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Daily & Sunday 


Little Orphan Annie 
Terry & the Pirates 
Gasoline Alley 

The Gumps 

Moon Mullins 
Smilin’ Jack 

Dick Tracy 

Winnie Winkle 
Harold Teen 

Smitty 


Sunday Only 


The Ripples 
Little Joe 
Sweeney & Son 
Smokey Stover 
Tiny Tim 

Teenie Weenies 
W. E. Hill page 


Daily Only 
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The Neighbors (panel) 
Nuts & Jolts (panel) 
Ching Chow (panel) 
Deathless Deer (strip) 
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FEATUR«s 


BLUE RIBBON FICTION: 
First-run daily and Sun- 
day serials, daily and 
weekly short stories 
Washington columns by 
John O'Donnell 
George Dixon 
New York columns by 
Ed Sullivan 
Danton Walker 
Hollywood column by 
Hedda Hopper 


Sports column by 
Arch Ward 

Beauty column by 
Antoinette Donnelly 

Cookery columns by 
George Rector 
Nancy Dorris 


Chicago Tribune -New 
York News Wire Service 
throughout the United 
States, with the New 
York Times available 
west of the Mississippi 
River. 


. . - and other special 
newspaper features for 
every need. 
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FEATURES that have _ consistent leader- 

ship for nearly a quarter of a century . . . in reader 
preference surveys . . . keyed to the times, readers’ 
tastes and needs .. . kept that way by expert editorial 
supervision and direction . . . features designed to 
meet all requirements for a well-balanced newspaper 
. . - features that promote and hold reader interest 


all-the-year-round . . . Interested? 


o 
ya 
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... for particulars, WIRE! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE - NEW YORK NEWS Spndécale w. 


ARTHUR W. CRAWFORD, General Manage » 


NEWS BUILDING, New York * 
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d DUPLEX to design new type 


The Army requeste 

artillery weapons: Models were made and after 
tests contracts were placed—— an DUPLEX is com- 
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Former University of Minnesota 
head coach Bernie Bierman(right) 
puts former Gopher stars Kulbit- 
ski and Ring through rough-and- 
tumble toughening up tactics, at 
the Iowa Naval Pre-flight School. 


WHAT MARES A NEWSPAPER 


“GEE, 236 GOPHERS 
HAVE GONE TO WAR!” 


The University of Minnesota’s Golden 
Gophers have gone to war. 


_These football heroes, who won five na- 
tional championships in the last eleven 
years, are starring throughout the world in 

e biggest competitive struggle in history. 
Of the 1942 squad alone, thirty-six men are 
now in service. 

Lt. Col. Bernie Bierman—former head 
coach — is at the Iowa Naval Pre-flight 
School helping make Uncle Sam’s future 
flyers the world’s best physical specimens. 

Lt. Col. Bert Baston—former end coach 
and World War I hero — is overseas head- 
ing up a motor maintenance outfit. 

Dale Hanson, 1940 national intercol- 


legiate wrestling champion, is missing in 
the Pacific after a spectacular aviation ca- 
reer . . . George (Sonny) Franck is flying 
with the Navy... Harold Van Every and 
Vic Spadacinni are with the Army’s Second 
Air Force . . . all-Americans all! 

In the Pacific, India, North Africa, Alaska 
—on every front—236 wearers of the Min- 
nesota ‘‘M’”’ are today wearing the uniform 
of Uncle Sam. But wherever these Golden 
Gophers may be, one of their 
standing requestsis for the famous 
Sports Section of The Minne- 
apolis Star- Journal and Tribune. 

Glad tocomply is Sports Editor 
Charles Johnson, who knows how 
news from home helps fighting 
men’s morale, sees to it that the 
newspapers get to ‘“‘M”’ men. 


Emphasizing the will to win, 


Charles Johnson 


GREAT ? 


the need for clean living, and the impor- 
tance of sports in building character, Sports 
Editor Johnson and his colleagues have 
made The Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune Sports Section outstanding in the 
nation — not only as a source of complete 
sports news— but also as a potent force in 
moulding fine young Americans. 

That is one of the reasons why Minne- 
sota’s sons stand out in all branches of the 
service. And that is why citizens 
of Minnesota and the upper 
Mississippi Valley—where sports 
are a vital, year-round interest 
and almost everyone is a sports 
fan—put so much faith in The 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune...an ally in the cause of 
sportsmanship . . . a good neigh- 
bor and dependable friend. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x2 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES °¢ President 
STAR-JOURNAL (evening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 %* SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 
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In the Southwest Pacific battle zone, where the rainfall is 100 inches in one month and 
the heat varies but three degrees between day and night, crouches a boy in a slit-trench. l 
Microscopic insects bite and sting, crawling into his eyes, ears and the sensitive mem- _— 
brance of his throat with every breath he takes. In the steaming, stinking, filthy mud of Post 
the jungle, this boy, our outpost of Freedom, is fighting a war so bestial, so terrifying. page 
so frightful, against an enemy so depraved, so debased, so devoid of every human qual- spac 
ity, Hell itself could add no horrors. He is away from home, from friends and rela- 
tives, his education interrupted, his job sacrificed. Because he is a boy he is thinking ing 
of home. Every hour he is longing for that thrill-packed moment when he shall get off 5 | 
the train, and in that jam-packed cheering crowd, search for the faces of those he loves. laws 
And finally he sees those he seeks and says, “Hello Dad,” and kisses his Mother, and goes sent 
home for huckleberry pie, with everybody trying to talk all at once and not saying any- Post 
thing—putting their arms around him—how proud they are to have him back—every- capit 
thing in his room, just as he left it. any ¢ 
War Bonds need newspaper advertising. You newspaper men can make your own per- medi 
sonal professional contribution to winning this war by selling more and more War Bond been 
advertisements. ape 
on F 
ides 
; ram 






The Rochester Times-Union, The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, The Hartford, Conn., Times, The ‘ 
Elmira Star-Gazette, The Elmira Advertiser, The Elmira Telegram, The Utica Observer-Dispatch, The 
Utica Daily Press, The Ithaca Journal, The Newburgh News, The Beacon News, The Albany Knicker- 
bocker News, The Ogdensburg Journal, Ogdensburg Sunday Advance News, The Plainfield, 
N. J., Courier-News, The Olean Times-Herald, The Malone Telegram, The Danville, IIL, 
Commercial News, The Saratoga Springs Saratogian, The Massena Observer Repre: 
J. P. McKinney and Son—New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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LENTY! Both about Industry’s contribu- 
tion to the war effort and about Industry’s 
Place in that post-war world now being planned. 


That’s why more and more firms are following 
the lead of those American industrialists who for 
the past two years have been talking to official 
Washington through advertisements in The Wash- 
ington Post. 


Last year, for example, 172 national advertisers 
placed public relations copy in The Washington 
Post, for a total of 570,054 lines (equivalent to 234 
pages) —-many more advertisers, and much more 
space, than in any other Washington newspaper. 


American industry in general realizes that be- 
ing properly understood by the men who make the 
laws, and by the men who carry them out, is an es- 
sential to firms with vision. And The Washington 
Post— outstanding newspaper of the Nation’s 
capital city — quoted more often in Congress than 
any other American publication — is the essential 
nedium to use. The Washington Post has long 
een called “official Washington’s breakfast news- 
aper” and recent surveys prove it: The Washing- 
on Post is read regularly by the President and his 
ides, by 96% of the men heading up the war pro- 
ram, by 86% of WPB executives, by 72% of 


WHAT DOES AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
HAVE TO SAY TO 
Wficial Washington? 
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Army and Navy officers stationed in Washing- 
ton, by 87‘. of all Senators, and by 100% of the 
Cabinet. 


For only $732 a full newspaper page, you 
can tell your story to all of official Washington 
through The Washington Post. 


SCORECARD 
1942 Public Relations Advertising 
Advertisers Linage 
The Washington Post 172 570,054 
Eve. and Sun. Star 134 436,388 
Times-Herald |. . 114 323,426 





ficials you reach through The Washington Post. Write 
Room 304, The Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 
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The Washington Post 


EUGENE MEYER, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co. in New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and by George S. Close 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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“SING A SONG OF SWING 
... POCKETS FULL OI 


In Detroit, the world’s greatest war-time industrial center, the gears are turning at 
a faster pace than ever before, and on a TWENTY-FOUR HOUR around the clock 
basis. For Detroit’s war plants there is no night—it is ALL DAY twenty-four hours. 
In this great beehive of activity a new term has come into prominence—the “SWING. 
SHIFTERS”—men and women who work on the 3:30 P. M. to midnight shift and from 
midnight to 7:00 A. M., a period of working hours which represents a very high percent- 
age of Detroit’s total war activity. 


C 








Of late there has been a tendency on the part of various publications to make all 
sorts of claims regarding the habits of swing-shift workers, including their newspaper 
reading habits. In view of the fact that there are over 200,000 men and women work- 
ing on Detroit’s swing-shifts The Detroit Times decided it was time to clarify the situ- 
ation regarding “‘swing-shifters” and particularly their newspaper reading habits. 


To confirm a Detroit Times survey recently completed at the Ford, Dodge, Plymouth 
and Packard plants the R. L. Polk Co., at our request made a similar survey, which 
established these important facts: WORKERS ON THE LATE AFTERNOON AND 
NIGHT SWING SHIFTS read Detroit newspapers as follows—THE DETROIT TIMES | | 
—56.55%. THE SECOND PAPER—42.46%. THE THIRD PAPER—32.43%. Thus 
The Detroit Times enjoys over 75°, GREATER swing-shift readership than the third 
paper and over 33°, GREATER swing-shift readership than the second paper. In refer- 
ence to EXCLUSIVE readership THE DETROIT TIMES IS READ BY OVER 160% 
MORE swing-shift workers than the third paper and over 37% MORE than the second 
paper. 

This swing-shift survey of 1943 dovetails perfectly with the R. L. Polk factory 
workers survey made several years ago which gave The Detroit Times over 58% fac- 
tory workers readership—49% factory workers readership to the second paper and 21% 
factory workers readership to the third paper—proving beyond all question of doubt 
that THE DETROIT TIMES IS THE PREFERRED NEWSPAPER among ALL FAC. 
TORY WORKERS, regardless of which shift or which hours they work. 


In connection with Detroit’s “swing-shifters” The Detroit Times desires to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Merrow, a husband and wife war-working team employed by the 
Murray Corporation. Mr. and Mrs. Merrow BOTH READ The Detroit Times, BOTH 
enjoy a maximum income and they represent a typical and important war-working 
Detroit family consuming unit. 


To reach the Merrows and their fellow workers in Detroit, manufacturers and re 





\ 





id The Detroit Times now has the LARGEST DAILY circula- 
tion in its history — the LARGEST SUNDAY circulation of 
any Michigan newspaper — and the SECOND LARGEST 
ABC recognized HOME DELIVERED circulation of all 
newspapers in the United Siates. 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY ! 
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“TENT AND ADEQUATE basis—for the 





A HUSBAND-AND-WIFE TEAM 


ONEY” 


tailers MUST place their advertising in 
THE DETROIT TIMES—on a CONSIS- 


Merrows and their fellow workers are the 
MOST IMPORTANT consumers in Detroit 
today, with the HIGHEST wage and income 
levels in the history of industry; and what is 
more important—THOUSANDS of Detroit’s 
war-working families have TWO or more 
members earning these peak industrial in- 
comes. 


The indicated PREFERENCE for THE 
DETROIT TIMES by Detroit’s war-workers 
makes this newspaper the MOST IMPOR- 
TANT advertising medium in the Detroit 
area—regardless of what product involved. 





When Fred Merrow, former crane operator at the 
Murray Corp. Ecorse plant, transferred to the aircraft 
division, Mrs. Merrow decided to join him in war work. 
They toek the training course together and asked for 
a “team job.” Here they’ré working on a light attack 
bomber assembly. 


HERE IS THE RESULT OF THE POLK STUDY BY “SWING-SHIFTS.” 


Newspaper readership of the afternoon shift— 


News r readership of swing-shift workers— 
3:30 P.M. to midnight— — P g 


Midnight to 7:30 A.M.— 


Newspaper 
Coverage of 
Afternoon 
Shift—3:30 
to Midnight: 





DETROIT TIMES 
EXCLU SIVELY 
31.27% 


DETROIT TIMES 
EXCLUSIVELY 
38.46% 


Detroit Times 


56.87% 











Second Paper 
44.07% 


Third Paper 
35.07% 





SECOND PAPER 
EXCLUSIVELY 





Newspaper 

Coverage of 
Night Shift 

—Midnight 
to 7:30 A.M.: 


Detroit Times 


56.24% 


Second Paper 
40.86% 
The Detroit Times has 29.41% MORE EXCLUSIVE readers The Detroit Times has 45.4% MORE EXCLUSIVE readers 





among afternoon shift workers than the second paper and 
135.71% MORE EXCLUSIVE readers than the third paper. 
In TOTAL readers The Detroit Times has 29.03% MORE 
READERS than the second paper and 62.16% MORE than 
the third paper. 


Third Paper 
29.80% 


{DETROIT 


The Preferred Newspaper Among Detroit’s War-Workers 


1 RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





among the midnight to 7:30 A.M. workers than the second 
paper and 185.7% MORE EXCLUSIVE readers than the third 
paper. In TOTAL readers The Detroit Times has 37.6% 
MORE readers than the second paper and 88.7% MORE than 
the third paper. 
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ONE cr the Aattetiold-T WO in NEWS-PICTURES 


NCLE SAM never had a better opening for his “One-Two” 
punch than right now . .. or a better place to smash it home 
than through our newspapers. 





More and better 
- WAR NEWS-PICTURES | 
a MEAN 

More and better 
PRODUCTION | 


WEAPON FOR VICTORY—THE PRESS 


In war as in peace, what Americans “SEE 









Let the press print enough of the right war pictures to show 
America’s workers what their efforts mean to our men IN 
FIGHTING ACTION .. . and they’ll finish off the “One-Two” 
by driving armament output higher and higher still. That’s one 
way to fight absenteeism. 


Yes, more and better W AR NEWS-PICTURES today are essential 
to more and better W AR PRODUCTION—for Victory tomorrow! 






These all-important halftones are clearer, sharper, more compel- 


in the papers” really determines what they ling in powerful clean-cut reproduction when printed with 
think and do. Our Government's huge Vic- ‘ A = 
tory Projects — Morale, Civilian Defense, MORRILL NEWS INKS—the inks that print America’s greatest 


Scrap Drives, and, above all, War Production 
—could never succeed without the magnifi- 
cent and largely cost-free aid of American aie E 
newspapers. * * * For Victory, feature more Use MORRILL INKS for brilliant reproduction, trouble-free 


and better War Pictures today and every day! 
performance, real economy. 


newspaper circulations. 
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HERE'S THE MEDIUM 
ST. PAUL PREFERS 
BY VOTE OF 27T0 1 
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HEN Ross Federal Research Corporation 

sampled the St. Paul market recently, to 
find out about buying habits, one of the direct 
questions asked Mrs. Housewife was: ““What form 
of advertising influences you most?” Before the 
echo of the last voice had been heard it was well 
established that newspapers were the buyers 
preference. 















THE 2 TO 1 PREFERENCE for the Dispatch-Pioneer Press is 
shown in this tabulation from the Ross Federal Survey. Write 
for it today. In addition to facts on media preference it is packed 
with important information from St. Paul housewives about your 
product and other products, from baby food to yeast. It will Se sel _ - . ’ 
help you in planning your advertising in this fertile market. irst choice was newspapers, by a vote of 2 to 
l over the next media. A vote for newspapers in 
St. Paul is a vote for the Dispatch-Pioneer Press— 
a the only newspaper in St. Paul—the oldest news- 
“WHAT FORM OF ADVERTISING INFLUENCES YOU MOST paper in the Northwest. 


Questions Ross- Federal Research Corporation 


The results of this survey prove conelusively that 


i ifth Sixth Ne 
irst Second Third Fourth Fifth 
bs ctin Choice Choice Choice Choice Choice Total 


nm & be  F F. 

' —_ — we 
NEWSPAPER 43.3 18.2 46 3 ee 
SHOPPERS 94.9 12.3 10.4 «4 


— 2.0 513 
RADIO was 
MAGAZINES ee 
HANDBILLS 


6 
BILLBOARDS . 
Don’t Know 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3. 


1 90.9 
No Further Choice 44.0 64.7 85.8 92.5 95.1 


1000 Interviews 
were made 


3 
20.8 17.6 10.3 5 J 
4.2 28 49 7.9 9 


wwii | OT 
2 821 12 3 58 
4 3.4 





advertising dollars get more attention in these 
great newspapers than in any other media. 


Other facts to Consider: 


Less than 10% of St. Paul families take a Minne- 
apolis paper daily. Less than 20% Sunday. 

The Twin Cities with a population of 780,106 
represents the 9th largest market in the United 
States. 


The Dispatch-Pioneer Press leads all Northwest 
papers in total advertising linage. 


THE TWIN CITIES — 9th LARGEST MARKET 


St Paul Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. PAUL 
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How well do people read 


The New York Times? 


“Several weeks ago,” writes Harold Har- 
togensis, head of the editorial section of the Rural 


Electrification Administration, ‘“‘The New York 
Times ran a 7-line mention of the fact that we had 
plans available for a home-made dehydrator. 
“The mention was an obscure one buried in 
the carryover of a story on patents on page 9 of 
the Sunday Financial Section. 
“But from that one little item we have re- 


ceived requests for more than 4,000 dehydration 


plans, chiefly from rural areas.” 
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The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America « 
ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 





War Problems Will Dominate 
ANPA, AP Annual Conventions 


Waldorf-Astoria Will Be Site of Meetings 
April 19-22... NNPA Also Will Meet During 


Week...Ad Bureau Dinner to Hear War Heroes 


CONSERVATION of critical war ma- 
terials, the manpower shortage, the 
possibility of increasing advertising 
and circulation rates to meet rising 
operating costs and ways and means 
to continue to keep up the morale on 
the home front, are among the prob- 
lems that will be studied by delegates 
to the 57th annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, starting Tuesday, April 20, 
and closing Thursday, April 22, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

The Associated Press also will hold 
its annual meeting April’ 19 at the 
Waldorf. This meeting is preceded by 
the annual meeting of the AP Board 
of Directors, which convened in New 
York beginning April 15. 

NNPA to Meet 

In addition to these meetings, the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
cation will hold its 14th annual con- 
vention at the Waldorf April 19-21. 
For the complete NNPA program 
please turn to page 50 in this issue. 

These conventions, second in the 
series held since the U. S. entered the 
war, are the most important in the his- 
tory of these groups because of the 
unprecedented and far-reaching effect 
the war has had on newspaper pub- 
lishing in this country. 

Although it is expected that war- 
time restrictions on travel will be felt, 
alarge attendance is estimated for the 
meetings. Last year the ANPA seated 
600 delegates and it was estimated 
that there was an aggregate attend- 
ance at all sessions of over 1,000. 

The ANPA meeting will get under 
way Tuesday at 10 a.m. in the Jade 
Room, with many war topics scheduled 
for consideration at the traditional 
Small Dailies sessions. Another ses- 
sion continuing the discussion of 
topics of interest to papers under 
50,000 circulation will be held at 2 
pm. in the Jade Room. 

Typical Topics 


Among the 38 outstanding questions 
covering editorial, mechanical, adver- 
tising, newsprint, circulation and per- 
sonnel scheduled for Tuesday discus- 
sion are: 

How are smaller dailies keeping up to date 
on war maps? 

How many have increased the use of syn- 
licate panels as a possible substitute or sav- 
ing on local engraving costs? 

What features have been cut 
criticism ? 

How can a newspaper best adjust itself to 
the reduction in zinc and photo supplies? 

In the light of poorer stereotype metal, 
Poorer mats and poorer running paper, which 
Publishers are getting as a result of the war, 
what printing process will produce the best 
results ? 

Tow has War Bonds sales display adver- 
tising been financed in your community? Has 
your paper donated the advertising space to 
your local War Bond committee? 

What are publishers doing to offset the 
lethargy regarding advertising evidenced by 
Merchants in defense communities who are 
doing all the business they can handle, and 
who seem disinterested in promoting greater 
Volume by use of advertising? 


with least 


What type features have been eliminated? 
How many publishers have dropped serial 
stories ? 
How many have gone to four-column strips? 
How many publishers have eliminated a 
full picture page? 


What are publishers doing in regard to 
multiple page rates in view of newsprint 
rationing? Can some standardization of rates 
be reached on multiple page rates? 

How many publishers have raised cireula- 


tion prices in the past year? 

How are publishers meetit 
problem ? 

What newspapers have a 
training of desk men? 

Ilow can newspapers best the in 
creased cost of operation in the 48-hour week 
newspaper plants? 


ig the carrier boy 
program for the 
meet 


it put into effect in 


Walter M. Dear, co-publisher of the 
Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal, 
and ANPA president, will open the 
Tuesday morning session. 

Marshall to Preside 

The topics for the Small Dailies 
were drawn up by a committee of 
which Clare Marshall, Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette, is chairman. Other 
members include Buell W. Hudson, 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call, vice-chair- 


man; and Arthur P. Irving, Glens 
Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star and Times; 
Carl B. Short, Roanoke (Va.) Times 
and World-News; and Frank Walser, 
Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel and 
Plain Speaker. 

Frank S. Hoy, Lewiston (Me.) Sun- 
Journal, chairman of the program 
committee last year, is acting in an 
advisory capacity to the committee 
this year. Mr. Marshall will preside 
at the Small Dailies sessions. 

Mr. Dear will make his address to 
the general ANPA membership gath- 
ered in the Grand Ballroom at 10 a.m. 
Wednesday. 

At this meeting, also, he will pre- 
sent awards to winners in the second 
ANPA monograph competition and in 
the ANPA-International Circulation 
Managers Association Safe-Driving 
competition. 

The first prize, to a student or un- 
dergraduate student in a school or 
college of journalism, is $500 and a 
gold medal. The recipient will be 
there in person to accept the 
award. 
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FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS— 


Drawn especially for Epttor & PuBLisHer by D. O. Tranquille Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press 


April 17, 1943 


This year for the first time there 
are awards for second and third prize 
winners. Second gets a silver medal 
and third a bronze one. However, the 
ANPA says, because of the shortage 
of these vital metals—silver and 
bronze—the winners will get scrolls, 
which will be replaced with medals 
after the war. Neither the second or 
third prize winners will be present to 
receive the awards, the association 
said. They will get them through the 
mails. 

As last year, there will be 18 prizes 
in the Safe-Driving contest, six each 
in three classifications. Instead of the 
bronze plaques winners will receive 
scrolls to be replaced with plaques 
after the war. 

One of the features at Wednesday 
afternoon’s advertising session will be 
presentation to Donald M. Nelson of 
an elaborate brochure detailing the 
part newspapers played in the success- 
ful scrap metal drive last year. 

It will be presented to him at 2 
o’clock by Richard W. Slocum, general 
manager of the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
who also was chairman of the News- 
papers’ United Scrap Metal Drive 
Committee. 

The brochure was compiled by Mr. 
Slocum and Cranston Williams, ANPA 
general manager; Thomas Cathcart, 
This Week magazine, and George 
Eager, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

R. W. Brown to Talk 

The 2 p.m. Wednesday session will 
be under the direction of the Bureau 
of Advertising, and Frank E. Tripp, 
general manager of the Gannett News- 
papers and Chairman of the Committee 
in Charge of the Bureau, will address 
the group. Mr. Dear also will open 
this meeting, which also will be in the 
Grand Ballroom. 


The Bureau’s annual report will be 
presented at this meeting by William 
A. Thomson, Bureau Director. 

Speakers on the program include 


Gerard Swope. president of General 
Electric; R. W. Brown, president of the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference; Chester J. La- 
Roche, Chairman of the Board of the 
Advertising Council; and Frederick 
Dickinson, Ad Bureau Sales Manager. 
Mr. Dickinson will speak on “What 
Do People Think.” 

ANPA members and _ publishers’ 
representatives of one or more Bureau 
newspapers have been invited to the 
Wednesday afternoon session. 

The Committee in Charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising will hold its 
annual meeting on Tuesday, April 20, 
at the Bureau. 

A general session of the ANPA at 
10 a.m., Thursday, in the Grand Ball- 
room, will be followed by the annual 
election of officers at noon. 

Noyes May Succeed Dear 

The ANPA will elect four officers 
and five directors whose terms are 
expiring. According to ANPA cus- 
tom, the vice-president, Linwood I. 
Noyes, Ironwood (Mich.) Globe, is ex- 
pected to succeed Mr. Dear in the 
presidency. 

Other current ANPA officers are 
William G. Chandler, member of the 
Advisory Council, Scripps - Howard 


Newspaper, at present director of the 
Printing and Publishing Division of 
the War Production Board, treasurer; 
and Norman Chandler, president and 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Times, secretary. 

Directors whose terms are expiring 
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include David W. Howe, Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press; F. I. Ker, Hamilton 
(Ont.) Spectator; W. E. Macfarlane, 
Chicago Tribune; John S. McCarrens, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and W. F. 
Schmick, Baltimore Sun. 

As last year when more than 1,100 
guests attended the Bureau of Adver- 
tising’s annual dinner,this year’s event 
also is sold out. This is the Bureau’s 
22nd annual dinner. It will be held at 


penter Suite 











Linwood I. Noyes 


Walter M. Dear 


6:45 p.m. Thursday, April 22, in the 
Grand Ballroom. 

American and British war heroes 
from all branches of the armed ser- 
vices will be interviewed at this func- 
tion by John Kieran, New York Sun 
columnist, who will act as toastmaster. 
Mr. Tripp will preside at the dinner. 
The heroes are appearing with per- 
mission of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Scheduled to be interviewed, dur- 
ing which they will recount their 
experiences, are Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter L. J. Bayler, U.S.M.C., who 
was the last man to leave Wake 
Island; Commander James A. Hirsh- 
field, U.S.C.G., who commanded the 
Coast Guard cutter “Campbell,” which 
distinguished itself in fighting enemy 
submarines in February during a 12- 
hour running battle with a dozen of 
them and succeeded in ramming one 
and sinking it. 

Bricker, Martin Will Attend 

Also Seaman Frank Laskier, British 


WALDORF CONVENTIONS TIME-TABLE 
SUNDAY 


11:00 a.m.—ASNE Directors Meeting, Roy Roberts’ Suite 
3:00 p.m.—ASNE Committee-Syndicate Executives Meeting, Car- 


MONDAY 
10:00 a.m.—NNPA Business Session, Assembly Rooms M-N-P 
10:30 a.m.—United Press Executives’ Annual Meeting (Continuing 
to Thursday), U.P. 
11:00 a.m.—Associated Press, Annual Meeting, Starlight Roof 
1:00. p.m.—Associated Press Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
2:30 p.m.—NNPA Business Session, Assembly Rooms M-N-P 
4:45 p.m.—North American Newspaper Alliance Annual Meeting 
and Election of Officers, Assembly Suite 4 J-K-L 
5:00 p.m.—Cocktail Party, The Wright Co., 444 Madison Ave. 
5:30 p.m.—NNPA Cocktail Party, Le Perroquet Suite 


TUESDAY 

10:00 a.m.; 2 p.m.—ANPA Small Dailies Sessions, Jade Room 
10:30 a.m.—NNPA Business Session, Assembly Rooms M-N-P 
12:30 p.m.—Banshees Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
1:00 p.m.—NNPA Luncheon, Jansen Suite 
2:30 p.m.—NNPA Business Session, Assembly Rooms M-N-P 
5:00 p.m.—E & P Cocktail Party for NNPA Members, Editor & 

Publisher, 1700 Times Tower 
7:00 p.m.—NNPA Dinner, Jansen Suite 


WEDNESDAY 
10:00 a.m.—ANPA General Session, Grand Ballroom 
10:30 a.m.—NNPA Business Session, Assembly Rooms M-N-P 
12:00 Noon—New York State Publishers Association Annual 
Luncheon, Le Perroquet Suite 
12:00 Noon—Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association An- 
nual Luncheon, Lounge Restaurant 
2:00 p.m.—ANPA Advertising Session, Grand Ballroom 
2:30 p.m.—NNPA Business Session, Assembl 
4:00 p.m.—Nancy Sasser, Inc., pa 
4:00 p.m.—Chicago Tribune-New 
Daily News Building 


THURSDAY 


10:00 a.m.—ANPA General Session, Grand Ballroom 
6:45 p.m.—Bureau of Advertising Dinner, Grand Ballroom 


Headquarters 


Rooms M-N-P 
, Assembly Suite 
ork News Syndicate Party, 








Merchant Marine, who was a gunner 
on three ships shot from under him, 
one by the German pocket battleship 
“Admiral von Scheer”; Private Ver- 
non E. Eagle, U.S.A., who was attached 
to British forces on the raid on Dieppe 
last year and who participated in the 
U. S. Ranger raid on Bizerte soon 
after; Commander William L. Wright, 
U.S.N., who has commanded a sub- 
marine since May, 1940, and has seen 
plenty of action; and Lieutenant Helen 
Summers, Army Nursing Corps, who 
went through the Bataan campaign, 
was evacuated to Corregidor and was 
taken from the beleaguered island by 
submarine to safety. 

Miss Nadine Connor, soprano with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
sing and the Rev. Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, will sum up after the war 
heroes have told their stories. 

Harold Hall, New York Times busi- 
ness manager, is in charge of the Din- 
ner Committee. 

Among the important personages at 
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the dinner, which has been designated 
a “Victory Dinner,” will be Governor 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, who will be 
the guest at a table reserved by the 
Brush-Moore Newspapers; and Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, of Massa- 
chusetts, who will be the guest of 
Frank Miller, president of the Kelly- 
Smith Co., national newspaper adver- 
tising representatives. 

The AP meeting, called for 11 a.m. 
Monday, April 19, will convene in the 
Starlight Roof, and will elect six di- 
rectors to succeed those whose terms 
expire this month. 

The annual AP luncheon will be 
held at 1 p.m. in the Waldorf’s Grand 
Ballroom. 

Nominees Named 

In addition to electing six directors, 
another director will be elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Board created by 
the death of George B. Longan, Kan- 
sas City Star, whose term would not 
have expired until April, 1945. 

The membership also will act upon 
the following application far member- 
ship: The Lawton (Okla.) Constitu- 
tion, for day report and Saturday 
night report. 

New AP directors will be elected 
to succeed J. R. Knowland, Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune; Paul Bellamy, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; John Cowles, Min- 
neapolis Star Journal; E. K. Gaylord, 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman; 
Clark Howell, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion, 

Another director also will be elected 
to succeed Houston Harte, San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard, for cities of less than 
50,000 population. 

The Nominating Committee made 
the following nominations to succeed 
the five directors whose terms expire 


this month, the rule requiring at least 
10 nominations: 

Mr, Knowland; Arthur L. Fish, Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Telegram; Mr. Bel- 
lamy; Marvin H. Creager, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal; Mr. Gaylord; D. D. 
Roderick, El Paso (Tex.) Times; James 
E. Chappell, Birmingham (Ala.) Age 
Herald; W. C. Morris, Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
New York Times, and Howard C. Rice, 
Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer. 

To succeed Mr. Harte, William B. 
Mathews, Tucson (Ariz.) Star, and 
O. S. Warden, Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune, were nominated. 

Roy Roberts Named 


The following nominations were 
made for a director to fill the late Mr. 
Longan’s seat: Roy Roberts, Kansas 
City Star, and Gene Huse, Norfolk 
(Neb.) News. 

Frank S. Baker, Tacoma (Wash.) 
Ledger, is chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, while Charles P. Manship, 
Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, is 
secretary. 

Connolly to Be Host 


King Features Syndicate, which 
each year stages an elaborate affair 
for visiting publisher-editor delegates, 
again will play host at its annual 
Banshees Luncheon, Tuesday, April 
20, in the Waldorf’s Grand Ballroom, 
at 12:30 p.m. Joseph V. Connolly, 
King president, will be host. 

Another social function will be that 
of the Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate, which will play host 
at a cocktail party in its offices in the 
Daily News Building, 220 East 42nd 
Street, at 4 p.m., April 21. 

The annual luncheon of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 





ciation will be held April 21 in th 
Waldorf’s Lounge Restaurant, at 2 
noon, while the New York State Pyb. 
lishers Association luncheon also wij] 
be held the same day, at 12 noon, in 
the Le Perroquet Suite. 

The directors of the American §p. 
ciety of Newspaper Editors will meet 
on Sunday morning, April 18, at the 
Waldorf, it has been announced by 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of 








W. G. Chandler Norman Chandler 


~ Kansas City Star and ASNE presi- 
ent. 

The Wright Paper Company will 
give its annual soiree Monday night, 
April 19, at 5 P.M., in its offices at 
444 Madison Avenue. 

The United Press executives’ annual 
meeting will begin at 10:30 a.m., April 
19, and will continue through Thurs- 
day, at U.P. headquarters, 220 East 
42nd Street. 


OWI Seeks Men For 
Work In War Zones 


The Office of War Information has 
openings for more than 250 newspa- 
permen of draft age in jobs that will 
place them beyond the reach of Selec- 
tive Service, but will put them into 
the theatres of war. Chief Elmer 
Davis disclosed this week that the 
War Department has asked for 30 
men for news and propaganda work, 
principally in North Africa but also 
in other zones. 

Sought are newspaper-trained men, 
necessarily within the draft age lim- 
its because older men cannot with- 
stand the rigors of this type of war- 
time service. They will be paid from 
the OWI coffers on a scale ranging 
from $2,600 to $6,500. About 35 now 
are on the jobs and 20 are en route. 

They are not, Davis emphasized, 
war correspondents. Their function 
is to gather news for dissemination in 
the areas of their operations, with 
incidental service to the home sec- 
tors. The task is described as “psy- 
chological warfare” but the work is 
under the direction of the War De- 
partment rather than Gen. W. J. Dob- 
ovan. In addition to newswriters, 
men familiar with radio are desired. 
Languages help, but are not essential. 


BOYD SUCCEEDS LA RUE 


Cincinnati, April 13—John W. La- 
rue, who resigned as managing editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer on April 
2, has been succeeded by Everett M. 
Boyd, former telegraph editor. Roget 
O. Dudley succeeded Boyd as tele- 
graph editor. 





Banshees Luncheon 

The traditional Banshees Lunch- 
eon, sponsored annually by King 
Features Syndicate in honor of visit- 
ing publishers and editors to the 
Waldorf-Astoria conventions, will be 
held Tuesday, April 20, at 12:30 
p.m., in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf, and not on Thursday as 
stated in last week's pre-convention 
story. 
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15 Stores Fined in Advertising 


IN AN action unprecedented in news- 
paper-advertiser relations, the oper- 
ators of 15 of New York City’s lead- 
ing department and apparel stores and 
the Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York City were fined $5,000 each 
in U. S. District Court April 13 when 
they failed to contest a government 
charge that they conspired illegally to 
boycott the New York Times in a re- 
cent dispute over advertising rates. 
The fines, totaling $80,000, were 
fixed by Judge John W. Clancy when 
the defendants, through their attor- 
neys, entered technical pleas of nolo 
contendere immediately following the 
filing of an information alleging viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Defendants Named 


The information which differs from 
an indictment in that the accusation 
ig made by a government prosecutor 
rather than by a grand jury, named 
the following as co-defendants with 
the Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York City: 

Abraham & Straus, Inc., B. Altman 
& Co, Arnold Constable & Company, 
Inc, Best & Co. Bloomingdale 
Brothers, Inc., Bonwit Teller, Inc., 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Lord & Taylor, James 
McCreery & Company, R. H. Macy & 
Co, Inc., Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc., 
Saks & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., 
Inc, Stern Brothers. 

The information charged that the 
defendants were guilty of criminal 
violation of the anti-trust law by 
acting in concert in an endeavor to 
regulate retail store advertising rates 
of the Times and “other newspapers 
in the New York metropolitan area.” 

Conspiracy Alleged 

The recent action against the Times, 
in which all the defendant stores 
withdrew their advertising from the 
paper, was an act in pursuance of the 
conspiracy, it was alleged. 

All the stores named, except Best & 
Co, Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc., and 
Bonwit Teller, Inc., are members of 
the Retail Dry Goods Association, 
through which they allegedly acted. 

In entering the nolo contendere 
pleas when arraigned April 13 for 
pleading to the information the stores 
and the association exposed them- 
selves to maximum fines of $5,000 
each. The maximum was promptly 
assessed on the recommendation of 
Samuel S. Isseks, special assistant to 
the Attorney General. Saks & Co., 
although operating two stores (Saks- 
ifth Avenue and Saks 34th Street), 
paid only a single fine. 

Mr. Isseks, in response to questions 
by reporters, said: “The New York 
Times did not initiate the investiga- 
Uon, nor did it file a complaint with 
the anti-trust division.” 

_the filing of the criminal informa- 
tion and the pleadings by attorneys 
April 13 constituted the first indica- 
ton of the investigation, which was 
conducted before a Federal Grand 
Jury, 

“A number of the readers of the 
New York Times,” Mr. Isseks said, 
‘were puzzled by the lack of advertis- 
ing and even thought that there was 
4 shortage of merchandise as a result 
o war conditions.” 

The allegedly illegal combination, 


Boycott of New York Times 


Dry Goods Association Also Is Assessed 
$5,000, for a Total of $80,000 in 
Unprecedented Government Action 


according to the information, had ex- 
isted since last January, when the 
Times and R. H. Macy and Company 
were negotiating a new advertising 
contract for this year. 

“The New York Times,” the infor- 
mation related, “suggested a new 
clause, giving the New York Times the 
option to charge for engraving cuts. 
The parties could not come to an 
agreement, and on or about Feb. 27, 
1943, defendant R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, Inc., refused to negotiate any 
further and referred the matter to the 
advertising rate committee of the de- 
fendant association for further nego- 
tiations.” 

The advertising rate committee, the 
information continued, invited the 
Times to a meeting which was set for 
March 5. Prior to the meeting, how- 
ever, the newspaper notified Macy’s 
and the advertising rate committee of 
an impending increase in advertising 
rates. 

This, according to the information, 
was followed on March 6 by notice 
from the Times to all the stores of an 
increase in advertising rates effective 


May 7. 
Between March 5 and 10, the gov- 
ernment charged, the defendants 


agreed on the advertising boycott of 

the Times, the boycott to continue 

until it canceled its increased rates. 
Price Increase Suggested 


“On or about March 14, 1943,” the 
information said, “the boycott became 
effective by the withdrawal of all the 
defendant corporations’ scheduled ad- 
vertisements in the New York Times. 
The defendant corporations suggested 
that the Times substitute for the pro- 
posed advertising rate increase a new 
price to the public of five cents for 
the daily Times and 15 cents for the 
Sunday Times. The Times refused to 
do this.” 

The information fixed the total vol- 
ume of business done by the defendant 
corporations in 1942 at $350,000,000 
and said they placed $3,000,000 worth 
of advertising in the Times during the 
year. 

The investigation was conducted by 
Mr. Isseks, Irving B. Glickfeld, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General, 
and Joseph T. Quinnan and Edwin J. 
Carrington, Special Attorneys, of the 
New York office of the anti-trust divi- 
sion, under the direction of Assistant 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, in 
charge of the anti-trust division. 

The Times said it planned to issue 
no statement regarding the situation. 

When the dispute flared early in 
March, the stores withdrew their ad 
copy from the Times. However, about 
two weeks after the action took place 
several stores returned to the Times 
and from time to time others followed 
suit. 

Last week all but two of them were 
placing ad copy in the Times and 


when the information was announced 
this week they still were holdouts. 
They are Lord & Taylor and James 
McCreery & Co. 

The New York Herald Tribune also 
announced an ad rate increase last 
month and one previously announced 
by the New York Daily News went 
into. effect April 1. 

A statement issued the same day in 
behalf of Macy’s, Gimbel Brothers. 
Saks-Fifth Avenue and Saks 34th 
Street, said that the stores “do not 
admit any illegal act” in their plea of 
nolo contendere. 

“The proceeding,” the statement 
continued, “arose out of a controversy 
with the New York Times involving a 
proposed increase in advertising rates, 
announced to be effective on May 7 
at a time when all retailing is bound 
by price ceilings under government 
regulations and when the stores are 
making every effort to effect econo- 
mies and keep down prices to ultimate 
consumers. It was believed that the 
stores were operating in the interests 
of the public as well as of the war 
effort in opposing any increases in 
advertising rates at this time. 

“The Department of Justice has 
claimed that the action taken by the 
stores constituted a technical viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. The stores 
and their managements are wholly 
free of any consciousness of wrong- 
doing. These stores have a deep in- 
terest in newspaper advertising rates 
in New York City, but they have ab- 
solutely no desire to control them: 
nor have they any desire to control 
the price at which newspapers are 
sold, which is wholly a matter within 
the discretion of the publishers. The 
stores believe that the proceeding was 
an extension of the interpretation of 
the Sherman Act to fields heretofore 
not deemed to be within its purview 

Will Not Contest Action 

“However, the stores and their man- 
agements are deeply engaged in many 
aspects of the war effort and in pro- 
tecting the civilian economy. Shortage 
of manpower and numerous govern- 
ment regulations have rendered the 
conduct of the retail business much 
more difficult, and rather than contest 
the proceedings with all that this 
would require in expenditure of time 
and effort in protracted litigation. it 
was deemed advisable for these cor- 
porations to offer the plea of nolo con- 
tendere rather than to contest the 
proceeding. 

“The stores are confident that they 
acted in the interests of the public and 
of their customers.” 

Fines assessed against the stores 
will be made the subject of Congres- 
sional investigation, it was revealed in 
Washington April 15. 

Asserting that “this proceeding 
seems to me to be freedom of the 
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press in reverse English,’ Rep. Mar- 
tin J. Kennedy. of New York, has 
asked the Select Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Agencies to make inquiry. 

“This,” said Kennedy, “should be a 
lesson to all customers of the New 
York Times either to pay or to be- 
come subject to government investi- 
gation.” 

Following is the complete text of 
the information filed by the New 
York office of the anti-trust division: 


Text of the Information 

of the information follows: 

At the April, 1944, term of the District 
Court of the United States of America for 
the Southern District of New York, held in 
the city of New York, county of New York, 
in said district, comes the United States of 
America, acting throuch Assistant Attorney- 
General Tom C. Clark, special assistants to 
the Attorney-General Samuel 8S. Isseks and 
Irving B. Glickfeld and Special Attorney 
Joseph T. Quinan and Edwin J. Carrington, 
and leave of the court having been first 
obtained, informs the court as follows: 


The text 


Period of Time Covered by the Information 

1. Each of the allegations contained in 
this information shall be deemed to refer 
to the period of time beginning in or about 
Tanuary, 1943, and continuing thereafter up 
to and ineluding the date of the presenta- 
on of this information. 


The Defendants 
.. The Retail Dry Goods Association is 
wreby made a defendant herein, and is 
vereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
issociation, Said defendant is a corporation 


organized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York and having its 
principal place of business in New York 
ity 
‘This paragraph names the defend- 
#. Each of said defendants referred to 
mn puragraph three hereof is a corporation 
reanized and existing and authorized to 
do business under and by virtue of the 
vs of the State of ineorporation and with 
neipal place of business as _ indieated 
ibove Each of said defendant corporations 
Ss now engaged in business as a retail¢de- 
partment store at its principal place of busi- 
ness as indicated above. The defendant 
orporations listed above, other than de- 
tendants Best & Co.. Russeks Fifth Avenue, 
Ih ind Bonwit Teller, Ine., have been for 
some time and now are members of the de- 
i dant association, 
Definitions 
5. A. “Advertising rate committee.” here- 
naiter referred to. means a committee of the 
efendant association. B. “New York metro- 
olitan area,” hereinafter referred to, means 
the city of New York and the adjacent area 


mnected 
ersey 


therewith in the 
ind Connecticut. 


States of New 


Nature of Trade and Commerce 


6. The New York Times is a New York 
orporation, with its principal place of busi- 
in the State of New York, and is en- 
<aged in a general newspaper, news service 
ind publishing business, and publishes a 
illy newspaper. ineluding Sunday, known 
is the New York Times, which is distributed 
n a@ substantial number of the States of 
Approximately 


ess 


United States, 22 per 
ent of the daily paper and 46 per cent of 
the Sunday Times is distributed in States 
other than the State of New York. The 
mpany purchases newsprint, machinery, 
type, sterotype metal, ink. office equipment 

d other supplies from without the State 
of New York. All of the newsprint of the 
ompany is supplied by the Spruce Falls 
Power & Paper Company, Limited of On- 
tario, Canada. For the purpose of soliciting 
ind procuring national advertising, the com- 
iny maintains offices in several States of 


(Continued on page 12) 
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But Still a Deadline 
Beats a Breadline 


By ED HILL 


New York World-Telegram, Night City Editor 


AN ERSATZ TEAR we shed today 
for those who deal in news. It would 
appear the Fourth Estate is in dire 
need of clews with which to track 
subscribers down, to sell new reading 
habits. But still, without a high silk 
hat, it’s hard to pull out rabbits. 

In dear, dead days before the war, 
the formula was simple. One stressed 
all news that’s fit to print, another 
show girl’s dimple; while here and 
there a publisher with circulation ail- 
ing, found puzzle contests just the 
thing to keep his shop from failing. 
The lovelorn had a corner, too, where 
swains let down their hair, and de- 
partmental demons fought and clawed, 
each for his private share of pristine 
space in which to print his trivia and 
choler—and in the rush were many 
wails, and many grinding molar. 

Photographers sailed down the bay 
for shots of pretty damsels, and leg 
men struggled with their French 
while interviewing “mamselles.” A 
love nest shooting got the play, child 
prodigies were priceless; and the 
shadows over Europe were considered 
grim but spiceless. 

Consider then the current plight of 
every city desk. The war has turned 
the business into something quite 
grotesque. You finally nail a story 
down, obey each fiendish caper of the 
pencil-wielding censor, then you find 
there is no paper on which to run the 
masterpiece resulting from your stint, 
‘cause the OPA has frozen importation 
of newsprint. 

There are shortages of metal, slash- 
ing cuts in stocks of zinc, and the 
janitor, no doubt, has blacked the 
windows with your ink. In addition 
to these hazards, every time you get 
a laugh from a light, well-written 
story, you discover telegraph has com- 
mandeered all columns for the subse- 
quent edition. So you violently con- 
sign the foreign desk to dark perdition. 

You assign a star reporter to in- 
vestigate a hoarder, and long before 
his notes are cold, a_business-life 
draft boarder informs you that your 
man’s 1-A, he’s due for an exam. The 
phone hung up, you have to let at 
least one sizzling “damn” escape be- 
fore you look around to pick a good 
replacement, and find the staff—the 
two of them—has wandered to the 
basement. A copy girl (there are no 
boys) reports the lazy tramps are 
matching pennies for each other's 
baby’s ration stamps. 

Or, for instance, an explosion rents 
the early morning air. Within five 
minutes, thereabouts, you outside men 
are there. And masterfully rewrite 
spews a ream of deathless prose: 
you're complete in every detail and 
the page is set to close. You rub your 
hands, crush out a butt, lean gloriously 
back—in walks a man in uniform, and 
everything goes black. 

“Not a line must reach the public,” 
shouts this khaki apparition. “It’s a 
military secret.” So in keeping with 
tradition, the type is dumped, the 
proofs are killed and in the story’s 
stead you insert a little item: “Man 
Burned Smoking in His Bed.” 

Then, too, the desk must handle in- 
quiries anent price ceilings. (This is 
vitriolic diet for a guy with any feel- 
ings.) The local OPA says “Yes,” but 
Washington says “No.” You double 
check and at both ends are told where 
you may go. Meanwhile, the angry 
chorus of myriad mad_ shoppers 
makes you long for the sweet, simple 
life of any state’s sharecroppers. 

You carefully explain each day how 


cans should be prepared, and when 
you’ve reached every reader—why, a 
new technique is bared. You may 
print a weather story, but you mustn’t 
say too much, else a government offi- 
cial will call you a such-and-such. 
And if a troop train passes through 
the middle of your town, there isn’t 
much that you can say but that the 
gates were down. 

To add to all this maddening, un- 
gladdening confusion, it seems that 
periodically there is a great profusion 
of irate readers, waving clips of last 
night’s Page Three feature, demanding 
why you dared to print the story of 
“that creature.” 

On second glance (it isn’t safe to 
spurn them) you discover, “that crea- 
ture” is the glamour girl who pilfered 
from her lover the coupon numbered 
seventeen so that she would have new 
shoes in which to dance with soldiers 
to help drive away their blues. 

But finally you dispatch the mob, 
with many explanations, and turn 
your hand to doping out the very 
latest rations, which go beyond the 
parceling of butter, meat and fuel, 
and like as not reach all the way to 
little Junior's gruel. 

You can’t get gas, your tires are 
worn, the outlook’s cobalt blue. 
Fatigued, you reach your doorstep 
and friend wife inquires, “What's 
new?” 


15 Dept. Stores 
Fined in N. Y. 


continued from page 11 








States other than the State of 
and employs advertising sales 
travel throughout the United 
its office in the State of New 
York to aid in procuring such national ad- 
vertising. The company in the course of 
its newspaper business buys, sells, collects, 
transmits and receives news and _  photo- 
zraphs and publishes the same in the col- 
umns of its daily and Sunday papers, in the 
State of New York and a substantial part 
thereof in States of the United States other 
than the State of New York in which its 
daily and Sunday papers are sold, and owns, 


United 
York 

men who 

States from 


the 
New 


uses, leases, manages and operates offices 
ind agencies therefor in such States. 

The defendant corporations are engaged 
in the purchase and resale of goods, wares 
ind merchandis::. A considerable portion of 
the merchandise purehased by the defend- 
int corporations comes from States of the 
Vnited States other than the State of New 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


York, and a portion of the sales made by 
such defendant corporations to consumers 
is shipped to States of the United States 
other than the State of New York. Certain 
of the defendant corporations maintain 
branch stores in States of the United States 
other than the State of New York, many of 
the newspaper advertisements of such stores 
which have appeared in the New York 
Times have had forms for the purchase of 
such goods by mail order to consumers out- 
side of the State of New York. The ad- 
vertisements appearing in the New York 
Times in many cases have stated that the 
goods so advertised are offered for sale 
in branch stores located outside the State 
of New York as well as the principal store 
located in New York City. Further, a large 
percentage of retail sales of these defend- 
ant corporations from their stores located 
in New York City are made by them to 
buyers outside of the State of New York 
reading the advertising columns of the New 
York Times daily and Sunday editions. The 
defendant corporations did an aggregate total 
business in excess of $350,000,000 in the 
year 1942. The total advertising of these 
stores in the New York Times for the year 
1942 was approximately $3,000,000. 


Combination and Conspiracy 

7. Since about January, 1943, the defend- 
ants herein named, well knowing all the 
facts herein alleged, have been engaged in a 
wrongful and unlawful combination and 
conspiracy formed and carried out within 
the southern district of New York to de 
termine and regulate the retail store ad- 
vertising rates of the New York Times and 
other newspapers in the New York metro- 
politan area, which combination and con- 
spiracy in fact has been in restraint of the 
hereinbefore described trade and commerce 
in newspaper distribution and circulation 
of advertising among the several States of 
the United States in violation of section 1 
of the act of Congress of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, commonly known as the Sherman 
act. 

8. The aforesaid conspiracy has consisted 
of a continuing agreement and concert of 
action among the defendants, the substantial 
terms, of which have been that: A. De 
fendant corporations boycott such news- 
papers, including the New York Times, that 


charge advertising rates other than those 
agreed upon and acceptable to the defend- 
ants. B. Defendant corporations maintain 


and support the defendant association, which 
as part of its activities, maintains several 
committees, among them one known as the 
advertising rate committee, to represent the 
membership of the association in its deal 
ings with publishers of newspapers, includ- 
ing the New York Times, in matters involv- 
ing advertising rates. 

9. During the period of time 
this information and for the 


covered by 
purpose of 


effectuating the aforesaid conspiracy, the 
defendants, by agreement and concert of 
action, which as hereinafter alleged, they 


conspired to do and more _ particularly, 
among others, have done and performed the 
following acts and things: In or about 
the month of January, 1943, the New York 


Times and defendant R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., were negotiating regarding a new ad- 
vertising contract for the following year. 
The New York Times suggested a new 
clause, giving the New York Times the 
option to charge for engraving cuts. The 


parties could not come to an agreement, and 
on or about February 27, 1943, defendant 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., refused to negotiate 
any further and referred the matter to the 


Advertising Rate Committee of the defend 
ant association for further negotiations: 
the Advertising Rate Committee invited the 


New York Times to be present at a meetinz 
of such committee scheduled for March 5, 
1943. Prior to the meeting, the New York 
Times advised defendant R. H. Macy & Co., 
Ine., and on March 5, 1943, the New York 
Times informally notified the advertising 











OUR NEW TWIN-TYPEWRITER TO TAKE CARE OF THE PAPER 
SHORTAGE IN THE CITY ROOM 


especially for Evitor & PUBLISHER by Rube Goldberg, New 


Drazen 


York Sun. 


increase in advertising rates of retail store 





rate committee of an impending increage in 
advertising rates; on or about March ¢ 
1943, the New York Times mailed to the 
defendant corporation notices of a Proposed 


to become effective on May 7, 1943; 
tween March 5 and March 10 the defenday 
corporations agreed to boycott the Ney 
York Times until it cancelled its proposeg 
advertising rate increase; and on or about 
March 14, 1943, the boycott became effective 
by the withdrawal of all the defendant ¢op. 
porations’ scheduled advertisements in the 
New York Times. The defendant corporg. 
tions suggested that the New York Time 
substitute for the proposed advertising rate 
increase a new price to the public of § 
cents for the daily Times and 15 cents fo; 
the Sunday Times. The Times refused to 
do this. 
Jurisdiction and Venue 

10. The combination and conspiracy here. 
in alleged was formed and carried out with. 
in the Southern District of New York 
The defendants, during the period of time 
eovered by this information and _ withip 
three years prior to the presentation of this 
information, carried out said combination 
and conspiracy within said district by hold. 
ing meetings at the Empire State Club ip 
New York City and at other places at whic 
they agreed to boycott the New York Times 

11. As a result of the combination ani 
conspiracy hereinbefore alleged, the New 
York Times has been deprived of a sub 
stantial amount of revenue. In _ addition, 
readers of the Times located both in th 
State of New York and outside of the State 
of New York have been deprived of access 
to information regarding merchandise avail. 
able to them at the defendant corporations, 

12. And so the United States of America, 
acting through its above named representa 
tive, accuses and says the defendants above 


named at all times during the period of 
time covered by this information, and par 
ticularly within the three-year period next 


preceding the date of the filing of this in. 


formation, within the Southern District 
of New York and within the jurisdiction 
of this court, in the manner and fom 


aforesaid, did then and there unlawfully and 
with intent to do so, knowingly engage ina 
combination and conspiracy in undue, 
unreasonable and direct restraint of trade 
and commerce among the several States 
against the peace and dignity of the United 
States of America and contrary to the 
form of the statute of the same in sud 
case made and provided. 


a 

Ickes Would Like to 
Be a Writing Man 

At last the truth is out about Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
He was once a newspaperman. Now 
he would sooner be a writing map 
than a Cabinet Officer, a Fuel Ad- 
ministrator or other government d- 
ficial. He said so Monday in Phila 
delphia at a luncheon held at the 
Bellevue Stratford under auspices 0 
the Booksellers Association of Phila- 
delphia and the Philadelphia Record. 


Expressing envy of the writer wh 
can “rattle off a big thick book whik 
waiting for his wife to put supper o 
the table,” the Secretary admitted 
he is not akin to the modern type 
writer and still prefers the steel pe 
he has been using for 40 years. 

“T envy the man who can turn ott. 
faster than I can save money to buy 
them, a saga in six or eight volumes, 
said Mr. Ickes. “I would rather bk 
that man than President . . . I low 
to write.” And he admits he isé 
temperamental writer. “The sou 
of meat frying in these days of ration 
ing is very distracting.” 

Having lately displayed a flair fo 
bursting forth in various America 
periodicals, Secretary Ickes, who use 





to be an isolationist, is the author @ 
a book published this week under th 
title of “The Autobiography of Cur 
mudgeon.” How he came to write! 
he explained in this fashion: 


Two years ago he nearly hi 
pneumonia, and thought how “a It 
of people” would relish his obituary 
So, “maliciously I conceived the notia 
of taking it out on those who hat 
relished my obituary” by writing bi 
own. 

The luncheon also honored Jem 
Doyle, cartoonist, and Charles Fishe: 
columnist, of the Philadelphia Ret 
ord, who collaborated on “Accorditt 
to Doyle.” J. David Stern, publish 
of the Record, said bringing togeth 
authors and the reading public } 
become a Philadelphia institution. 
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Congress to Investigate 


Print Paper 


Curtailment 


Rep. Halleck of Indiana Authored 
Resolution Including Probe of OPA and 
WPB Plans for Grade Labeling 


WasHINGTON, April 12— Canadian 
producers and domestic consumers of 
newsprint will be called before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to present their 
views on print paper curtailment. 

Congressional investigation, assured 
when the Democrat- controlled rules 
committee went on record in favor of 
the probe, has been formalized by 
near unanimous vote of the House. 

Linked to the newsprint investiga- 
tion will be a study of departmental 
plans for grade labeling and other 
innovations desired by persons within 
the War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration and elsewhere 
in the federal government. 


AP Case a Factor 


The resolution launching the inquiry 
describes the field of investigation as 
encompassing these subjects: 

1, Requirements with respect to fed- 
eral grade labeling of articles or com- 
modities, and the discarding of private 
names or articles or commodities. 

2. Requirements which would have 
the effect of curtailing the production 
or consumption of newsprint or book 
papers used in the printing of news- 
papers, magazines, or such other pub- 
lations as are admitted to second- 
class mailing privileges. 

3. Any other requirements intended 
to bring about simplification and 
standardization of production, market- 
ing and distribution of articles or 
commodities, as well as concentration 
of industry or production. 

The Department of Justice anti-trust 
proceedings against Associated Press 
was a factor in moving Congress to 
inquire into the print paper situation. 
Rep. Paul Shafer of Michigan, accused 
unnamed federal officials of engaging 
in “a persistent, determined and con- 
certed effort to interfere with and 
curtail the full freedom of the press 
as guaranteed to the people of America 
under the Constitution.” 

“These efforts,’ he continued, 
“seemed to have reached their climax 
in the filing of what I term the spite 
suit against the Associated Press. 

’ Says Directed Against Press 

“It was my thought at the time that 
this suit, which clearly revealed the 
spleen and animus of the enemies of 
a free press, was to be the final, as it 
was in fact the most dangerous, move 
in the game that was being played 
and the objective of which was to 
deprive the American people of their 
constitutional right to be told what 
was going on by an untrammeled 
press 


“But we were in error. Instead of 
placing their dependence on the suit, 
those striking at the press executed 
an oblique maneuver while the suit 
was pending. They moved to curb, 
curtail and restrict the paper on 
which the news might be printed. 
This, in my opinion, was to give what 
8 commonly known as an ‘ace in the 
hole’ in the event the Associated 
Press suit failed.” 

Shafer traced the history of news- 
Print curtailment, saying the press and 
Public accepted the initial 10% cut 
but balked at the “ridiculously un- 
necessary” suggestion of an additional 
1% slash which, he said, originated 
in OPA. The Congressional demand 
for investigation before additional cur- 


tailments might be made began only 
one day before word came from 
Canada that the production would be 
larger than first expected, and there- 
fore that the new curtailment could 
be held in abeyance. 


Halleck Asked Probe 


Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
author of the investigatory resolution, 
said he desired inquiry into whether 
“some one is restraining Canadian 
and the American producers from fill- 
ing the market in this country so that 
the need of imports of pulp and paper 
from Scandinavian countries will be 
here after the war.” “I want to know,” 
Halleck continued, “whether the will- 
ingness of American newspaper and 
magazine publishers to make any 
sacrifice to help win the war is being 
imposed upon. I want to know if 
the American people are being im- 
posed upon. This proposed investiga- 
tion is the answer.” 

The congressman charged that the 
basis for grade labeling movements 
is a desire by extremists in the gov- 
ernment to acquire greater hold on 
American industry. The inquiry, he 
predicted “will help put the bureau- 
crats in their places and permit more 
experienced and practical men to 
chart the course.” 

Support for the grade labeling in- 
vestigation came from Rep. Jerry 
Voorhis of California, who is a backer 
of that merchandising method but 
who declared that, if grade labeling 
is to be required, Congress and not a 
bureau should order it. 

Meanwhile, from sources considered 
to be correctly informed, came a re- 
port that the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order on price and wage ceilings 
originally was drafted in a manner 
that would require Administrator 
Prentiss Brown to install compulsory 
grades on canned commodities. Brown, 
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NEWSPAPERS STILL CONSIDERED "ESSENTIAL" 


WASHINGTON, April 14—Abolishment of the Selective Service 3-B classi- 

fication, for men in essential industries who have dependents, does not 
change the relative standing of newspapers among the essential fields. That 
entire classification has been stricken out; there no longer is a deferred cate- 
gory into which is placed all registrants in name industries, where depend- 
ency co-exists. But newspapers still are regarded essential enterprises, and key 
men employed by them (managing editors, news editors, war correspondents, 
and photographers) are eligible for deferments. Any other newspaper 
employe whose essentiality is established to the satisfaction of his local 
board, may be occupationally deferred. The classifying of four jobs is 
advisory and does not demark the bounds of essentiality, the War Manpower 


Commission explains. 


NEWSPRINT USE 5% BELOW 3 MONTHS OF ‘41 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS reporting to the American Newspaper Publishers 

Association consumed 237,111 tons of newsprint paper in March, 1943, com- 
pared with 251,042 tons in 1942, and 258,518 tons in 1941. This was a decrease in 
March, 1943, of 5.5% under March, 1942, and 8.3% under March, 1941. The total 
estimated newsprint consumption in the United States for March, 1943, was 
319,127 tons which includes all kinds of uses of newsprint paper. For the first 
quarter of 1943, it was estimated to be 904,435 tons. During the first three 
months of 1943 the reporting newspapers used 671,995 tons of newsprint, a 
decrease of 3.9% under the first three months of 1942, and a decrease of 5% 
under the first three months of 1941. The stocks of newsprint paper on hand 
with newspapers reporting to the ANPA was 56 days’ supply at the end of 
March, 1943, which was a drop of four days’ supply from 60 days on hand at 


the end of February, 1943. 





according to the story, succeeded in 
bringing about a rewriting, striking 
out that language. 

The fact that official inquiry has 
been authorized was regarded suf- 
ficient reason to expect word from 
OBA that compulsory federal grades 
will either be abandoned or at least 
shelved pending the outcome of the 
probe. 

Administrator Brown considers the 
issue one for decision by Congress, he 
told a House committee Wednesday. 
He expressed willingness to make the 
decision if the legislative branch does 
not, but he admitted there is doubt in 
his mind whether the basic act per- 
mits him to establish compulsory 
grades. 

Brown’s deputy, J. K. Galbraith, 
argued that grades are essential and 
should be established. 

Rep. Halleck believes the inquiry 
will be made by a subcommittee 
rather than the full group. It is his 
expectation, he said, that there will 
be no avoidable delay in launching 
the study. 


Davis Opposed To 
Government Paid Ads 


Asked at his press conference this 
week for his views on government- 
paid advertising, Elmer Davis, OWI 
chief, said: “This office always has 
been opposed to government-paid ad- 
vertising. It is apt to lead fo all kinds 
of difficulty. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for extremely unwholesome in- 
fluence over newspaper policy.” 

Asked if he were directing his com- 
ment to the projected Bankhead bill, 
Davis said he doubted the legality of 
comment by him on congressional leg- 
islative matters and would have to 
refrain from comment on the bill. 

His position on newspaper adver- 
tising also extends to purchase of radio 
time, he said. An exception, he 
agreed, was the purchase of time on 
Alaska facilities to send news pro- 
grams. This, he explained, was neces- 
sary if the stations, essential to the 
communications system there because 
there is no substitute, were to be saved 
from folding up. 





Assignment for 6 Arouses 


Washington 


WASHINGTON, April 12—The Wash- 

ington press corps is at the boiling 
point but because of censorship rules 
is unable to go to the public with its 
complaint against a new development 
limiting access to news under the 
control of the White House. 

Six writers have been picked who, 
with a representative of each of the 
three major press associations, will 
enjoy the exclusive privilege of cov- 
ering the assignment. 

Bert Andrews of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and William H. Lawrence 
of the New York Times, were asked 
officially to select the correspondents. 
They picked themselves; William C. 
Murphy, Jr., of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Roscoe Drummond of the 
Christian Science Monitor; Raymond 
P. Brandt of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; and Dewey L. Fleming of the 
Baltimore Sun. 

No Geographical Distribution 


No criticism has been levelled at 
Andrews and Lawrence for placing 
themselves on the list. Their col- 
leagues reason that as long as the 
White House directive was to be car- 


Press Corps 


ried out, it was natural that they 
should want their own newspapers 
represented. 

But the choices, it is contended, find 
no geographical justification. With 
one exception they are from the east- 
ern area, ignoring the western part of 
the United States and the entire south. 
Lack of representation from the Chi- 
cago and Detroit zones was a notice- 
able omission. No women were 
chosen. Evening newspapers were 
largely excluded. Unlike the Press 
Gallery formula for awarding seats at 
national political party conventions, 
no applications were sought and in the 
allocations geographical considerations 
were not weighed with circulations or 
service areas. In each instance, the 
selected correspondent represents a 
newspaper in a highly competitive 
local field. 

Andrews and Lawrence both hold 
office in the White House Correspon- 
dents’ Association, but the happening 
was not an official association action. 
Neither Paul Wooton, president, nor 
Fred Pasley, secretary, took part in 
it; in fact, neither knew of it until 


the matter was an accomplished fact. 

At least one newspaper which found 
the correspondent of its local com- 
petitor named to the group of six, 
made formal complaint to Press Sec- 
retary Stephen Early. 

None of the picked writers will have 
an exclusive story. Everything that 
is written will be cleared through the 
Office of Censorship and then made 
available to all. The White House 
seemingly takes the position that this 
arrangement does no paper an injus- 
tice for the reason that the product of 
newspapermen of acknowledged skill 
will be available to them. Corres- 
pondents and their newspapers who 
prefer to write the news as they see 
it find that right abridged and regard 
the method a gratuitous reflection 
upon their prestige. 

The development has served further 
to strain feelings between the White 
House and the press, already near the 
breaking point as a result of the sug- 
gestion that reporters “Lay off” dele- 
gates to the forthcoming International 
Food Conference. Originally a virtual - 
ultimatum to the newspapers to per- 
mit the Office of War Information to 
do the covering, the suggestion later 
was toned down by Elmer Davis, who 
frowned upon the policy and an- 
nounced that his agency will carry to 
the press a summary of what goes on 
in executive sessions, but will not seek 
to limit coverage in other respects. 
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NEW YORK ADDRESSES 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


O F 


VISITING 


PUBLISHERS 





Aberdeen (S. D.) American-News 


Adrian (Mich.) Telegram 
Albany iN: Y.) Knickerbocker News 
Albany (N. Y.) Times Union 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal! 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror... . 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) News 

Anniston (Ala.) Star...... 

Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel. . 

Ashland (Ky.) Independent 


Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal... 


Attica (Ind.) Ledger-Tribune 
Attleboro (Mass ) Sun ; 
Auburn (N,. Y.) Citizen-Ad) -ertiser 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-New = 


Baltimore (Md.) News-Post and 


American....... 


Baltimore (Md.) Sun 


Bangor (Me.) News 


Bath (Me.) Times... . 
Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times 


Advocate 
Bayonne (N. J.) Times pe v ane 


. Stuart H. Perry 
..A. J. McDonald...... 
..Fred I. Archibald........ 
S88 eee 
... Fred G. 
. Gardiner Kline... 
.C. H. McKinley 
ag ag M. Ayers..... 


. L. Desaulniers 





Ridder-Johns, Inc., 382 


Madison Ave. 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Lexington Hotel 


. Waldorf-Astoria 


St. Regis Hotel 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. .............005 


era 
Cincinnati (O.) Times-Star............... 
Clearfield (Pa.) Progress................. 
Cleveland (O.) News.......... 


a. Serer Waldorf-Astoria 
Roger H. Ferger.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Frederick W. Giesel...... . Waldorf-Astoria 
OSS ea Ambassador Hote! 
Georme Fries... .ccscscvves Ambassador Hote! 
G. Albert Stewart. . .. Waldorf-Astoria 
Leo P. Doyle. ......+. Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph V. Madigan. . a aoaien Waldorf-Astoria 


Sunday 
oct. 00- 0:9 es ME TRE, oi nc ccccncndennensebbivsesvecsizs 


.. Frank B. Nichols. . 
.Chas. P. Manship...... 
.Sydney A. Lazarus...... 


5 F. For Te Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. B. F. Forgey Waldorf-Astoria 

» BEE. 6 0 000000068 Plaza Hotel 

_— BD, BOD, 2 2 vcc0006s.00 Astor Hotel 
Geo, C. Biggers.......... Ambassador Hotel 


.J. Frank McDermond, Jr.. New Yorker Hotel 
. Clarence D. Roberts 
.Mr. ae 9 William O. 


ey: Taft Hotel 


I Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. a Mis. Charles 
Re ‘Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
. William S. Morris......../ Astor Hotel 
.Charles W. Hoefer. . . Waldorf-Astoria 


B 


ee eee 


E. P. Kavanaugh......... Waldorf-Astoria 

8 eae Waldorf-Astoria 

BD Ty, TRE. own cenvece Tuscany Hotel 

W. F. Schmick........00. c/o John B, W oodward, Inc., 
110 East 42nd St. 

Fred D, Jordan.......... Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank L. Ames........... Lexington Hotel 


Lexington Hotel 
... Woodstock Hotel 
..McAlpin Hotel 
. Waldorf-Astoria 
Herman Lazarus......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert T. Walsh......... Waldorf-Astoria 
George O. Kamper....... Waldorf-Astoria 


Andrew J. Pease 





Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise & Journal.....Mrs. J. Ll. Mapes......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) News-Tribune.......... James H. March......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald & Raleigh 
i ccna en enee036 ca wesd Gidea Charles Hodel............ Piccadilly Hotel 
Bellingham (Wash.) Herald... ssa so os 2 00n0eee Waldorf-Astoria 
Beloit (Wis.) News. ... is i cn eesesescud Commodore Hotel 
= 7 TE: c0nrcoovet Commodore Hotel 
Karstaedt.......... Commodore Hotel 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times............. Rolland i, ME. iw wcens Waldorf-Astoria 
Stanley Fink..........00- Waldorf-Astoria 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press.............+- A. B, Engelbert.......... Belmont Plaza Hotel 
Merle C. Ostrom......... Belmont Plaza Hotel 


Birmingham (Ala.) News & Age-Herald.. 


Bisbee (Ariz.) Daily Review... .. 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Detroit, Mich... 
Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor. . 


Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler 
Boston (Mass.) Post.......... 
Boston (Mass.) Record-American 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald 
Bristol (Conn.) Press........ 


Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise-Times....... 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express 


Buffalo (N. Y.) News 


Burlington (N. C.) Times-News 


Burlington (Vt.) Free Press... . 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, Canton, Ohio. , 


.Harry B. Bradley........ 


..David W. Howe... 
.John D. Raridan. . 


. Taft Hotel 


James E. Chappell........Taft Hotel 
Cleveland E. Dodge...... 40 Wall St. 
.Arthur R. Treanor........ Waldorf-Astoria 
A. Warren Norton........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Alvah Blanchard......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert Choate........... Pierre Hotel 
» ERT.» ccwcccescens Lexington Hotel 
‘Harold G. Kern.......... Warwick Hotel 

Leigh Danenberg.........Astor Hotel 
Arthur S. Barnes......... Commodore Hotel 
E. Bartlett Barnes........ Commodore Hotel 
Charles L. Fuller......... Waldorf-Astoria 


Frank D. Schroth....... 
Burrows Matthews...... 


Frank J. Clancy... 


.24 Johnson St., Brooklyn 

.c/o Lorenzen & Thompson, 
28 W. 44th S 

ssaned c/o Lorenzen iy Thompson, 
28 W. 44th St. 


Louis Woelfel............ Commodore Hotel 
William V. McGrain...... Commodore Hotel 
- Waldorf-Astoria 
Mes. R. B. Terry.....cc0 Waldorf-Astoria 
ee ee Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. D. A. Rawley....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Staley A. Cook........... Lexington Hotel 


. . Waldorf-Astoria 
. .Waldorf-Astoria 
i Pe. 05565 5645s OR Ree eReRSbe¥ dc 











Joseph K. Vodrey........ Roosevelt Hotel 
Roy D. Moore........... Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis H. Brush........... Waldorf-Astoria 
Bradford Publications, Inc., Bradford, Pa. . Lester R. Edwards....... Ambassador Hotel 
Henry A. Satterwhite..... Ambassador Hotel 
Butler (Pa.) Bagle...........0.secevccees Vernon IL. Wise.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
c 
Camden (Ark.) News.... «Cy Bh. Pitanat, 000005000003 Park Central Hotel 
Canton (Ohio) Repository...............- John D. Raridan......... Waldorf-Astoria 
SC eee 
Joseph K. Vodrey........ Roosevelt Hotel 
a eee Waldorf-Astoria 
ROE BE CRs xncnes.c.cee Waldorf-Astoria 
Catskill (N. Y.) Daily Mail.............. M. Edw. Silberstein...... New Weston Hotel 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette............... Clare R. Marshall........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph F. Hiadky, Jr. ....Belmont Plaza Hotel 
Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel. ..............+-- VEEED FOF. os ccccvececess Waldorf-Astoria 
Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette........... Helen M. Steviek....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Mafajen Stevick Dyess. ...Waldorf-Astoria 
J. A. McDermott......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. ............ Robert L. Smith.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank Knight... McAlpin Hotel 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer.........--.4++ P. H. Batte.......0..s00 Plaza Hotel 
Curtis B. Johnson........ Plaza Hotel 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times & Free Press...Charles McD. Puckett. ... Waldorf-Astoria 
Roy McDonald.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Everett Allen............ Waldorf-Astoria 
Chester (Pa.) Times. .........02..cserees Alfred G. Hill............ Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News.........-..+++ ohn F. O’Keefe.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
OO ORS Waldorf-Astoria 
George F. Hartford....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicago (Ill.) Herald-American........... % i | Sane? Metropolitan Club 
B. D. Fultom.....0..0c00e Waldorf-Astoria 
ps MER: 6:6:0.:6-010:9:0:%:0 0 Waldorf-Astoria 
roe CR enc Marshall Field........... 250 Park Ave. 
Clem J. Randau.......... 86 Mendota Ave., Rye, N. Y. 
Silliman Evans,.......... Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Ward C. Mayborn........ Waldorf-Astoria 
E. Waldorf-Astoria 
M, allace Brooks.......... “<a rane ret 
eet | eee eee Tee : ‘ 4 Jaldorf-Astoria 
Chicago ¢ R. J |! Waldorf-Astoria 
5. Waldorf-Astoria 
TA eee Waldorf-Astoria 
Melvin Barker........... Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. ...........--...5. W. BE. MacFarlane........ Waldorf-Astoria 
E.M — errr aldorf-Astoria 
“s rs Waldorf-Astoria 
. M. TC enapbeil Katie niv eo Waldorf-Astoria 


foward....... . St. Regis Hotel 
EE ty eee 
Charles F. McCahill...... St. Regis Hotel 
Stewart Hooker.......... Lexington Hotel 
Cleveland (O,) Plain Dealer .John S. McCarrens....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul Ballamy............ Waldorf-Astoria 
_A > eae Waldorf-Astoria 


ee OT ae 
Sterling Graham......... 
Jos. V. Madigan.......... 
is So s0 0090.2 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


. Biltmore Hotel 


Roosevelt Hotel 


. Waldorf-Astoria 


Cleveland (O.) Press...... ..John G. Meilink.......... 
Worth C, Coutney............. 
Walter Ogden............ 
George Fuller............ 

Clinton (Ia.) Herald............... eS ft Seer 

Coatesville (Pa.) Record..............45. C. H. Heintzelman. 

Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal. . 5 ahaa .Hugh J. Powell 


Colorado Springs (Colo.) Gazette- Telegr: A ee 
SS, eee 
CE GR Bic ccccctivicces vrs 8 BO ees 
S. L. Latimer, Jr......... 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger- Senge A. H. Chapemem.....+s: 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch. ye % le. evavene 
H. R. Young. . 


Columbus (O.) Ohio State Journal. . Walter J. Reck. . 
Robert S. Harper. . 
Corning (N. Y.) Evening Leader..........W. A. Underhill...... 
Cumberland (Md.) Times Snel Joseph B, Finan... 


John J. McMullen 


D 


.. Ted Dealey. 
.Tom G, Gooch......... 
Albert Swinsky, Jr..... 


Dallas (Tex.) News 
Dallas (Tex.) Times- Herald 


Davenport (Ia.) Daily Times 7 § YP eS 

Dayton (O.) Journal-Herald ee eee 
John Sweeterman........ 

Denver (Colo.) Post..........0+5+: .- +I F, McMahon.......... 


Des Moines (la.) Register '& Tribune 


Gardner Cowles, Jr....... 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press , 


ere .. John S. Knight.... 
J. H. Barry ‘sea 
B. R. Hatton........ 
W. E. Seripps...... 
Cc, D. Brewer 
D. R. Merill..... 
Pt, ct sks 600 ee” 
W. S. Gilmore... 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 


Detroit (Mich.) News 


’, H. Moore..... 
’, H. Mills... 


Detroit (Mich.) Times 

’. &. Anderman 
Dover (O.) Daily Reporter. ..............A. A. Hoopingarner 
Dubuque (Ia.) Telegraph Herald.... .F. W. Woodward 


.J. R. Van Horn. 


Duluth (Minn.) Herald & News-Tribune. . 


Robert B. Ridder... 


. .Ridder-Johns, 


.Ambassador Hote! 


Waldorf-Astoria 


. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 


Waldorf-Astoria 


-McAlpin Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 


... Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 


Waldorf-Astoria 


. Yale Club 
. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 


: Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Commodore Hotel 
.Commodore Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Savoy-Plaza Hotel 
. Waldorf-Astoria Tower 


Apartments 


. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Astor Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


. «Waldorf-Astoria 


Barclay Hotel 

Warwick Hotel 
Warwick Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
c/o Noee 


Rothenburg & 


Jann, 366 Maison Ave 


Ridder-Johns, 
Madison Ave. 


Madison Ave. 


Durham (N. C.) Herald and Sun........ HS GS. GR. div ccs veces McAlpin Hotel 
E 
Easton (Pa.) Express. .. i ARG: FONG. 000 Kenesiavees 
John F. Wohlers......... raldorf-Astoria 
N. S. Rounsley..’......... Tate Hotel 


J. L. Stackhouse........ 
whens PORT rer 
, .R. Eaton Fedou.... 

.Mr. & Mrs, Fred L,. Crane. 
OS SO aa 
George W. Holloway 
George W. Swift........ 


E1 Dorado (Ark.) News & Times... . 
Elgin (111.) Courier-News. . yer 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal. . 





. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Park Central Hote! 
er Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

span E lizabeth, N. J. 

. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Inc., 


342 


Inc., 342 


Inc,, 3 


Hackensatt 


Ellwood City (Pa.) Ledger ; <pe CD s.4o860r0006 Lexington Hotel 
Borie (Pa.) Times... cccosecscccscscccevce George Mead............ Roosevelt Hotel 
John J. Mead, Jr......... Roosevelt Hote! 
Evansville (Ind.) Press-Courier...........W. C. Bussing eres Waldorf-Astoria 
F 
Fall River (Mass.) Herald News.......... ec CINE v5 64 066008 Kelly-Smith Co. 
a ee rrr Kelly-Smith Co. 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum.......... ..Norman D. Black, Sr . Waldorf-Astoria 
Norman D. Black, Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 
Findlay (O.) Republican-Courier.......... R.L. Heminger...... . .. Roosevelt Hotel 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram. ......../ Amon G. Carter..........Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Ss & i ea Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont (Neb.) Guide & Tribune . Lester A. Walker......... Waldorf-Astoria 
G 
Garden City (Kan.) Seem. petieeseaan Gervais F, Reed.......... Fairfax Hotel 
Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette. . ke memeonee Mr. and Mea James W. 
civ enkiaeeec6.ca Taft Hotel 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune................ i errr oy or ee 
ee ae A ers ee Taft Hotel 
Wo Mis Coc cccccsccse R. R. Mulligan, 441 Lexing 
ton Ave. 
Gloversville-Johnstown (N. Y.) Leader-Re- 
plone TaetGld ...n occ we cccssvccesene Frank L. Rogers... ......Taft Hotel 
Edward H. Mills......... Commodore Hotel 
Robert J. Arnold......... Commodore Hotel 
Miss Alice Rogers........ Taft Hotel 
Gloucester (Mass.) Times..............55 RE Re Lincoln Hotel 
Th SE ncsiessavevcns Lincoln Hotel 
Goldsboro (N. C.) News-Argus............ albot Patrick........... Jaldorf-Astoria 
A, W. Himeie. 0c cccccccce Lincoln Hotel 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald.............. M. M. Oppegard......... c/o Ridder-Johns, 
Madison Ave. 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald............ lows A. Weil, Jr Waldorf-Astoria 
Sreat Falls (Mont.) Tribune.............. O. S. Warden Waldorf-Astoria 
jreenfield (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette...... Paul Walcott ... Taft Hotel 
Greenville (S. C.) News & Piedmont....... Charlie Peace .. Taft Hotel 
Judson W, Chapman Taft Hotel 
H 
Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen Record........ Russell L. Binder........ a Main St., 
Hagerstown oe. ) Herald-Mail........... Re eS ceca cme ek Waldorf-Astoria 
Hanover (Pa.) Sun. ....cccccccsccoccseee C, Homer Meredith....... Roosevelt Hotel 
Hugh B. Hostetter........ Roosevelt Hotel 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot & News.......... Charles H. Morrison...... Commodore Hotel 
Homer E. Moyer......... Commodore Hotel 
Hartford (Conn.) Times..................David R. Daniel. ........Ambassador Hotel 


Francis S. Murphy....... 


Ambassador Hotel 
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NEW YORK ADDRESSES 


7; 


OF VISITING 








7—7—_"7"™" 
Pa.) Plain Speaker-Standard Sen- ; 
awe ¢ oa seeece ns ee eeecerenereeece Frank Walser............ Waldorf-Astoria 
‘ BL. See Waldorf-Astoria 
1 Town (N. Y.) Nassau Review- 
= a Ss Vane ae eee neutas . Secapeewad emmen Th. GUIs. «5 00 5 «0s Waldorf-Astoria 
; heodore Edson.......... Review-Star Bidg., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 
George P. Moyer......... Review-Star Bldg., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 
John M. Greene.......... Review-Star Bldg., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 
William C, Fowley.......Review-Star Bl dg. , Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y 
Arthur L. Hodges........ Review-Star "Bidg., , Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 
ad Town (N. Y.) Newsday oc S, POM, cco cecccvesecesccecsccecoceueucsess 
- aaeamaaama me Chas. L. Nicholson. ...... Commodore Hotel 
gg re Sicbesacepnnasersesncness 
; int (N. @.) Enterprise..........-. P,P cic decnes neces ‘aldorf-Astoria 
High Point ¢ ia ee, SO ccccuccs Waldorf-Astoria 
DD. A. ROW. cc ccccccues Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. D. A. Rawley....... bo me rr 
ken (N. J.) Jersey Observer.......... A. L. Kohnfelder......... Waldorf-Astoria 
pee OF. 107 d Norman R. Kohnfelder.. .. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hoosier State Press Association. ...... ‘ ‘ks Frank McDermond, Jr. New Yorker Hotel 
Hope (Ark.) Star......-.eeeeeeeeeeee et RO eer Park Central Hotel 
Hornell (N. Y.) , er Fi CP taccerssccans Taft Hotel 
Hot Springs (Ark.) New-Era.......... ...C, E. Palmer .....Park Central Hotel 
Hot Springs (Ark.) Sentinel Record........ C. E. Palmer. . .......Park Central Hotel 
Houston te EN, sc¥ och ge uae (o 8 “Sear? Belmont-Plaza Hotel 
Hudson (N. Y.) Star... .....eeccceeecees Emory C. Van Loan...... Lincoln Hotel 
Henry M. a. ie dite.co Lincoln Hotel 
Huntingdon (Pa.) News...........---+e05 John H. Biddle. . .I,incoln Hotel 
Hutchinson (Kan.) a s-Herald. .. John P. Harris... .. .Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
1 
j lis (Ind,) News.. .Richard Fairbanks -Plaza Hotel _ 
nteenpels Gael) Hilton U. Brown . Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph F, Breeze . Waldorf-Astoria 
C, Walter McCarty.. ‘ ‘re 
i is (Ind.) Star........ ..B. F. Lawrence : . Waldorf-Astoria 
meegeee Gans Sie James A. Stuart. ery Waldorf-Astoria 
lowa City (Ia.) Press-Citizen ...W. T. Hageboeck.... . Ambassador Hotel 
Ironwood (Mich.) Globe. . .Linwood I, Noyes .. Waldorf-Astoria 
F. G. Sappington....... . Waldorf-Astoria 
J 
n (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. . : - Jos. E. Noll.. ee . . Waldorf-Astoria 
— (tise ) a PEs once onze |. .Frederick Sullens......... McAlpin Hotel 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun. PR RS McAlpin Hotel 
Albert A. Stone........ .McAlpin News _ 
lacksonville (Fla.) Journal » |) reer Western sarge Tnion, 
} anand ’ 310 E. 45th St. 
Jacksonville (Fla.) ‘Limes-Union . Jesse 2s. Elliott. ..... : Py i naam 
N. Y.) Post-Journal ode Eke BUMMIEMBs oc cccecess Ta ote 
puaee ¢ ) ~ J. A. Hall. ......++...-. omeitos Hotel 
hn Rae Walter M. Dear.......... Waldorf-Astoria 


Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal. . 
Joliet (Ill.) Herald-News. 


Kane (Pa.) Daily + “pe 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star.. 


Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman........... 


Kinston (N. C.) Free Press 


Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel. 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune.......... 
Laconia (N. H.) Citizen.......... 


Lawrence (Mass.) Kagle-Tribune 


Lebanon (Pa.) News-Times. .. 


Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader. ... 


eS A eee 


..Harry du Bois Frey...... 
..H, Galt Braxton... 


..M.G, Chambers.... 
.Richard Blacklidge 


. George A. Mellen........ 


. Waldorf-Astoria 


Rudolph E. : 
. .Waldorf-Astoria 


iF Sere 


K 


« ea a i os dda sewed Astor Hotel 
. Earl McCollum 


eer re Waldorf-Astoria 
eeudenead Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Shelton Hotel 
Louis R. Netter.......... Shelton Hotel 
Crane c/o Mrs. J. Worth McAlis- 
ter, 327 Howard Ave., 
Radburn, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
. Seripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers, 230 Park Ave. 
. . Waldorf-Astoria 


Roy A. Roberts 
H. Dean Fitzer.......... 


L 


. Edward J. Gallagher...... Waldorf-Astoria 


. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Barclay Hotel 
seéeeau Ward-Griffith Co., 247 Park 


Ave. 
..Ward-Griffith Co., 247 Park 


Lincoln D. Fitzpatrick. . . 
Rogers. 
Harold B. Morrill 


Irving E. 


ve. 
.Henry L. Wilder. ..Taft Hotel 
Sc Taft Hotel 
..Fred B. Wachs.. ..c/o EK. Katz Agency, 500 


Fifth Ave. 


Lewiston (Me.) Sun-Journal........... » I OB 6.00.50 0000 Pennsylvania Hotel 
Russell H. FS clic ih cola Pennsylvania Hotel 
Be CO) COR oc ci vccerewereasnes Mr. & Mrs. John L,. Nugent Barclay Hotel 
Sh errr eee Taft Hotel — 
ue Haven (Pa.) Express ...+.Frank D, O’ ey. Nenees Waldorf-Astoria 
Lockport (N. Y.) Union- Sun- -Journal. . .E. D. Corso ...+.++++eCommodore Hotel 
Wm. S. Kemble reer rt Commodore Hotel 
Lincoln (Neb.) Journal............seeeeee Joe W. Seacrest.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Democrat..... K. A. Engel.. ; . Waldorf-Astoria 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Gazette . 4d N. Heiskell............ Waldorf-Astoria ; : 
Long Branch (N. J.) Daily Record SO eee c/o Bogner & Martin, 295 


Longview (Wash.) Daily News...........+ 
Los Angeles (Calif.) News...........00006 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Times.............++ 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal & Times. . 
Ludington (Mich.) News............00005 


usgotia (Ark.) Banner News 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 








Madison Ave. 

Louis H. Farb............c/o Bogner & Martin, 290 
Madison Ave. 

Robert L. Meyers. ....... c/o Bogner & Martin, 295 
Madison Ave. 


. M. McClelland........ Waldorf-Astoria 

Yobert L. Smith. ... . Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles E. Arnn... . Waldorf-Astoria ri 
Norman Chandler........ Plaza Hotel 
Philip Chandler.......... Plaza Hotel 
Mark Ethridge........... Waldorf-Astoria 
Re dain caste keane Waldorf-Astoria 
De: Pe , .ccnccodeevavesseaeespengeceoucass 
DEG, TE. We WUMOOME. 5 oc cece dccess cence cccccsecine 

M 
GC. Te Ps 6c ccccucses Park Central Hotel 
. Mansfield......... Governor Clinton Hotel 


W. D. Mansfield, Be. .Governor Clinton Hotel 







Mahanoy City (Pa.) Record-American..... 1h 5 eee? Astor Hotel 
| Manchester Bode ) Evening Herald....... Ronald H. Ferguson. ..... evo ogy pe Agency, 
adison ve. 
Mariet TUNERS ais ics fovecs M a2. Will P. Me- 
s a K onatexnnlinpasloas: nr velt Hotel 
atinette (Wis.) E eT Frac. G. & ee eee Waldorf-Astoria 
iste plgmemnagnegl Linwood I “Noyes. . Waldorf-Astoria 
Mason City (Ia.) Globe-Gazette . chee P. Loomi: : "Waldorf-Astoria 
Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican....... Edward levies Bates..... Lincoln Hotel 
Robert S. Bates.........- Lincoln Hotel 
Maiden (Co (Tenn.) Appeal = H, eae 230 Park Ave. 
—--. ESPs Commodore Hotel 
Conn) Record. SS Me izs Galth. .. 2.6 000d Astor Hotel 
Mia MINICS ss Feswcwidinr Gaerne Dy Mahoney. Seay See Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Hoke Welch. - Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Michigan City (Ind.) News Dispatch. ..... R. C. Averitt... .. Lincoln Hotel 


WBE On oc sc scssnas “Lincoln Hotel 


Middletown (Conn.) Press..............-. Elmer S. Hubbell. . - Taft Hotel 
Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Herald........ Chas, E. Koons.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Middletown (O.) Journal................. Wi i Sc ccviceceseeus Lincoln Hotel 
Midland (Mich.) Daily News............. Philip T. Rich. ...... .c/e my gam 441 Lex- 
ington Ave. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal.......... 6+.0< ce ak cos cens . Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald B. Abert..... . .Waldorf-Astoria 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star-Journal & Tribune Joyce A. Swan........... Waldorf-Astoria 
Basil L. Walters. . - Waldorf-Astoria 
Ey We Od aKewcne ses Roosevelt Hotel 
Stanley Hawks........... Roosevelt Hotel 
Lyle K. Anderson. ....... Roosevelt Hotel 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Daily Times......... George B. Bickelhaupt. . . . Waldorf-Astoria 
Mobile (Ala.) Press-Register.............. T. Sgt. Hilary H. Lyons. ..c ee Artzybasheff, 
24 
Moline (Il!.) Daily Dispatch............../ nS Gewy Sumdime........:- Ww be ce oe 
Monroe (Mich.) Evening News...........JS Gray...........--005- Waldorf-Astoria 


Scalers esse 
Montgomery (Ala.) Adv ertiser-Journal.. were R. ¥ yy tas 
Moscow (Idaho) Daily Idahonian 


Muncie (Ind.) S 
Muskogee (Okla.) ) Daily Phoenix & Times- 


BPUNERS 3 4k'os- cdcuGatatonscanevennas Tams Bixby, Jr...... 
N 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph..............-. Burtt E. Warren... . 
Naugatuck (Conn.) News. ...........00+. Rudolph M. Hennick 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News............ Benjamin J. Foley 


Patrick M. Feeney.. 


James A. Doyle. . 


danbaeee Dr. Frank B. Robinson... 
Mount Vernon eee Y.) Daily Argus. ......: Arthur C. Saunders.....: 
itekdewnes ceed ce chads Frank E. Harrold. . 


ae ee c/o Kelly-Smith Co., 420 
Lexington Ave. 

- Roosevelt Hotel 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

. Waldorf-Astoria 


. .Waldorf-Astoria 


... Barclay Hotel 
.. Commodore Hotel 
hieekqda Waldorf-Astoria 
. .. Waldorf-Astoria 
hue deta Waldorf-Astoria 


Andrew J. Flanagan...... Waldorf-Astoria 


Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call 
Louis Reshkin.... 


Louis R. Albert, ih 4 


Newark (O.) Advocate & American Tribune. Frank W. Spencer. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times. .... Basil Brewer. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Beacon-News...... ...F. H. Keefe... 
Harry Cohen 
nitnekasacene . E. Hicken 
1 'G. Gavin 


Newburyport (Mass.) News 


New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier. .. 


Michael H. Wren... 


Arthur J. Sloane 


New Haven (Conn.) Register 


John H. Jackson 
George R. Gould 


Lionel S. Jackson... . als 


George Bazin 
New Orleans (La.) Item...........0cee0e. Ralph Nicholson. 
New Orleans (La.) Times- Picayune & States.L. K. Nicholson. 
John F. Tims, Jr 


New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune........ Howard Davis. ... 
Wilbur Forrest. . . 
A. V. Miller... .. ee 
P88 ea 


George Hufnagel 


William E. Robinson 


skee okke Owe Frederick W. Thorne 


Harry A. Wapshare...... 


. Everett B. Harvey. 


.John Day Jackson... . 
Richard S. Jackson 


. Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 
jaxnanwe Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 
eewKs Waldorf-Astoria 
......Plaza Hotel 
.J. P. McKinney & Son, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza 
.J. P. McKinney & Son, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza 
.Lincoln Hotel 
.Lincoin Hotel 
.c/o Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, 400 Madison Ave. 
c/o Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, 400 Madison Ave. 
c/o Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, 400 Madison Ave. 
. Plaza Hotel 
. Lexington Hotel 
Biltmore Hotel 
. Ambassador Hotel 
. Ambassador Hotel 
Ambassador Hotel 
. Plaza Hotel 
nenaa Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 





New York (N. Y.) Journal of Commerce... Joseph E. Ridder......... 
New York (N. yy Daily Mirror.......... Charles B. McCabe....... 235 E. 45th St 
New York (N. Y.) Daily News............ ee A cadvehvisesadendsaacndorscursueliee 
Pee ER ek cktvKcadcaditeldecwivenduiadntee 
Pi Ey UG ovate enevdusddeedcudsdduseteoruen 
Eee ND 6 ceeekvne'cenadubenedesReathcbeeae: 
1 Sap CE hiwki deen ae 6a oRd oie eiee 
Sg A) eee Dorothy S. Backer 2.78 West St 
Mary S. McClung. . 75 West St. 
an O. Thackrey. : 75 West St 
PE cicnteeedens .75 West St. 
Peer Teas Gee VP Di i i cctisccevcseccss Edwin S. Friendly. . .280 Broadway 


Lt. Thomas W. 
Keats Speed 
.-Lee B. Wood 


New York (N. Y.) World-Telegram.......Lee B. Wood.... 

Vernon Brooks... 

Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette. . . .A. C. Deuel 
Norfolk (Va.) henepene Pilot & Ledger- 

Dispatch 


P. S. Huber... 


H. S. Lewis...... 
Wee She MN a acaae< 
Campbell Arnoux. 
Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald 
Frederick S. Fox 


Wilmer D. Cressman, Jr. 
Robert I. McCrac 


Lt. Wm. T. Dewart, ‘Jr... 
Dewart 


N.S. Macneish. . . 


Frederick Lewis. .. 


William H. Shelton 


280 Broadway 
.280 Broadway 
...280 Broadway 
. .125 Barclay St. 
.125 Barclay St. 
125 Barclay St. 
........Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
-McAlpin Hotel 
McAlpin Hotel 
Taft Hotel 

Taft Hotel 


ken 





Norwalk (Conn.) Hour eat éeanliecoe Charles E. Kellogg Waldorf-Astoria 
Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin-Record......... Clifford C. Oat Belmont-Plaza Hotel 
Oo 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune......... eres }: o- . Plaza Hotel 
Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner.........A. L. Glasmann.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick & Blizzard.......... a 5 7 err Waldorf-Astoria 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman & Times. E. K. CINE. ocacwewes Plaza Hotel 
Dis he, Cue ccccasedeows Waldorf-Astoria 
We Bs vs cctcccecs Waldorf-Astoria 
Olympia (Wash.) Olympian..............S. A. Perkins............ Waldorf-Astoria 
Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times......... E. M. Waterbury.........Taft Hotel 
Ottawa (Kan.) Herald................... Sidney F, Harris......... Chatham Hotel 
P 
Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News & Post....... We Fe Cs dtc acin ts Williams, Lawrence”& Cres- 
mer Co., 285 Madison Ave. 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News.............. Edward H, Roemle....... Waldorf-Astoria 
William M. McBride...... Waldorf-Astoria 
Dow H. Drukker, Jr...... Waldorf-Astoria 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call............ DS WN ign65 460 sceadensceudéneddesavecesa 
Fels NE hd tvcddeacstadedaxeceadaaoenn 
po RG ee er Harry B. Haines......... Paterson, N. J. 
Edward B, Haines..:..... Paterson, i: 
Pawtucket (R. I.) Times. .............2.: Stanley T. Black......... c/o Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man, 19 W. 44th St. 
I. R. Van Aurmen........ Taft Hotel 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. . William N. Hardy........ Astor Hotel 
David J. Winkworth Kuewee Astor Hotel 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin............... H. W. Stodghill . ......+ Waldorf-Astoria 
George T. ger. : Barclay Hotel 
Richard W. Slocum. Waldorf-Astoria 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News............ Joseph Dematthew....... Salmon Tower Bldg., N. Y. 
Lee Elimaker............ 22nd and Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer............... Walter H. Annenberg..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Harold A. Stretch........ Dorset Hotel 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record................ J. David Stern........... Waldorf-Astoria 
A. G. Newmyer . .. Waldorf-Astoria 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Newspaper Is Focal Point In 
Community War Ad Planning 


Ad Council Head Says National War Cam- 
paigns Must Be Taken Up Community by Com- 
munity . . . Media Contributed $300,000,000 


THE OPENING of the Second War 

Loan drive, with the greatest sales 
objective in history—$13,000,000,000 in 
less than a month—was a vivid dem- 
onstration of democracy in action. 
Press and radio geared their power * 
the nation’s war needs. Thousands . 
advertisers in hundreds of cities pu 
aside their normal merchandising ac- 
tivities and devoted their space ex 
clusively to the promotion of War 


a th h r newspaper 
re through your nm 
adie the solidarity with which 
a free press and a free enterprise sys- 
tem voluntarily supported the Treas- 
ury’s call was an experience to — 
the heartbeat and strengthen the de- 
termination for victory. , 
Home Front “Cooperators 
re was a time—not so long ago— 
Bi samecbenen dee the Nazis did was re- 
garded as the height of efficiency. 
Nazi efficiency created a peerless air 
force—that bombed defenseless cities 
into submission. Nazi efficiency welded 
together superbly trained armored 
forces—that ran roughshod over in- 
ferior opposition. And Nazi efficiency 
produced a propaganda machine that 
won victories without firing a single 
shot. So many of our people believed. 
They deplored Nazi ruthlessness, but 
they “had yey i to the Germans 
for getting things done. — 
Today, when invincibility has vir- 
tually disappeared as a snyonym for 
Nazi. when rumblings of discontent 
and "uncertainty are heard on the 
enemy’s home front, we know the 
truth. The regimented efficiency that 
too many Americans once admired is 


a sham. ; 
In happy contrast to this crumbling 
morale, we see a nation of free men 
and women united in a common cause 
and reshaping their entire pattern of 
living to preserve their precious heri- 
tage. The democratic ineptitude that 
the would-be supermen once ridiculed 
has manifested itself in miracles of 
production. The nation of “softies 
has become an army of tough warriors 
on the fighting front and an army of 
determined “cooperators” on the home 
front. ; 
The war will be won on the fighting 
fronts. But a well organized home 
front can help materially in shortening 
the interval before final victory. It is 
into this theatre of action that Amer- 
ican business is pouring more and 
more of its resources, thereby dis- 
charging its second great wartime re- 
sponsibility. 
Public Service Responsibility 
Industry’s first job was to turn out 
the guns and planes and tanks and 
other equipment and supplies needed 
by our fighting forces and our allies. 
Its second job—no less vital to the 
winning of the war—was to make 
available its advertising skills and 
space and time, the most highly de- 
veloped technique of mass communi- 
cation that exists anywhere in the 
world. : 
The monumental task of keeping 
the American people informed and 
inspired, guiding them as they re- 


By CHESTER J. LaROCHE 


Chairman, The Advertising Council 


mold their whole pattern of living, 
calls for the use of all channels of 
communication. The various media 
bureaus of OWI have found newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio and motion 
pictures ready to devote their editorial 
and news columns unstintingly to the 
dissemination of home front informa- 
tion. America’s free press and radio 
have shown a high sense of public 
service responsibility. 

But, in the words of Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., director of domestic oper- 
ations, Office of War Information, 
“even with the help of all the editorial 
and news channels open to us in OWI 
today, we need advertising. Adver- 
tising is the only force powerful 
enough to do the job. It is the only 
one which can put government pro- 
grams before the public in simple, ex- 
act terms often enough and with 
enough power and with enough con- 
trol to get results. ~ 

Keep Media Free 

“The war on the home front can be 
won, in my opinion, and should be 
won without giving up the traditional 
free character of our media and of 
advertising. Some have suggested 
plans which call for a high degree of 
compulsion and regimentation of me- 
dia and advertising. These plans 
seem to me un-American. They might 
bring an immediate solution, but with 
dangerous consequences, We seem 
to have great difficulty learning a very 
simple lesson: Democracy’s only 
chance of survival rests on the proc- 
esses of democracy. The more diffi- 
cult the job, the more necessary it is 
to use the methods we are used to. 
We have no other way to do things 
together, 

“T think it is important to remind 
ourselves of one of the fundamental 
functions of advertising. Advertis- 
ing, coming from thousands of differ- 
ent private companies from coast to 
coast, supports the information media 
that make democracy possible. I do 
not want to see that important rela- 
tionship of private business to media 
altered even in wartime. That is why 
I am so skeptical of the wisdom of a 
giant federal advertising fund to be 
used to help explain home front prob- 
lems. 

“I want to see that job under- 
taken voluntarily by hundreds and 
hundreds of individual advertisers 
under the leadership of the Advertis- 


ing Council working with the Office 
of War Information.” 

The Advertising Council was set up 
a little over a.year ago to help the 
government make the best possible use 
of advertising as part of its informa- 
tion program. The council is essen- 
tially a volunteer organization, com- 
posed of advertisers, agencies and rep- 
resentatives of the four major ad- 
vertising media—newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and outdoor. A small paid 
staff gives continuity to the efforts 
of several thousand volunteer work- 
ers. 

The Council performs four chief 
functions: (1) It assigns planning and 
creating task forces to government, 
and guides and assists those task 
forces in turning out plans and ma- 
terials. (2) It gathers information 
for government concerning actions the 
people must take, converts that in- 
formation into a form usable by in- 
dustry and distributes it to industry. 
(3) It carries on in industry mission- 
ary work, to the end that more and 
more advertisers will use their space 
to promote government information 
projects. (4) It conducts research and 
scientific studies concerning those 
things people want to know, don’t 
know or should know about the home 
front and their part in it. In coop- 
eration with OWI, it has served the 
Treasury Department, War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, War Manpower Commission, Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, Department 
of Agriculture, Army, Navy and has 
worked directly under Secretary Mor- 
genthau, Donald Nelson, Gardmer 
Cowles, and other Washington leaders. 


Requests for Ad Assistance 


Requests for advertising assistance 
on official war campaigns are trans- 
mitted to the Council by government 
departments through OWI. Upon ac- 
ceptance of an assignment the Council 
appoints a campaign coordinator, 
usually the advertising executive of 
an important national company. The 
coordinator selects a volunteer agency 
from a list of 435 recruited through 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. A member of the Coun- 
cil staff is named campaign manager 
to complete the task force. The group 
studies the information problem and 
maps out a campaign plan, including 
sample copy and layouts, where ad- 
visable. The campaign plan is ap- 





PLAN TO CONTINUE ALLIED COUNCIL 


THE Allied Newspaper Council will be continued after the current Second 

War Loan drive to cooperate with agencies of outdoor and radio in co- 
ordinating the advertising copy now being sponsored locally with the national 
war theme advertising being planned by the Advertising Council on recom- 


mendation of the Office of War Information. 


Chester LaRoche, chairman of 


the Advertising Council, told the trade press at a luncheon in New York, 
Monday, that this method will be used to have available at all times locally- 
sponsored space that can be tied in with the efforts being made in nationally- 


sponsored advertising and in free time on the air. 


This long term planning 


will help newspapers to get away from the repeated appeals to advertisers, 
Mr. LaRoche stated. Local committees will be formed to assist in obtaining 
sponsors, the Ad Council will supply the copy themes and the basic copy 
samples, and the OWI will rate the campaigns with respect to urgency, it was 


stated. 








Chester J. LaRoche 


proved by the Council and submitted 
to the government department con- 
cerned. 

Complete information on the cam- 
paign is then transmitted to advertis. 
ers and agencies regarded as the most 
likely sponsors. The objective is to 
secure use of these official war themes 
in existing advertising schedules, 
Thus, background information and an 
admaker’s handbook dealing with red 
stamp point rationing was distributed 
to food manufacturers and agencies 
handling food accounts; suggestions 
for tying in with the U. S. Crop Corps 
campaign were sent to the food and 
farm equipment fields; a campaign 
book covering recapping of tires was 
sent to tire manufacturers and re- 
cappers throughout the country; a 
promotional kit containing ads and 
mats on fuel conservation was for- 
warded to newspapers and the heat- 
ing trade for local sponsorship. 

300 Million in Donated Space 

That this pattern of operation has 
proved practical is indicated by th 
increasing volume of advertising in al 
media that is geared to essential home 
front themes. Exact figures are not 
available, but estimates point to the 
probability that this- year between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 worth of 
space and time will be devoted to the 
promotion of official government cam- 
paigns. 

In isolated instances in the past- 
and conceivably in the future—cam- 
paigns developed by the Advertising 
Council have necessitated new adver- 
tising appropriations, This was true 
in the case of the $2,500.000 appropri- 
ated by the steel and allied fields for 
last year’s scrap salvage campaign 
and $500,000 for a fats salvage cam- 
paign, sponsored by the glycerine- 
producing industries. The Council is 
convinced, however, that the bulk o 
advertising support for war campaign 
must come out of existing appropria- 
tions. Its activities are geared pri- 
marily to the attainment of this objec- 
tive. 








In the initial planning stages wat 
campaigns are necessarily concei 
on a broad national basis. Perhaps 
the most important fact about the 
overall plan of war campaigns is th 
realization that they must be taken wp 
community by community if the fullest 
promotional impact is to be realized 
The local newspaper stands out as the 
focal point in this phase of the wa 
information job. Together with othe 
community-minded interests, newsp* 
per leadership can develop a dynamit 
local war advertising committee, ref 
resenting the final—and perhaps mot 
maportant—ghase of the informatio 
job. 
The Advertising Council has devé- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Second U. S. war correspondent to be decorated was 
Leo S. Disher of U.P., shown receiving the Order of the 
Purple Heart from Maj. Gen, Fredendall last Nov. 2! 


“tor extraordinary heroism . 


. . great devotion to duty 


... meritorious public service’ for his conduct during 


attack on Oran Nov. 8. Aboard cutter that r 














Army precedent was broken by General MacArthur 
when he awarded Silver Star to civilian Vern Haugland, 
AP, for “devotion to duty and fortitude” (above) in 
New Guinea hospital tent Oct. 3, 1942, after Haugland 
chuted to jungle from Army bomber in storm and 


miraculously survived 43-day ordeal of exposure, starva- 





harbor boom, Disher was wounded 15 times, but swam 
ashore to dictate eye-witness story to another U.P. man 


in Oran hospital. 


tion and fever in making his way to remote mission 
station. Haugland returned to duty after weeks in 
Australian hospital. 














Maj. Gen. Brereton awarded U. S. Air Medal to U.P. 
correspondent Henry Gorrell Jan. 30 “for extreme gal- 
lantry in conduct under fire" by order of President 
Roosevelt. Gen. Brereton termed Gorrell's courage 
“typical of a free press fighting for a free world” 
During bombing raid on Navarino Bay, Greece, last 
Oct. 3, Gorrell ripped off his oxygen mask and saved 
life of wounded gunner, unmindful of Nazi flak which 
raked plane as he applied tourniquet. 








U.S. Press Toll: 12 Dead, 3 Missing, 
55 Wounded or IIl, 28 Prisoners 


A COMPLETE RECHECK by Ebrror 

& PusiisHer of casualties suffered by 
American war correspondents over- 
seas disclosed this week that 12 were 
killed, three missing, 55 wounded or 
injured in line of duty and 28 cap- 
tured in action or interned were still 
Axis prisoners after more than three 
and a half years of unprecedented war 
coverage abroad. 

In addition to the overseas casual- 
ties, one reporter was killed on the 
home front while covering a tour of 
war plants, and a photographer was 
injured in a parachute leap from a 
bomber training plane which carried 
two other occupants to their deaths 
after a mid-air crash over a Califor- 
nia desert. These press casualties are 
not included in the E. & P. totals. 

Since Pearl Harbor 10 U. S. news- 
papermen have lost their lives on war 
duty abroad. Two were killed be- 
tween September, 1939, and Dec. 7, 
1941. 

Nine Deaths in 12 Months 

Nine of the 10 deaths since the U. S. 
entered the war have occurred within 
the last 12 months, during which the 
American offensive gained momentum 
abroad and scores of correspondents 
went out to cover the fighting around 
the globe. 

Survival of one or more of the three 
war reporters listed as missing is pos- 
sible but not probable. Circumstances 
of their disappearances indicate that 
only miraculous escapes could have 
saved them. 

Wounded and hurt casualties were 
broken down as follows: 


Wounded Hurt 

After Pearl Harbor.... 17 23 

| Before Pearl Harbor.. 6 9 
NE Sckcceawans 23 32 


One correspondent was wounded 
twice. Three of the injured corres- 
pondents were hurt on three different 
Occasions, and two were hurt twice. 
Only one of the triple injury cases in- 
volved pre-Pearl Harbor injuries; all 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


for 18 months before he recovered suf- 
ficiently to resume his career. 

The great majority of the war re- 
porters in this casualty. list and their 
colleagues at the fronts whose luck has 
held out so far are good bomb- 
dodgers. But some of those who have 
been hurt received their injuries in 
hasty dashes for cover. 


Luck Holds for Many 


of the others occurred after the U. S. 
entered the war. Thus 22 individual 
reporters are in the wounded category 
and 21 in the injured classification. 
Some wounds or injuries were 
minor; others grievous. Two corres- 


pondents literally have given an eye 


for an eye-witness story. Three are 
known to have suffered partial loss of 
hearing from detonations of bombs or 
big guns. Several have spent months 
on crutches. One who was machine- 
gunned by a Stuka crew in Greece in 


1940 was in hospitals and on crutches 





U. S. PRESS CASUALTIES OVERSEAS SINCE 1939 








Wounded Hospital- Captured Captured Interned Interned 

or i: for and Still and Re- and Still and Re- 

Killed" Missing Injured  Tlness Held leased Held, _leased 
1 eer eee l 1 10 12 4 0 2 12 
(a ee 2 | 10 6 3 0 3 10 
errr 1 0 8 5 2 1 0 3 
New York Times...... 1 1 3 2 1(e) 1 1 3 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. . 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 
Chicago Tribune...... 0 0 2 2 2 0 1 1 
Chicago News........ 0 0 3 7 0 1 0 0 
Chicago Sun.......... 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Time-Life-Fortune..... 1 0 1 2 2 2 0 0 
AP FROtGS..«.:....... O 0 2b) 38 0 0 1 0 
DG «ve naw 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 
ee re 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 

Christian Science Moni- 

| See 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
PM... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Peo viciacess 1 0 2c) O 2 0 0 3 
ae 0 0 4(d) 0 2(e) 0 0 1 
Pe ; 1 0 0 0 1(f) 0 0 1 
Liberty.......... ; 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
i) ea 1 0 1 0 1(f) 1 0 0 
Baltimore Sun...... 1(a) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Philadelphia Inquirer... 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Pittsburgh Courier.... 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 
Newsweek............ 0 0 l(c) 0 0 0 0 0 
Movietone News... 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Pathe News........ 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Universal Newsreel.... 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Chicago Times... .. 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
N. Y. Daily News.... 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Universal News Feat’s. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Wall St. Journal. ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
COME ciscivinsende 0 0 1(c) 0 1(f) 0 0 0 
Overseas News Agy... 0 0 l(d) 0 1(d) 0 0 0 
WP AIS ccc 1 3 55 44 19 7 9 40 


(a) Killed on home front; not in column total. 


(b) One injured on home front; not in column total. 


(c) One man represented NBC, Newsweek and Collier's. 
(d) One man represented CBS and Overseas News Agency. 
(e) Same man represented New York Times and CBS. 

(f) Same man represented NANA, MBS and Collier’s. 





Escapes from death from enemy at- 
tacks are too numerous to mention, 
but Merrill Mueller of Newsweek 
summed up his fellow correspondents’ 
feelings early last month when he 
wrote to his father in New York: 

“My luck nearly ran out last week 
during a bombing and strafing attack 
by the Germans near the Mareth Line, 
but it held after a close one, leaving 
me with a sore ear and a good scar- 
ing. No scars. It’s healing beauti- 
fully. Was recommended for Purple 
Heart (U. S. Army decoration) but I 
refused it on the lack of meritorious 
grounds.” 

Three correspondents have been 
decorated to date—Vern Haugland, 
AP, who received the Army’s Silver 
Star; Leo S. Disher, U.P., awarded the 
Purple Heart, and Henry Gorrell, 
U.P., who won the U. S. Air Medal 
(see cuts on this page). In World War 
I there were no decorations for cor- 
respondents, and only one reporter 
was wounded and another was gassed. 

While bombs, bullets and accidents 
connected with battle coverage have 
caused 70 casualties to date, more than 
half that total have been overtaken by 
tropical fevers and other ailments. 
Thirty-seven correspondents overseas 
have been hospitalized, one three times 
and three of them twice, which 
brought the total hospitalized for ill- 
ness while on duty to 44. 

Fever Lays Them Low 

Virtually every correspondent in 
tropical or semi-tropical lands suf- 
fered the usual stomach disorder, 
known variously as “gyppy tummy,” 
“Ankara tummy,” “Teheran tummy,” 
ad infinitum. This ailment—which 
Chicago Tribune correspondent E. R. 
Noderer says “doesn’t lay you up, but 
you have to remain within sprinting 
distance of the gents’ room”—is not 
listed by any of the correspondents in 
Eprror & PusiisHer’s latest compila- 
tion. 

But no tummy aches are severe 
cases of malaria, dengue fever (also 
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known as jungle fever and “break- 
bone” fever because those afflicted get 
the idea it is going to break their 
bones), and desert fever and infec- 
tions of scratches or bites of insects 
that plague correspondents and 
soldiers alike in many places where 
fighting rages today. 

Noderer came to in a maternity hos- 
pital in Teheran when he was stricken 
with sand fly fever in 1941. Frank 
Hewlett of U.P. was unable to walk 
because of 27 infected insect bites on 
his legs and weakness from malaria 
contracted in New Guinea. He had to 
be carried to a car from the plane 
which took him to Australia for hos- 
pitalization. Numerous others suf- 
fered serious ailments. 

Correspondents as a rule don’t stay 
long in hospitals, once they finally give 
in to the inevitable signs of fever and 
sheer fatigue. They’re restless to get 
back into harness. Noderer, who is 
in this country now on leave from the 
Southwest Pacific, is a case in point. 
He told Eprror & PusBLisHer he spent 
five days in an Army hospital with 
dengue fever last November—‘“less 











* > ‘nai i a | 
George Lait, INS (left), son of Jack Lait, 
New York Mirror's editor and one of the 
most frequently wounded war correspon- 
dents, takes time out with Chester Mor- 
rison, Chicago Sun, for restaurant food in 
desert spot near Cairo. Note correspon- 
dents’ desert uniforms. 





one afternoon when I went AWOL to 
write a piece.” 
“There's a Story to Cover" 

Cecil Brown of CBS, who was res- 
cued from the torpedoed British bat- 
tleship Repulse off Malaya a few days 
after Pearl Harbor, pointed out to 
Eprror & PusBLisHeR in New York this 
week that war correspondents he has 
met abroad “hate like hell to go to a 
hospital because there’s a story to 
cover.” 

“In the Army,” Brown explained, “if 
a soldier reports to sick bay when 
fever hits him, he’s hospitalized im- 
mediately. A war reporter, however, 
has no authority to report to but his 
own conscience. You damn near have 
to kill him before he gives up on the 
job. A great many push themselves 
until their bodies give out. They col- 
lapse from the ravages of fever and 
exhaustion from working long hours 
while they are really ill.” 

According to Brown, correspondents 
often don’t report illness to their home 
offices. To some extent this statement 
was borne out when Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER learned that certain correspon- 
dents had been hospitalized but their 
own editors had not been notified. 
Only three instances of hospitalization 
before Pearl Harbor also bear out 
this point of view. In the query to 
editors, however, E. & P. had re- 
quested information only on such 
cases since Pear] Harbor. 

Of the total of 75 captured or in- 
terned since 1939, 47 were released. 
Still held prisoner by Italy and Javan 
are 19 who were captured in action, 
all but three of whom were taken 


when the Japs conquered Manila and 
Chinese cities. The 16 prisoners of 
Japan were taken after battle or occu- 
pation of territory and therefore are 
placed in a different category from 
those who were arrested and interned 
as the result of Axis nations or satel- 
lites breaking diplomatic relations with 
the U. S. 

Only one of the 19 captured cor- 
respondents who are still in Axis 
prisons was taken before Pearl Har- 
bor. The seven taken before that date 
include only one who was not captured 
in actual battle. 

Wives Also Are Prisoners 


The wives of two AP staff men in 
Manila were also captured, one with 
a 9-year-old daughter. For some un- 
known reason the Japanese trans- 
ferred AP’s Russell Brines to a Shang- 
hai prison camp, separating him from 
his wife and their daughter Coralie. 
The Manila prisoners also include a 
husband and wife on Life’s staff. 

The nine U. S. correspondents who 
are still interned were former Vichy 
staffers. The wives of three men were 
interned with them, one with a 16- 
year-old son. As in the case of those 
held by Japan, the wives are not in- 
cluded in totals of this compilation 
except in the case of Shelley Mydans, 
who was a regular member of Life’s 
staff. 

The casualty list follows: 


DEAD 
Since Pearl Harbor 

Ben Rosertson, Jr., New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and previously abroad 
for Chicago Sun and PM, killed Feb. 
22, 1943, in Yankee Clipper crash at 
Lisbon, while en route to London. 

Frank Cunet, Mutual Broadcasting 
System, formerly in Java and Aus- 
tralia for MBS, killed in Lisbon crash 
en route to North Africa. 

Harry (Epwarp Henry) CROCKETT, 
Associated Press, fatally wounded in 
torpedoing of British mine layer 
Welshman Feb. 5, 1943, off North 
African coast, enroute from Malta to 
Cairo. (See also list of those Hospital- 
ized after Pear] Harbor.) 

Byron Darnton, New York Times, 
killed by shrapnel in advanced opera- 
tional area in New Guinea on Oct. 21, 
1942. 

Jack Sincer, International News 
Service, killed Sept. 15 in torpedo ex- 
plosion which sank the aircraft car- 
rier Wasp in the Pacific. 

Evcene Petrov, North American 
Newspaper Alliance, killed in action 
in siege of Sevastopol on July 3. 

MELVILLE JacoBy, Time and Life 
writer and NBC correspondent who 
escaped from Bataan with his wife, 
killed by propeller in airplane takeotf 
accident in Australia which also took 
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the life of Brig. Gen. H. H. George, 
U. S. Air Force, on April 27. 

Lea Burpetr, contributing photog- 
rapher of PM and wife of Winston 
Burdett, CBS war _ correspondent, 
slain by bandits in Iran last April 24. 

Harry Percy, United Press, died of 
malignant malaria April 19 in Cairo 
while awaiting Mediterranean Fleet 
assignment. 

(a) Don Bett, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, tortured and bayonetted 
to death by Japanese captors in 
Manila early in 1942, according to un- 
official report published by Melville 
Jacoby of Time before the latter’s 
death in Australia. 

(a) Based on report by the late 
Melville Jacoby of Time; NBC re- 
ports Bell “missing; location un- 
known.,”—Ed. 

(On the home front, Ben MILLER, 
Baltimore Sun, was killed May 17, 
1942, in a plane crash at Wichita, 
Kan., during N.A.M. war production 
tour.—Ed.) 


Before Pearl Harbor 

Ratpu W. Barnes, New York Herald 
Tribune, killed Nov. 18, 1940, when a 
British bomber crashed in Yugoslavia. 

Wess Mrter, United Press general 
European manager, killed in train 
blackout accident in London on May 
8, 1940. 


MISSING 

Rosert P. Post, New York Times, 
missing on bomber shot down by Ger- 
mans during Eighth U. S. Air Squad- 
ron raid on Wilhelmshaven naval 
base Feb. 26. 

D. Wirr Hancock, AP, missing since 
fall of Java; last heard from March 3, 
1941. 

Wuu1am McDoveatt, U.P., missing 
since fall of Java. 

(Whether Hancock and McDougall 
were captured or lost at sea on one 
of the refugee boats bombed and sunk 
by Japanese is not known. Hancock, 
who suffered with diabetes, had only 
a limited week’s supply of insulin with 
him when Java fell.—Ed.) 


WOUNDED OR INJURED 
(After Pearl Harbor) 

Ivan H. (Cy) Peterman, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, sustained broken wrist and 
head injuries in dive into ditch from 
jeep to escape strafing by German 
plane east of El Guettar, March 30, 
1943. 

WiLt1am RANDOLPH Drxon, Pitts- 
burgh Courier, received knee injury in 
London early in March. Cause and 
date unknown. 

Merritt (Red) Mvuetrer, Newsweek 
and NBC (ex-INS), wounded in ear 
by shell fragment during bombing 











Joe James Custer, 
U.P., smiles in Hono- 
lulu hospital as he 


examines (in test 
tube) the shell frag- 
ment which cost 


sight of his left eye 
during Savo Island 
naval battle. Now in 
U. S., Custer has 
urged physical train- 
ing for war corre- 
spondents going 
overseas. 











Severely burned on face and hands by 
flaming gasoline when Japanese bomber 


crashed into signal bridge of aircraft 

carrier Hornet during Battle of Santa Cru 

Nov. 26, 1942, Charles H. McMurtry, AP, 

later received citation for his heroism 

from Hornet's captain, who was burned in 

same explosion. McMurtry is now acting 
AP chief in Honolulu. 


and strafing attack at Mareth Line 
March 6, 1943; when still with INS he 
was also wounded slightly by bomb 
fragment in Australia in March, 1942, 
and was hospitalized when blood 
poisoning developed and _ threatened 
loss of arm. (See also Injured before 
Pearl Harbor.) 

Jack Barnett, Movietone News 
photographer, wounded slightly in 
knee during bombing raid on U. § 
artillery position in Tunisia, Feb. 21, 
1943. 

Howarp WINNER, Pathe Newsreel 
photographer, wounded by spent bomb 
fragment which wrecked his car in 
North Africa. Date unknown. 

Watter Briccs, U.P., wounded in 
thigh by shrapnel in British front lines 
on Mayu peninsula, Burma, Jan. 3), 
1943. 

Witu1am STONEMAN, Chicago Daily 
News, slightly wounded in thigh by 
machine gun bullet in January, 194, 
in Tunisia. * 

Wuttam F. Bont, AP, injured two 
vertebrae when thrown from jeep in 
New Guinea, Dec. 26, 1942. 

CuesTer Morrison, Chicago Sun, in- 
jured in plane crash in Egypt in De- 
cember, 1942, and hospitalized for 
short time. 

Ear Crocuert, Universal Newsreel 
photographer, suffered broken ankle 
in bombing raid on Port Moresby, 
Australia. Date unknown. 

Leo S. Disuer, U.P., suffered 15 bul- 
let and sharpnel wounds while cover- 
ing battle of Oran from U. S. cutter 
which rammed harbor boom in Nov. 8 
invasion and was sunk during the at- 
tion. Enroute to North Africa he als 
suffered a broken ankle in a fall in 
the cutter’s wardroom during heavy 
weather and was on crutches whet 
wounded. After hospitalization 2 
Oran he was awarded the Army’ 
Purple Heart Medal “for extraordi- 
nary heroism and meritorious per- 
formance of duty.” 

Joun A. Moroso, 3rp, AP, knocked 
out by shell concussion, which made 
him deaf in one ear, while aboard 
light cruiser in naval battle off Casa- 
blanca Nov. 8. Cited later by captain 

Wa ter Logan, U.P., received minor 
knee wound in bombing of Safi 
French Morocco, during Allied land- 
ing Nov. 8. 

Georce Larr, INS, wounded in ankle 
(Continued on page 68) 
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SHANGRI-LA, secret birthplace of the 
American offensive which started 
just one year ago after a series of 
heart-breaking retreats and defeats, 
may be the only spot where a U. S. 
war-correspondent has not trudged 
or bounced along in a jeep in his 
arduous and dangerous quest for 
news from the fighting fronts. 

Not until Shangri-La is located on 
war maps will it be known whether 
an American reporter was there be- 








as fore or after General Jimmy Doo- 
‘rere | little’s squadron zoomed away for 
a Cra | its famous bombing raid on Tokyo 
y, AP, & last April 18. But it would be strange 
eroim | indeed if one had not visited it, for 
ned in | American editors have flown or ship- 
acting — ped reporters to every place on the 


globe where war news is in the mak- 


, ing. 
Line Two U. S. reporters actually saw 
VS he § one phase of Doolittle’s raid but they 
bomb  qouldn’t report it. They were in a 
142, F Japanese prison camp. Robert Bell- 
blood § aire of U.P. and Joseph Dynan of 
tened § AP saw a medium American bomber 
efore F —possibly Doolittle’s—outmaneuver a 
dozen Japanese planes near the camp, 
News } between Toyko and Yokohoma. 
4 : 435 Represent U. S. Press 
b. 2 Every phase of the offensive which 
“I grew with each of the last twelve 
area months has been covered by our war 
homb | °urespondents, now numbering ap- 
ot proximately 370 reporters and 65 
photographers. Some who went out 
d in | % cover the fighting did not come 
ten back from distant lands or seas. 
1. 90 Others returned maimed or with 
’ scars of bullets or shrapnel which 
Daily didn’t kill them or their appetite 
+. for eye-witness stories of battles and 
1943 bombings. 
As of April 1, there were more than 
om 30 press organizations which had sent 
» in | CHrespondents out for war news. 
PF These press associations, newspapers, 
- photo and newsreel agencies, maga- 
"De- zines and radio chains cooperated with 
for Evrror & PUBLISHER in assembling 
for the first time the full facts of 
aii American war coverage. 
nkle While the number of correspon- 
asby, dents and photographers today is 
at an all-time peak, indications are 
bul — that it might not be surpassed when 
ver- | the Allied drive to Berlin starts. 
xtter | Military authorities have been in- 
ov.8 | clined recently to turn down requests 
.ac- — © accredit correspondents in any 
also eatre of war action unless men are 
1 in} Ping replaced. 
avy &P’s survey sought to show, in 
vhen | “dition to casualties which are listed 
ip — ™ this issue, how correspondents 
mys | Were dispersed for the second year of 
rdi- | ‘he U. S. offensive against the Axis. 
ner Besides those listed here, it is esti- 
mated that 100 others have served as 
‘kei | “8 correspondents since 1939. 
rade In the following lists of correspond- 
yard ets abroad these symbols are used for 
asa- eas of operation: 
tain. NA—North Africa; E—Europe, in- 
inor@ ‘luding Great Britain, Russia and Ice- 
Sali, , but excluding neutral capitals; 
nd- | ME~—Middle East, working out of 


Cairo; SP—South Pacific, out of Hono- 
lulu; SWP—Southwest Pacific, includ- 


War Staffs Abroad at New Peak 
For 2nd Year of U. S. Offensive 


Reporters Total 370, Photographers 65 at 
Anniversary of Doolittle’s Tokyo Raid... 
50 Press Groups Have Men Overseas 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


ing Australia, New Guinea and nearby 
islands; I—India; C—China; AL— 
Alaska; CAR—Carribbean, including 
Panama; AT—Atlantic; N—Neutral 
capitals including those in Europe, 
Turkey, Palestine; SAF—South Africa. 

Dispersal of the war staffs now in 
or en route to the various theatres of 
actions was analyzed as follows: 

Reporters—NA 61; E 76; ME 22; 
SP 31; SWP 42; I 14; C 10; AL 9; 
CAR 19; AT 5, and N 46. There were 
34 home on leave early in April, six 
of them awaiting transportation to 
new assignments. 

Photographers—NA 10; E 7; ME 2; 
SP 10; SWP 6; I 3; C 2; AL 3; CAR 1; 
AT 2; N 3. Nine were in the U. S. on 
furlough, and four expected to go 
overseas soon. 

(Accredited correspondents were 
designated only by some of those re- 
porting to E.& P. About 200 reporters 
and photographers who were so desig- 
nated are noted either by the symbol 
ACC—accredited, USA—U. S. Army, 
USN—U. S. Navy, BA—British Army, 
BN—British Navy, or by individual 
markings of some organizations. It 
should be remembered that the great 
majority of those abroad must be ac- 
credited to serve afield in war zones. 
Nevertheless, about 75 correspondents 
were noted by their editors as lacking 
accreditation to any military force. 
Present or forthcoming assignments 
were noted where editors furnished 
information. The number of foreign 
staffers who are clerks or interpreters 
but not correspondents is noted with 
the symbol NC; part-time correspond- 
ents with PT, and auxiliary men with 
AUX. CB means chief of bureau; HQ 
—miltary headquarters of war area; 
COR — correspondent; NHOL— now 
home on leave; ER—en route to area; 
TGS—to go soon to area.—Ed.) 

The present dispersal follows: 

AP List 

Associated Press: (AP says all are accredited 
to U. S. Army except: (A)—not accredited; 
(B)—aec. both U. S. and British forces; (C) 
—aee. both U. S. Army and Navy. 

NA—(B) Edward Kennedy, Chief of Bu- 











reau (HQ); (B) William B. King (British 
Ist Army); Donald F. Whitehead (8th Army); 
Daniel De Luce (HQ); Harold V. Boyle (with 
Patton); Noland Norgaard (with Patton); Wes 
Gallagher (now vacation Casablanca); Joseph 
Morton, French W. Africa. 

ME—(B) George W. Tucker; (A) Stephen 
Barber (N); (A) Frank J. O’Brien, Istanbul; 
Paul K. Lee, Ankara; C. <A. Farnsworth, 
Teheran. 

E—(London bureau has a clerical and traffic 
staff of 21 persons in addition to those listed 
here)—London (B) R. E. Bunnelle, CB; 
(B) Relman Morin; (A) Henry B. Jameson; 
(A) Barbara Wace; (A) Gordan Tait; (C) 
Alfred E. Wall (Pool correspondent with Brit- 
ish Home Fleet for AP, U.P. and INS); 
(C) Lewis Hawkins, FE. B. Sullivan, Rice 
Yahner, Ernest Agnew, E. C. Daniel, Edward 
D. Ball, Russell Landstrom, James F. King, 
James M. Long, Ruth Cowan, Leo Branham, 
Gladwin Hill (with 8th U. S. Air Force). 
Moscow—(A) Eddy L. K. Gilmore, (A) 
Sophia Tchijova, (A) George Green. 

C—Chungking— J. Reilly O'Sullivan (with 
U. S. Air Force); (A) Spencer Moosa. 

I—(Delhi, etce.)—Preston L. Grover, Tho 
burn H. Wiant, William McGaffin, Frank L. 
Martin, Jr. 

A—William F. Worden 
Eugene Burns (with U. S. 

SP—(C) Olen Clements; Charles McMurtry 
(acting CB—Honolulu); William Hipple 
Wendel Erickson, (C) Norman Bell, (A) Paul 
Beam, J. Norman Lodge. 

A—C,. Yates McDaniel. CB; Dean Schedler; 
Vern Haugland (HQ); Tom Yarbrough; Mur 
lin Spencer (HQ); William F. Boni. 

N (see also ME list)——Madrid, (.\) Charles 
S. Foltz, Chief of Bureau, and Arturo Car 
dona. Lisbon, (A) Luiz C. Lupi, Cor. Stock- 
holm, (A) Edwin ,Shanke; (A) John H. Col- 


(Anchorage); (C) 


task force). 


burn. Berne, (A) Thomas F. Hawkins, CB; 
(A) Frank Brutto. 

A—John A. Moroso, 3rd; Robert Sturde 
vant. 

CAR—Panama, Vaughn Bryant and 


other; Saw Juan, Joseph Dynan and one other; 


Havana, Fred L. Strozier (CB) and _ three 
‘ othe rs. 

NHOL—Henry C. Cassidy, CB Moscow 
August, 1940, until he arived in Miami Feb 
22, 1943, on home leave; WR. Clark G. Lee. 


in Manila Dec. 7, 1941. Became attached to 
Gen. MacArthur's HQ and left Bataan for 
Australia just prior to the General's departure. 


NHOL. TGS London. 
U.P. List 
United Press: 
NA—Virgil Pinkley, Edward W. Beattie, 
Phil Ault, Ned Russell, Donald Coe, Chris 


Cunuingham, Reynolds Packard (ER). 





Air raid on Tebassa, Algerian town just across border of central Tunisia, is watched 
by Lt. Frederick C. Painton, Reader's Digest, and Phil Ault, U.P., in front of 
protective sandbags. 
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Nicknamed unofficial “Mayor of Tunisia” 
by French Arabs was William Stoneman, 
Chicago Daily News, because of his lin- 
guistic and organizing ability. Stoneman, 
who received an ignominious wound in his 
rear when ambushed by Nazi machine gun- 
ners in southern Tunisia, is shown on beach 
a few hours after landing in North Africa, 
wearing British battle dress with U. S. 
Army field jacket and small American flag 
on left arm. 


ME—Leon Kay and Dana Schmidt (Cairo) ; 
George Palmer (Alexandria). 

SP — Frank Tremaine, 
Charles Arnot, Malcolm 
Jones, Robert Miller. 

SWP—Brydon Taves, Don Caswell, Harold 
Guard, Frank Hewlett, Francis McCarthy, 
William C. Wilson. 


William Tyree, 
Johnson, George 


E—London, Harrison E. Salisbury, Wm. 
B. Dickinson, Clinton B. Conger, Walter 
Cronkite, Clifford L. Day, Leo S. Disher, 
C. T. Hallinan, Sam Hales, Walter Logan, 
James E. Murray, Robert Richards, Robert 
Vermillion, Robert Musel, James McGlincy, 


John A. Parris, Jr.; James Roper, Merle D. 
Werner. Moscow, Wenry Shapiro, Meyer 
Handler. Kuibyshev, Frantishek Vashek. 


N—Ankara, Eleanor Packard (ER). Berne, 
Aldo Forte. Jerusalem, Eliav Simon. Lisbon, 
Adolfo V. da Rosa. Madrid, Ralph Forte. 


Stockholm, Jack Fleischer, Frederick Laudon, 

Hubert Uxkull. Zurich, Ludwig Popper. 
SAF—Johannesburg, Henry P. McNulty. 
C—Robert W. Martin (Chungking). 


[—John R. Morris and Darrell Berrigan 
(New Delhi); K. Gopalaswami (Bombay); 
Walter L. Briggs (Calcutta). 

AL—Russell Annabel. 

Note: ACC not given. 

INS List 

International News Service: 

NA—Robert G. Nixon, Clinton Green, 
Graham Hovey, Michael Chinigo, Pierre J. 
Huss, Inez Robb (NHOL), all ace. U. S. 


Army; George Lait (ace. B. &th Army). 

ME—W. P. Saphire. 

E—London, Leo V. Dolan (NHOL; TGS 
London) (USA); Charles A. Smith (US. and 
B. A.); William Wade (USA); Earle Poor- 
baugh (USA); Thomas C. Watson (B.A.); 
Lowell Bennett (USA); John E. Lee (USA, 
USN and B. Home Fleet); Dixie Tighe 
(USA); Joseph W. Willicombe (USA). Ice- 
land—-Bjorn Bjornson (USA). 

SP—Richard B. Haller (USA). 

SWP-—Richard Tregaskis, Robert Brumby, 
Jack Mahon, Lee Van Atta, Frank Robertson, 
Pat Robinson (on leave), all USA and USN. 

C—John W. Jarrell (USA and Air Force). 

AL—Howard Handleman (USA). 

AT—John R. Henry (USA). 

CAR—Panama, Richard Armstrong and 
Fred Parker, both USA. San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Pete McKnight (USA). 

Unaceredited Full Time Correspondents 

E—Loudon, Joseph Thomas, Howard Berry, 
Ronald Bettell. Moscow, Natalia Rene, plus. 


Sec. and Int. 

N—-Lisbon, Chris Martin, Goncalves Su 
mares. Berne, Ernest Zaugg. Stockholm, 
Sten Hedman. Dublin, Peter E. Kilroy, 


Madrid, Hector Lecudi. 

SA-—-Durban, Herbert Huxham. Johennes- 
burg, Jack Joffe. Cape Town, Henry Duthie. 
Still Photo Pool 
(Pool operates on combat pictures only) 
AP Newsphotos (alt ACC): NA—Herbert 
White; ME—Weston Ilaynes; SP—Murray 
Befeler and Jack Rice; A—Clarence Hamm 
International News Photos: Robert Lee 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Public Interest Demands 
That Business Should Talk 


By R. H. McKINNEY 


President, American Assn. of Newspaper Representatives 


AN essential of effective advertising 

is a public awareness. This aware- 
ness may be latent or apparent but it 
must exist. A 
public conscious- 
ness with regard 
to goods, services 
or ideas is the 
starting point 
from which ad- 
vertising begins 
to function. The 
usual processes 
that condition the 
public mind are 
not the preroga- 
tives of those 
who may directly 
benefit by a 
favorable public understanding but, 
rather, are of the public’s own choice. 
First must be present a desire, an 
interest, which of course is largely 
selfish—not necessarily in disregard 
of the welfare of others, though 
primarily individuals think and 
act from personal motives. What- 
ever may be the nature of the goods, 
services or ideas, the public mind 
reacts directly in proportion to the 
intensity of the personal values. A 
situation arises that excites the pub- 
lic imagination and, as individuals, a 
large majority recognizes in the sub- 
ject an idea directly affecting its own 
endeavors. And so it becomes a sub- 
ject much discussed, one that needs 
inquiry and must be weighed 
thoroughly and carefully, the ad- 
vantages measured against the disad- 
vantages. 

Thus the public mind becomes con- 
ditioned, not determined as yet, but 
inquisitive. Inherent in the American 
individual is a deep capacity for com- 
mon sense, a faculty more fully de- 
veloped, perhaps, with those who lack 
extensive formal education. While the 
public does not have in the beginning 
a positive knowledge, it does have 
opinions, conclusions or judgments 
held with confidence, and it is the 
purpose of advertising to translate 
these opinions, which necessarily 
must previously exist, into a favorable 
understanding in harmony with the 
individual’s conception of what is 
common sense. When the public is 
willing to listen, then is the time to 
talk. 

Today we have evidence of a great 
public interest in business, in produc- 
tion leadership and all it represents in 
the present crisis, not only because 
of a public dependence on industry to 
make the things so essential for its 
security in time of war, but an under- 
standing of the reasons why industry 
was ready and able when the light- 
ning struck. 

There is today a doubt in the public 
mind that all the accusations levelled 
at industry are justified. Such things 
are not in harmony with the public’s 
common sense values. It wants to 
know more so the issues may be 
rightly appraised. It is conditioned to 
listen, to want the facts. 

Never before has there existed the 
same degree of public interest in the 
affairs of business, the part of busi- 
ness in the national economy, in war 
or peace. 

This is why business should talk, 
why business, with an audience con- 





Ray McKinney 


‘dreamed of. 


ditioned to listen, must, if it is to be 
victorious in the court of public 
knowledge, tell its story truthfully, 
forcefully, ceaselessly. Many are do- 
ing so but still only a pitiful few. It 
is not a task for one, or several, but 
for all, if industry, free enterprise, the 
American way is to triumph. For all 
will survive or all will fail. Thus it 
is the labor of all, large or small, to 
fight, yes fight, to capture the under- 
standing of those who rule this great 
nation, the great American public, 
into whose keeping no decent man 
should hesitate to trust his destiny. 
It is to the daily newspaper the 
public resorts for news—all news. 
The impact of news of American war 
production, daily related in the 
American press, is stirring the im- 
agination of all the people. “Who are 
making these munitions for war?” 
“How do they do it?” “Can it be true?” 
Daily we read stories, fantastic they 
seem, of American industrial achieve- 
ments, and weep for joy and pride. 
New inventions that make yesterday’s 
perfections obsolete, production sched- 
ules no era in the world’s history ever 
This is the stuff that 
makes news that conditions the pub- 
lic mind. This the soil in which in- 
dustry can sow the seeds of knowl- 
edge. What are we waiting for? 





Among Advertising Folk 


JACK DELEHANTY, former New 

York advertising man and presently 
Chief of the Art and Production Sec- 
tion of the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department, has been named 
Assistant Director of the Advertising- 
Press and Radio Section of the War 
Savings Staff, it is announced by Vin- 
cent F. Callahan, director of the sec- 
tion. Water A. SNEAD, veteran 
Indiana newspaper and radio man, 
who has been a member of the Press 
Section of the War Savings Staff 
since October 1941, has been named 
acting Chief of thé Press Section to 
replace A. R. WILLIAMSON, the present 
Chief, who is resigning because of his 
health tc return to his duties as As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of Public 
Relations for the State Farm Insur- 
ance Companies at Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


L. F. Triacs, formerly copy director 
of Cecil Presbrey, Inc., has joined the 
copy department of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc. 

Harwin T. Mann of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, and J. C. Morse of the Dan 
B. Miner Co. have been elected to the 
board of governors of the Southern 
California chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. Mr. 
Mann was also elected secretary- 
treasurer. They replace Jack SMALLEY 
of BBD & O and Joun H. WEIsER of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, whose terms had 
expired. 

Hersert D. Cayrorp has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
Beaumont & Hohman, in charge of the 
advertising agencies’ four Pacific 
Coast offices. Previously he was vice- 
president in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office. 

Erwin D. Swann, vice-president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, has been 

















Fosin tee 
~ CREDIT COLUMNIST 


This full page ad appearing in 39 New 
England dailies is a copy of a letter that 
the Boston and Maine has sent to all its 
employes in the service. Harold Cabot, 
president of the Boston agency placing the 
copy, states it is a new departure for war 
copy in that it “avoids any sob stuff or 
tear jerkers and is a cheerful, optimistic 
advertisement telling in simple language 
what is going on at home.” Bill Cun- 
ningham, Boston Herald, is given credit 
for suggesting the copy idea in one of 
his columns. 








placed in charge of copy and art in 
the agency’s New York office. 

Martin Koenrinc has joined the 
staff of Beaumont and Hohman, Inc., 
as a copywriter and will be assigned 
to accounts handled in the firm’s 
Chicago office. He was formerly as- 
sociated with W. W. Garrison & Co. 

FRANK PALMER, formerly with Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc., has returned to the 
agency as spot time buyer. 

Hovey HaGeRMAN has been made a 
vice-president of MacManus, John & 
Adams, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. Hagerman is account ex- 
ecutive for Frederick Stearns & Com- 
pany, large Detroit pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, and for Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. 

Watr JouNson, former production 
manager and space buyer, Knox- 
Reeves, San Francisco, has joined the 
Army and has been assigned to the 
Medical Corps. He is stationed at 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. Mrs. Nancy 
Emmons succeeded him in the agency. 

Ropney Erickson, formerly with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has 
been appointed to the radio staff of 
the New York office of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Inc. 

Etvin Ross, merchandising specialist 
and Dan WHEELAN, former newspaper- 
man, have been added to the copy staff 
of the Sidney Garfinkel agency, San 
Francisco. 

Joun P. Gitzert has been named to 
head a public relations department for 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. Under. this 
new organization will be grouped the 
functions of advertising, publicity and 
employe relations. Gilbert was for- 
merly associated with R. H. Macy & 
Co., Montgomery Ward, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn as account 
executive, General Foods Corporation 
as associate advertising manager, and 
with Knight and Gilbert, Inc. as vice- 
president and managing director. 


s 
ELECTED TO 4-A 
Frizzell Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected 
to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 


Sterling DrugHeaj 
Urges Advertising 
Be Continued 


Projecting past statistics into the fu. 
ture, B. B. Geyer, president and chair. 
man of the board of Geyer-Cornel] , 
Newell, New York advertising agency 
turned soothsayer April 15 when jy 
addressed the special war meeting of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As. | 
sociation at the Palmer House, Chi.) re 
cago. 

Geyer presented charts he describe 
as “reasonably accurate from a fy. 
tual and statistical standpoint” by 
“only indicative” when projected inty 
the future. 

With these charts as guides, he 
dicted victories in Africa and Reak 
by July of this year; a six-months 
blitz on Germany with the collapse ¢ 
Germany in October, 1943; an Allied 
victory in Burma three months later: 
and, after nine months of preparation 
and attack on Japan and the Islands; 
final Allied victory November 1, 194 

Postwar Planning 

To his military predictions, Geyer 
added the political forecast of an anti. 
New Deal election in 1944. 

“Between now and the end of this 
year, industry must do some post-war 
planning,” Geyer concluded. “Eye, 
while it is reaching the peak of wa 
production, it must have its play 
ready to get back into civilian buyi- 
ness on a new and enlarged basis in. 
mediately after the war ends. 

“If free American business is ty 
operate in the post-war period, with- 
out undue restrictions by government 
and, if the war ends in 1944, then we 
have to recognize that our problemi 
between now and the end of the wa 
and utilize these precious months in 
a way that will justify our future ex- 
istence. 

“We need again to look at our ow 
businesses—our own offices—to look a 
ourselves—to see how we can hes 
greater help today in making contri 
butions toward winning the war an 
in playing our part when the wars 
won, so that the things that hav 
made America great are still her 
a our fighting forces come batt 

0 it.” 
Urges Continued Advertising 

Declaring that advertising is “a red 
and legitimate force in American life’ 
James Hill Jr., president of Sterlin 
Drug Inc., urged wholesalers ani 
manufacturers to continue to adver 
tise, even if products have been tem- 
porarily discontinued due to th 
war. 

“I think it would be a mistake for 
those of us who have been accustome 
to advertise our products—if we wish 
to protect the goodwill of our busines 
—to make any radical reduction i 
advertising budgets,” he said. “Tx 
government has recognized the im 


portance of Eevee the investment 
in trademarks, 


“We must look ahead to the dj 
when peace comes, when the soldien 
sailors, marines, WAACs and WAV 
return to the civilian world. We mu 
remember our obligation to have! 
job awaiting each and every one d 
them. 

“We could hardly expect to increat 
employment or dividend opportunitié 
after the war by permitting the publi 
now to forget our products. It is godl 
business and good national economié 
to maintain a sane, normal and ec 
nomical advertising campaign.” 
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Newsmen Have Written A 
Flood of “I Seen Its’ Since 1941 


Almost 100 Eye-Witness Books Have Come 
From Typewriters of Newspaper, Magazine, 
Radio Writers ... Some Are Best-SeHers 


IN THE book publishing field it is 
referred to as “I seen it.” 

In newspaper, magazine and radio 
circles—from whence it comes— 








Clark Lee 


Robert Casey 


it is a means of getting off your 
chest a lot that you couldn’t while 
on assignment because it would have 
meant your neck to do so, at least 
your worth to the paper you repre- 


sented. 

And, incidentally, “it” is also a 
means of picking up a little extra 
change, much more if it clicked. 

We're referring to the eye witness 
book, almost 100 of which have 
come from the typewriters of U. S. 
newspaper, radio and magazine cor- 
respondents in the past two years. 
And they’re still being written. 

Most Enjoyed Fair Sales 

Foreign correspondents have pre- 
empted the book publishing field since 
World War II erupted more than 
three years ago. He is a rare cor- 
respondent indeed who has not writ- 
ten an “I seen it” upon his return 
from abroad. 

And the gratifying part of the pic- 
ture, of course, both from the pub- 
lisher’s and author’s viewpoint, is 
that all of these books have enjoyed 
fair sales. Many of them have topped 
best-seller lists time and again. 

You didn’t have to be a Dr. Gallup 
to see that America’s millions of 
book readers wanted to read more 
fully about the historic events that 
were being reported for them daily 
through newspapers. There are few 
hook publishers—and these do not 
include any of the larger ones—who 
sad not capitalized on that reading 


Some of these works are outstand- 
ing; such as William L. White’s “They 
Were Expendable,” which has sold 
nearly 500,000 copies since it first 
tame from the presses of Harcourt, 

& Co., in September, 1942, ac- 
cording to the publisher, and William 
L. Shirer’s “Berlin Diary,” which has 
teached the 300,000 mark. Shirer’s 

bears the Alfred A. Knopf im- 
Print and was published in 1941, 
shortly after his return to the states 

assignment as Columbia Broad- 
ne System correspondent in Ber- 


Bill White’s “Expendable” told of 
the epic deeds of the Bulkley-Kelley- 
-Cox Torpedo Squadron in the 
ppines. White, who is a Reader’s 
Digest staffer, formerly wrote for the 
Register and Tribune Syndicate, the 





By S. J. MONCHAK 


New York Herald Tribune and the 

North American Newspaper Alliance. 

He is a son of the Emporia (Kan.) 

Gazette editor, William Allen White. 
Land of Silent People 

Then there’s Robert St. John’s book, 
“From the Land of Silent People.” 
which has sold around 100,000 copies, 
including Book Club copies, accord- 
ing to his publisher, Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. St. John formerly was 
with the Associated Press and now is 
a National Broadcasting Company cor- 
respondent. 

St. John’s book tells about his ad- 
ventures chiefly in Yugoslavia during 
the German blitz of that nation and 
of his escape in a fishing boat down 
the Albanian coast. 

Book sales figures are closely 
guarded secrets in the trade but when 
an outstanding work continues week 
after week to head national best- 
seller lists the situation is reversed. 
Then the publisher beats the drum 
and tells the world just how well the 
tome is selling. 

Dozens of other books written by 
U. S. newsmen have satisfactory 
though not sensational sales, and they 
run quite evenly each within a few 
thousand copies one way or the 
other. 

Another six-figure book, according 





Robert St. John W. L. White 


to its publisher, is “Inside South 
America,” one of John Gunther’s 
“Inside” works which Harper & 


Brothers publishes. 

There is no theatre of this global 
war that has not been covered in one 
book or another by these prolific U. S. 
newsmen. Neither has the domestic 
scene been neglected. 

Outstanding among the latter works 
is “How War Came—An American 
White Paper,” by Ernest K. Lindley, 
chief of Newsweek’s Washington 
Bureau, and Forrest Davis, an as- 
sociate editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Published last year by Simon 
and Schuster, the book traces de- 
velopments from the fall of France 
up until Pearl Harbor and created a 
sensation when it appeared because 
of the highly confidential nature of 
much of the material made available 
to the authors by the White House 
and the State Department. 

Doubleday Had Most 


To Doubleday, Doran goes the dis- 
tinction of having published the great- 
est number of books written by U. S. 
newsmen since January, 1941, up until 





the end of last month. Names which 
are nationally known because of their 
by-line nature stud its list of news- 
men-authors. Doubleday, Doran has 
brought out 15 books to date. 

These include such well-known 
creations as James R. Young’s (In- 
ternational News Service) “Behind 
the Rising Sun;” “Pattern of Con- 
quest,” by Joseph C. Harsch, Christian 
Science Monitor; “Volcanic Isle” and 
“Our Enemy Japan,” by Wilfrid 
Fleisher, New York Herald Tribune; 
“Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia” and 
“Russia and Japan,” by Maurice Hin- 
dus, famous author writing for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Also “Civilians Must Fight,” by 
Raymond Daniell, New York Times; 
“From the Land of Silent People,” by 
Robert St. John, NBC; “Time Runs 
Out,” by Henry J. Taylor, North 
American Newspaper Alliance; “Ram- 
parts of the Pacific’ and “Pacific 
Charter,” by Hallet Abend, New York 
Times; “War Has Seven Faces,” by 
Frank Gervasi, Collier’s; “The Foe 
We Face,” by Pierre J. Huss, INS; “I 
Saw the Fall of the Philippines,” by 
Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, former edi- 
tor of the Manila Herald and Pulitzer 
Prize winner last year; and “Blind 
Date With Mars,” Alice-Leone Moats, 
Collier’s. 

Alfred A. Knopf has published 13 





Ed Beattie 


Pierr Huss 


books by U. S. newsmen dealing with 
the war, in addition to others of a 
non-warlike theme. 

In addition to “Berlin Diary,” the 
list includes the following: 

“Last Train From Berlin,” by How- 
ard K. Smith, CBS Berlin Bureau rep- 
resentative who, as the title implies, 
was the last CBS man to leave the 
German capital; “Assigment in Ber- 
lin.” by Harry W. Flannery, who 
succeeded Shirer in Berlin for CBS; 
“I Saw England,” by the late Ben 
Robertson, Jr., New York Herald 
Tribune, who lost his life when a 
Clipper crashed in Lisbon last month. 

Knopf Had 13 

Also “Prelude to Victory,” by James 
B. Reston, New York Times; “The 
Japanese Enemy” and “Government 
By Assassination,” by Hugh Byas, for- 
merly of the New York Times and the 

Times; “Retreat With Stil- 
well,” by Jack Beldon, Times; “Men 
on Bataan” and “Into the Valley,” by 
John Hersey, Times, the latter termed 
“imperative” by the Council of Books 
in Wartime. 

In addition, there are “Desert War,” 
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by Russell Hill, New York Herald 
Tribune; “Appeasement’s Child,” 
Thomas J. Hamilton, former Madri 
and Washington, New York Times 
correspondent now a lieutenant in the 
Navy; and “No Other Road to Frée- 
dom,” by. Leland Stowe, Chicago 
Daily News Pulitzer Prize winner who 
in that work tells how he was con- 
verted from an isolationist into the 
belief that the U. S. would have to 
fight this war before the issue was 
settled. He wrote the book early in 
1941, before Pearl Harbor. 

Other books published by Harper 
& Brothers in addition to Gunther’s 
“Inside Latin America,” include “Ac- 
tion on All Fronts,” by Lieutenant 
Ralph Ingersoll, former editor of PM; 
“Looking for Trouble,” by Virginia 
Cowles, who served as a special cor- 
respondent for British newspapers, 
in addition to a book with a domestic 
locale, “I Write from Washington,” 











Fred Oeschner Max Hill 
by Marquis W. Childs, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

“People Under Hitler,” by Wallace 
Deuell, Chicago Daily News, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1942, is an- 
other Harcourt, Brace book, as is 
George Weller’s “Singapore Is Silent,” 
which appeared last month. Weller 
also is on the Chicago Daily News. 

Knickerbocker & Duranty 

Outstanding books on the Reynal 
and Hitchcock list are two by the late 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales, famed 
French editor, “Hitler’s New Order” 
and “The Making of Tomorrow.” 
H. R. Knickerbocker, the Chicago 
Sun’s veteran foreign correspondent, 
wrote “Is Tomorrow Hitler’s?” while 
Walter Duranty is author of “The 
Kremlin and the People.” 


Other Reynal and Hitchcock books 
are “The Atlantic System,” by Forrest 
Davis, Saturday Evening Post; “Nor 
Any Victory,” by Ray Brock, New 
York Times, and “Tokyo Record,” by 
Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times, 
which first appeared two months ago. 

Bobbs-Merrill has published two 
books by the same author. They are 
Robert J. Casey’s “I Can’t Forget” and 
“Torpedo Junction.” Casey is a vet- 
eran Chicago Daily News correspon- 
dent. 

“How About Germany?” by Louis 
P. Lochner, for 14 years Associated 
Press chief in Berlin, just went into 
its fourth printing by Dodd, Mead 
& Company, according to them, and 
has been purchased by the movies. 
Lochner gives his impressions of Ger- 
many and tells what he believes is 
the most effective means of toppling 
Hitler. 

The other war book bearing the 
Dodd-Mead imprint is “Pacific Black- 
out,” by John McCutcheon Raleigh, 
former CBS correspondent in Java, 
Australia. His book tells of the fall 
of the rich Netherlands East Indies. 

Other Simon and Schuster books 
from U. S. newsmen published in the 
last. two years include Walter Dur- 
anty’s “Search for a Key;” “This Is 
London,” by Edward R. Murrow, CBS; 
and “Shooting the Russian War,” by 
Margaret Bourke-White, Life. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have pub- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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THE GREAT STORIES of the war in 

1942 were told “graphically, truth- 
fully and comprehensively by the 
—s ———_--« greatest array of 
| reportorial eye- 






witnesses the AP 
has ever had in 
wartime,” Kent 
Cooper, general 
manager of the 
Associated Press, 
declared in his 
annual report to 
the AP board of 
directors, re- 
leased this week. 

In paying trib- 
ute to the initia- 
tive of individual 
AP war reporters, Mr. Cooper said 
his report was longer than usual be- 
cause it was the. only documentary 
record of the work of the AP staff 
during such a stressful period that was 
likely to be retained, it being part of 
the annual bound volume. 

“IT endeavored to include the names 
of as many individuals as possible 
who have contributed to the work, 
especially abroad,” he said. 

“No Embargo on Enterprise" 


The fundamental fact that the big- 
gest world conflict of all time also is 
the most completely and accurately 
covered war cannot be obscured by 
“elements of exasperation or frustra- 
tion over communications difficulties,” 
nor by “dissatisfaction with govern- 
ment imposed restrictions or news- 
divulging policies,” he said. He also 
noted that the government policies 
mentioned “evidenced some welcome 
changes toward liberalization” at the 
end of 1942. 

“There was no embargo on the 
enterprise or exploits of AP men on 
the battlefronts,” he continued. “They 
witnessed and wrote about the most 
dramatic episodes of the war from his- 
toric Bataan and the bomb-battered 
decks of aircraft carriers in the Pacific, 
to the flaming scenes of North African 
warfare. They did their jobs with a 
combination of skill, courage and 
brilliance unsurpassed in the history 
of wartime reporting.” 

Noting the concern that arose in 
1942 over possible restrictions upon 
reportorial or photographic enterprise 
in war coverage, notably that Marine 
combat reporters or Army or Navy 
photographers might subordinate the 
roles or opportunities of accredited 
correspondents to do their job ex- 
pertly. and objectively, the AP gen- 
eral manager said: 

“Actually, there have been as yet 
no unreasonable restrictions on the 
assignments of war correspondents or 
camera men, or lack of opportunities 
for them to operate as freely as mili- 
tary security or due regard for their 
safety permits, on all major fronts. 

Assignments Abroad Increase 

“The facts of the situation not only 
are that assignments of staff men to 
the war zones have been substantially 
increased, during 1942, but that the 
utmost cooperation by both Army and 
Navy authorities has facilitated tasks 
of staff accreditation, transportation, 
and operation, both at home and 
abroad.” 

The sinking of a ship loaded with 


Kent Cooper 


Announces Wirephoto 


radio transmitting equipment was one 
unforeseen event which was partly re- 
sponsible for extraordinary delay in 
clearance of stories of the North 
African expeditionary staff, Mr. 
Cooper explained. He also noted “a 
serious lack of facilities” for the big 
staff of war correspondents in that 
area, and the Navy’s policy of with- 
holding detailed reports of South 
Pacific operations because of battle 
necessities as reasons for extra- 
ordinary delays on dispatches. 

“By and large, conditions governing 
censorship in the field not only im- 
proved under pressure as the year pro- 
gressed,” said Mr. Cooper, “but policies 
of the High Command underwent con- 
siderable liberalization.” 

The Office of War Information in- 
creasingly operated to centralize both 
the gathering and distribution of war 
news, besides widening the scope of 
its propaganda operations abroad, Mr. 
Cooper noted. Yet Elmer Davis, OWI’s 
director, brought his influence to bear 
on the side of removing much-criti- 
cized restrictions, such as that origin- 
ally imposed on nation-wide publica- 
tion of casualty lists, the report added. 

The armed forces took upwards of 
400 men from AP’s ranks, including 
130 traffic department employes dur- 
ing 1942 and more than 165 from that 
department since the war began. “The 
loss of many experienced and skilled 
employes in the face of expanding ser- 
vices resulting from unprecedented 
news interest was and continues to 
be a serious problem met thus far 
with distinction by our Traffic Bureau 
chiefs,” said Mr. Cooper, adding: 

20% Staff Turnover 


“On the domestic front, the staff un- 
derwent the biggest turnover in AP 
history. The number of men on leaves 
of absence for military service grew 
to more than 400, or about 20% of 





EDITOR & PUBLISHEBy, 


Cooper Lauds AP War Reporters 
For Skill, Courage, Writing 


General Manager's Annual Report 
Reveals 400 Employes in Service... 
Improvement 


the staff.» This, plus the normal turn- 
over and the shifts necessary to rein- 
force the foreign staff, brought a great 
influx of new employes. More women 
were employed than ever before.” 

One important improvement in 
Wirephoto (modified transmitters not 
dependent on storage batteries for 
power supply), has been brought near 
completion despite abnormal condi- 
tions in the materials market, the re- 
port noted. Completion of this equip- 
ment was scheduled for early in 1942 
and at the time the report was written 
installations were in process. 

Participation in supplemental wire 
services increased sharply compared 
with previous years, except for a slight 
drop in financial-markets services. 
Mr. Cooper also said indications are 
that more use than ever is being made 
of AP Feature Service material, an in- 
dication that was backed up by returns 
from questionnaires to editors. 

Member newspaper promotion of 
AP hit a new high in 1942, with 725 
directly requesting that they receive 
automatically the promotion ads pre- 
pared by a special staff in New York. 
A large share of these were full page 
ads in trade publications. An average 
of one ad was supplied the members 
every two weeks. 

Text of Report 

Mr. Cooper’s report follows: 

World events moved kaleidoscopically as the 
full impact of global warfare was felt for the 
first time by the U. S. in 1942, by all odds 
the biggest news and news picture year this 
country or the world generally has experienced 


since 1918.° The first full year of America’s 
participation in a conflict which burst into 
flame in September, 1939, began under a 


canopy of gloom supercharged by the shock 
of Allied disasters in the Pacific War theatre. 
It closed with the United Nations on the 
offensive in most areas, following large-scale 
come-backs in three of the major spheres of 


battle, the South Pacific, North Africa and 
Russia. 
Already operating at wartime tempo, the 
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THE DRAFT HAS PLAYED HOB WITH OUR CITY ROOM. WE'RE 
DOWN TO OUR LAST MAN. 


Drawn especially for Evttor & Pustisner by Louis A, 


Dispatch. 


Paige, Utica (N. Y.) Cdserver- 





news and newsphoto organizations of Th 
AP demonstrated they were fully equal , 
broader and tremendously more complex task 
of recording wartime history in times whe 
no action was too remote to chronicle fy 
America’s newspapers, on Main Street e 
Broadway. i 
At a time when calls to serve with the 
armed forces took upwards of 400 men fron 
the organization’s ranks, and under condition 
in many respects unprecedented, it remain 
a shining tribute to the ingenuity, the staminy 
and the integrity of AP staff men on g 
fronts that they preserved as never 
the fundamentals of objectivity and truth 
reporting for a membership conspicuously gp) 
preciative of all that they have done, 
There were tragedies and heart-breaks jg 


the front lines, as well as disappointmenghe 
and shortcomings in some efforts to mel 
critical news-gathering problems under ¢ 


cumstances not within our control. Yet ¢y 
job of gathering the news and getting th 
pictures was on the whole done superlatiyey 
and resourcefully, always courageously apf 
often dramatically, by a staff of which 
entire organization feels deeply proud, 

Basically it was the unsurpassed team-wo 
of the entire staff, at home and abroad, whig 
produced a consistently superior news ap/ 
newsphoto report. On the home fronts, th 
coordination of operations at such key pre 
duction points as Washington and New York 
with San Francisco geared to channel swift) 
much of the big news from the Pacific ares 
was no less marked than the team-work ¢ 
designated foreign “‘command areas”, pace 
by London and including Cairo, New Dek 
Honolulu and Melbourne. 

No elements of exasperation or frustratig 
over communications difficulties which pos 
continuing problems; no dissatisfaction wit 
government-imposed restrictions or news 
divulging policies, which at year’s end # 
denced some welcome changes toward libe 
alization could obscure the fundamental fx 
that the biggest world conflict of all time dy 
is the most completely and accurately covered 

Notwithstanding barrages of propagank 
from all directions, the truth has been t# 
and written, It has*not always emerged » 
swiftly as we would have preferred or « 
completely, for reasons sometimes question 
but understandably due to military or naw 
necessities. Under mandatory  censorshiy 
regulations in the battle areas, plus voluntan 
censorship at home under the Code of Wartim 
Practices, news obviously has been hand 
under vigilant, constant restriction. Howeve 
it is not too much to say that the great storis 
of the war have been told graphically, trub 
fully and comprehensively by the greate 
array of reportorial eye-witnesses the A? 
has ever had in wartime. 

The one sriking interference with truthf 
news, parenthetically noted by Chief of Fortip 
Service John Evans, has been the Britis 
embargo on political news thought likely t 
cause misunderstandings. Subsequently U.$ 
censorship erected a similar barrier, inte 
fering with British correspondents in the U.§ 
who were endeavoring promptly to tell the 
papers at home what was being said or writit 
in this country about the British. * * * 

Their work (the war reporters’) was ™ 
only a consistent source of inspiration to tk 
entire staff and membership of the AP & 
demonstrated once again the capacity ¢ 
AP men everywhere, under all conditions, ! 
rise superbly to emergencies. 

Larry Allen Heads Roll-call 

The roll-call is headed by the gallant Lam 
Allen, hero of many a narrow escape = 
Mediterranean naval battles and winnet ¢ 
the Pulitzer Prize for the outstanding inte 
national war reporting job of 1941. Itw 
one of the war’s ironies that Allen esc 
from a sinking destroyer in the British @ 
at Tobruk, only to be taken prisoner # 
shipped to Italy shortly before the big pe 
that routed Rommel, the man Allen watt 
to interview when captured, 

Clark Lee was the first to report the her 
stand of MacArthur’s men on Bataan ani ® 
brilliantly was his job done under fire th 
the Army’s official Infantry Journal labéld 
his stories classics of military accuracy. Whe 
Lee left on a hazardous journey to Australi 
subsequently adding to his laurels in the ® 
war over the Solomons, his successor om ® 
Philippine front, Dean Schedler, produced 
first eyewitness account of Bataan’s fall ® 
the retreat to Corregidor. 

Yates McDaniel wrote indelibly of ont 
the war’s dramatic episodes, “Farewell * 
Singapore”, then survived hair-raising * 
ventures in escaping to Australia, where ® 
was appointed chief of AP’s bureau. One® 
McDaniel’s associates, Witt Hancock, f , 
to escape from Java and was still missing 
year’s end. Another, tall Vern Hawg 
miraculously survived 43 days in the jung 
New Guinea after bailing out of a heavy 
ber and gave the newspaper world one of! 
most inspiring and dramatic stories of ! 
in the diary he jotted down. Ha 
fortitude and stamina were honored pe 
by General MacArthur, who pinned the 5 
Star on the AP man in a hospital tent. It! 
an unprecedented award for a civilian. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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we will focus your “sales-binoculars” on the WHOLE Cleveland 2-in-1 market. 
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; Follow the lead of many successful advertisers — sell the entire market — 
rae Greater Cleveland, Ohio’s largest retail market PLUS the 26 adjoining coun- 
Its ties, Ohio’s second largest market—at ONE sales cost. 


big You get BOTH—when you use the Cleveland Plain Dealer, with its intensive 
be the and extensive coverage of this compact area, working ‘round-the-clock on 
fire the war production. Here is ONE newspaper that has an intimate identification 
ey. Wi with every community—Greater Cleveland and also the other 143 cities and 
a oF towns that make this section such a fertile field for healthy sales increases. 
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Marshall Field 
Becomes Editor 
Of Chicago Sun 


Curcaco, April 13—Marshall Field, 
founder of the Chicago Sun, today as- 
sumed the direction of the editorial 
page of the Sun and the title of editor, 
according to announcement issued by 
Silliman Evans, publisher. 

In assuming the editorship of his 
Chicago morning and Sunday paper, 
Mr. Field takes over the editorial re- 
sponsibility following the resignation 
of Turner Catledge, who is returning 
to the staff of the New York Times, 
with which he was connected for 
many years before joining the Sun at 
its inception as chief roving corre- 
spondent. 

With Mr. Field as editor and Mr. 
Evans as publisher, the Sun has taken 
a new lease on life, newswise, under 
the direction of E. Z. Dimitman as ex- 
ecutive editor. Mr. Dimitman, for- 
merly of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
took over the new post late in March. 

Mr. Field told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
there would be no change in the Sun’s 
editorial policy and stated that Frank 
Smothers will continue as chief edi- 
torial writer. 

Announcement was also made that 
Thomas M. Michelmore, formerly news 
editor and more recently with the 
U. S. Army, has been appointed city 
editor, succeeding Jack Felt, resigned. 
Mr. Michelmore has been released 
from the Army because he is over 
age, under present military regula- 
tions. 

The resignation of Mr. Catledge as 
editor of the Sun marks the second 
change in that post since the Sun was 
founded in 1941. Early in 1942, Rex 


Smith, original editor of the Sun, ob- 
tained a leave of absence to enter the 
armed forces. Mr. Catledge was 
named acting editor at the time, al- 
though Smith’s name remained in the 
masthead. In the fall of 1942, Cat- 
ledge was given the title as editor. 
He, together with Frank Taylor, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the publisher, di- 
rected the news and editorial policy 
of the Sun, as defined by Publisher 
Evans and Mr. Field. 

The Sun has a complete new set of 
news and editorial executives in the 
latest development which places Mr. 
Field in direct charge of the paper’s 
editorial policy. When the Sun en- 
tered the morning newspaper field in 
Chicago, George Ashley DeWitt, for- 
mer Chicago Hearst newspaperman 
and managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, was managing edi- 
tor under Rex Smith. John Dienhart 
another former Hearst editor was city 
editor. 

Eight months after the Sun started, 
DeWitt resigned to return to his for- 
mer post on the Times-Herald. A 
month prior to that John Dienhart 
had resigned as city editor. Howard 
Denby, now with the Washington 
Times-Herald, had also resigned as 
feature editor. 


Milburn P. Akers, former Sun polit- 
ical editor, was named managing edi- 
tor to succeed DeWitt. Mr. Akers 
continues in that position today, as- 
sisted by James W. Mulroy, former 
Sun promotion manager and one time 
Pulitzer Prize winning reporter for 
the Chicago Daily News, as assistant 
managing editor. Jack Felt, formerly 
of the Chicago Tribune and the old 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, was 
named city editor at the time that 
Akers and Mulroy took charge of the 
news department. Felt resigned about 
a month ago. No other executive 
changes have been made. 





MORE BUYERS 
with 
MORE MONEY 
to Spend! 





Akron is growing by leaps and bounds: that means MORE 
Buyers with MORE money to spend. Beacon Journal Circu- 
lation is growing too: that means you can continue to place 
your sales messages before all Akron Buyers at one low cost. 
The figures below show how Beacon Journal Circulation has 
kept pace with the expanding Akron Market. 


Net Paid Daily Net Paid Sunday 
Circulation for 124 828 Circulation for 112 155 
March, 1943 ' March, 1943 ' 

Daily Sunday 
Net Pd. Circulation 6 Months Ending 3/31/43...... 121,881 108,725 
Net Pd. Circulation 12 Months Ending 3/31/42...... 110,666 91,768 
Net Pd. Circulation 12 Months Ending 3/31/41...... 103,153 80,866 
Net Pd. Circulation 12 Months Ending 3/31/40...... 98,780 72,459 
Net Pd. Circulation 12 Months Ending 3/31/39...... 97,291 65,573 


The buying habits of Akron’s wage earners are 
formed daily through Akron’s only Home Newspaper 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


AKRON 




















EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
WORCESTER, Massachusetts ———— 


Circulation Growth: 


Fom 2,285 +2 


141419 


When in 1899 the present management started 
with The Evening Gazette, the circulation of 
that newspaper was 2,285. In 1942 The 
Telegram-Gazette, under this management, 
attained an average net paid daily circulation 
of 141,419. Few newspapers in America can 
equal The Telegram-Gazette’s record of con- 


tinuous normal growth. Few can equal The Tele- 
gram-Gazette’s blanket coverage of its field. 


When Price Advanced— 


So Did Circulation! 





In January, 1939 The Telegram-Gazette increased 
its price from two to three cents a copy. Meanwhile 
Telegram-Gazette circulation continued its steady 
climb. Here’s the record — average net paid daily 
circulation for the past six years. 


DE Gse Adee eeneenens 117,127 
 kreeccceeeerenes 123,402 
Ree raat 125,982 
PE Ac bec chee ns enews 128,643 
Dk espn aoa eae 134,302 
eee rr errr 141,419 


Over the same period, the Sunday Telegram climbed - 
from 64,438 in 1937 to 80,013 in 1942. 


City Zone Population 


235,125 


Total population, City and Retail Trading Zones: 
440,770. Throughout this prosperous, densely-popu- 
lated market — heart of industrial New England — 
The Telegram-Gazette is the dominant influence, the 
key to retail sales. 

On March 15, 1943 The Telegram-Gazette advanced 


its price from three to four cents per copy, from 
18 to 24 cents a week for home delivery. 


Th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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%* For the eleventh consecutive year, The 
Washington Star, daily and Sunday, has car- 
ried more advertising than any other news- 
paper ANYWHERE ... more lineage than 
any other single medium! 


The consistent advertising leadership enjoyed by The Star, 
year after year, in peacetime and in war... 
proof that The Star is the most important, most influential 
newspaper in the world’s most important city. 


is convincing 








The fact that The Star carries nearly as much local retail! 
advertising as both of the next two Washington papers com- 
bined is added proof to national advertisers . . . that the re- 
tailers’ favorite newspaper is the public’s favorite newspaper 
and is, therefore, the most natural, most economical medium 
for advertising. 


@ ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP REFLECTS 





You're Looking at the World's 
Largest Advertising Medium* 


Here are two of the best reasons for The Star’s advertising 
leadership: (1) Because The Star is read thoroughly and be- 
(2) Because The Star advertisers reap 
. Morning, eve- 


lieved by its readers. 
the benefits of much the largest circulation . . 
ning, or Sunday . . . of any Washington newspaper in Wash- 


ington and its retail trading area. 


. to create goodwill . . . to inform nationai 
. The Star is 


To sell goods . . 


leaders . . . to maintain public recognition . . 


the one medium for advertisers in Washington. 


Che Zoening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., Ashland 4-8690 
Chécago Office: J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Superior 4686 


STAR'S READERSHIP AT WASHINGTON 
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I, hort Takes 


REJECTED by more than 200 land- 
lords in his efforts to rent living 
uarters for his family of four chil- 
en, a St. Louis worker recently 

placed this want ad in a newspaper 

there: 

Children, they say, are heaven-sent, 

But to have them means you cannot rent. 

I’ve done my best, as has my spouse, 

But, to save our soul, we can’t find a 

house. 

Landlords, it seems, were born full-grown, 

Or so you'd think to hear them moan; 

But surely somewhere there must be a few 

That also love little children, too. 

If one of you should see this ad, 

Rent us your and you won’t be sad. 

~ 

WHEN the OWI handout went up to 
the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald 

composing room, its first paragraph 

read like this: 

“Life has resumed the even tenor of 
its way in Tomball, Tex., for City 
Commissioner Cecil Faris at long last 
has got himself some pants. In fact, 
he now has a year’s supply of work 
britches, thanks to Uncle Sam .. .” 

But when the story showed up in 
the paper, “Cecil” had become “Cacil”; 
“Sam” was “Eam”; and the word 
“britches” had been metamorphosed 
into—you guessed it! 

» 





THE Variety’s correspondent from the 
Detroit front reports: 
Femmes With Wrenches 
Doubling From Benches 
As “Stage Door” Wenches 
- 


THE courthouse in Longview, Texas, 

was enjoying a story sent back by 
District Judge Earl Roberts from 
Quitman, where he is occupying the 


bench in the trial of a case involving 
many local prejudices. 

The case, going back to Civil War 
days, necessitated the appearance of a 
97-year-old Negro as a witness. 

inking to test his mental alert- 
ness, Judge Roberts questioned him 
casually. 

“How are you getting along?” he 
asked the old man. 

“Fine, jest fine, Jedge,” the witness 
replied. “Jesus is leadin’ me and the 
government’s feedin’ me.” 

* 
THE acme of frankness was reached 
in this classified ad in the Los An- 
geles Examiner: ‘ 
WICKED old desert trader, sole owner of 14- 


Ib. ham, desires meet pleasant, unattached 
lady with cook stove. Obj. picnic. Box 
K6466, Examiner. 


Q right Ideas 


Feature on Last War 
A SERIES of five articles, recalling 
“the last 100 days” of the World 
War and based on headlines in the 
paper’s own files, was featured on the 
editorial page of the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. Written by Bradley 
Morrison, of the editorial page staff, 
the feature pointed out a similarity 
between certain developments of 1918 
and today, but stressed that though 
the last 100 days of this war will be as 
unheralded as those of the earlier con- 
flict, they probably will be still a 
long time in coming. Excellent reader 
interest in the series was recorded. 





Awards for Gardens 

THE Nashville Tennessean in sponsor- 
ing a three-fold Victory Garden 

program has announced it will give 40 





GRAND RAPIDS... 
Michigan’s Second Largest City 
*7,000,000 Plant 






Aluminum products are a vital 
war necessity, and Grand Rapids 
is producing a big share of Michi- 
gan’s output through the recent 
opening of a new $7,000,000 Ex- 
truded Metals Company plant. 


Other well known Grand Rapids 
plants are General Motors Stamp- 
ing Division, Nash Kelvinator Co., 
American Seating Co., Hayes Man- 
ufacturing Co., and Haskelite Cor- 
poration, all of which add further 
employment and purchasing power 


GRAND RAP 





to Michigan’s second largest city. 


Unusually complete newspaper 
coverage of this major Michigan 
Market is quickly available through 
the Grand Rapids Press. Total 
daily circulation (highest in his- 


tory) is 97,065. 


For further information on the 
Grand Rapids Market, and the 
Grand Rapids Press, call I. A. 
Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, or John E. Lutz, 435 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


[DS PRESS 
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awards totaling $1,000 to growers of 
the best gardens in the city of Nash- 
ville and in Davidson County. Twen- 
ty awards, totaling $400, will be given 
in midsummer on the basis of early 
gardening results; and 20 more awards, 
totaling $600, will be given in the fall 
on the basis of the full season’s re- 
sults. Entries will be divided into 
two classifications—those the area of 
which is 2,500 square feet or less and 
those whose area is more than that. 

The Tennessean will sponsor six 
Demonstration Gardens, which will 
be cultivated under the direction of 
the Tennessean’s garden editor, Dr. 
Floyd Bralliar, in two of the city parks. 

The third phase of the Tennessean’s 
program is the sponsorship of a Gar- 
den Space Exchange Plan under 
which residents who do not have space 
on which to grow a garden send their 
names, addresses, telephone numbers 
and the size of the plots desired to the 
Tennessean. In like manner, persons 
with available space register. These 
names, addresses, telephone numbers 
and the sizes of the plots wanted or 
available are published each day in 
the Tennessean and interested parties 
may then contact each other and 
make their own working agreements. 


Weekly Free Copies 
THE Cohoes (N. Y.) American has 
gained for itself a great amount of 
good will by publishing a_ special 
weekly edition every Monday contain- 
ing all news of interest to local men 
in the armed service and mailing it 
free to every Cohoes man each week. 


The net paid 
circulation of 
The Chester 
Times for the 
six months 
ending March 
3lst was 


27.399 


Chester 


‘ 
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“DELIVERS THE GOODS, TOO" 


. .. for those advertisers who insist on getting 
really adequate coverage of this busy market! 


* Only Daily Newspaper in Delaware County 


Represented Nationally by 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


PROXY VOTE LISTED 
The listing of votes cast againg 
Marshall Field’s and Mrs. Eleanor y 
Patterson’s applications for member. 
ship at the 1942 meeting of 
Press members, which was carried jp 
Eprror & PustisHer April 3, page 3 
with other answers to the gover. 
ment’s interrogatories, represent; 
proxy votes only. Eprror & Pustiszp 
and the AP have received inquirie 
from persons whose names were no} 
in the list, but who had voted againg 
either or both applicants. A total o 
684 ballots was cast against Field, o 
which 592 were by persons holding 
proxies. Mrs. Patterson’s application 
was rejected by 514, of which 432 wer 
proxies. Thus the names of 92 why 
cast ballots in person against Feld 
and 82 who voted in person agains 
Mrs. Patterson at the meeting, did no} 
appear in the AP answers to Inter. 
rogatories 59 and 60. 


a 

BULLETIN IS 96 

From the Mexican War of 1847 t 
the World War of 1943 is the spa 
covered by the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin which on Monday of this 
week celebrated its 96th birthday, 
Founded under the title Cumming: 
Telegraphic Evening Bulletin almos } 
a century ago, the paper came int 
being on April 12, 1847. A statement 
issuing from the offices of the Even. 
ing Bulletin said: “This anniversary 
is signalized by a March circulation 
of 644,428 copies daily, the largest 
evening circulation in America.” 


REPRINTED 


SUNDAY, 
MARCH 28th 


as 













Times 








CHESTER, PA. 
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Inez Robb Brings Back 


News of the Boys in Africa 


By INEZ ROBB, INS War Correspondent 


& 

The following article about 
American war correspondents at 
the Tunisian front was written 
expressly for EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER by Inez Robb of Inter- 
national News Service, first 
American woman war corre- 
spondent to return to the United 
States from the North African 


theater. 
ae 

ALL Hollywood hokum to the con- 

trary, a war correspondent in the 
African theatre is just a reporter 
with dog-tags, a 
portable type- 
writer and a GI. 
license to be 
shot at. 

If anyone 
wishes to start 
an argument that 
War Correspond- 
ents are the 
Cwaziest People, 
he will get no 
rebuttal from me. 
We are reporters 
who trade cushie 
jobs in London, 
Washington, New York and other 
civilized points with indoor plumbing 
for the dubious privilege of wearing 
long underwear and flea powder in 
the North African wilderness. 

We leave happy homes to sleep on 
the ground in Tunisia, live on field 
rations, go for weeks without bathing 
and tenant fox holes and slit trenches 
on provocation. 

Collecgues Teased Stoneman 

There is enough ham in every one 
of us to love being catalogued as “war 
correspondent.” But, thank God, there 
isn’t enough heel in any of us to think 
we are heroic. Bullets are no respect- 
ers of persons and when one finally 
made contact with the Chicago News’ 
Bill Stoneman in Tunisia, it nicked 
him in the seat of the pants. 

This forced the humiliated Mr. 
Stoneman to lie flat on his face in his 
hotel room at Allied Force Headquar- 
ters for several days while his snick- 
ering colleagues gathered by his 
bedside and proposed to obtain the 
Purple Heart for him if he would 
wear it in the region of his injury. 
Nor was Mr. Stoneman’s temper im- 
proved by the fact that during his 
convalescence he had to carry with 
him a rubber air cushion for use when 
be wished to take the weight off his 
eet. 








Inez Robb 


Torpedoed En Route 
Ernie Pyle has lived at the front for 
months in the midst of shot and shell. 
Yet it was a bathtub back in Allied 
Force Headquarters that finally took 
Ernie’s measure. Ernie had not had a 
bath for weeks and when he returned 


- to headquarters, he spent an hour or 


two luxuriously soaking in a tub full of 
hot water. Within 24 hour he was the 
victim of a horrendous cold that 
turned into such a serious case of 
&tippe that the doctors ordered him 
own far south, into a warm zone, for 
convalescence. 

Thad my own modest mix-up with 
dive bombers. And at one time in 
February during the German break- 
through into the Kasserine Pass, I 
thought that Field Marshal Rommel 
was chasing me personally. Yet the 


only injury I suffered during my 
African campaign came in an uneven 





tussle with a barracks bag that 
weighed as much as I do. Result: A 
crick in my back. 

Fred Painton of Reader‘s Digest was 
torpedoed en route to Africa. Yet he 
never mentioned the episode except in 
moments of eaxsperation when he 
described with rich, free-wheeling in- 
vective the loss of his brand-new 
portable typewriter. 

During the abortive German drive 
through the Kasserine Pass toward 
Tebessa, no reporters ever had a 
more narrow escape than the AP’s 
Boots Norgaard and INS’s Graham 
Hovey. 

I was at press headquarters in Te- 
bessa when they returned, white and 
shaken, not because they had almost 
been blown to bits by a German dive 
bomber but because they had seen 
three American boys only 50 feet be- 
yond them blown to atoms. 

Time Out for Wedding 


It may be a bit surprising to learn 
that a war correspondent’s life is not 
so much on the heroic as the domestic 
plane. We learn to wash our own 
clothes and to sew up the holes in our 
socks in the interims between work 
and war. 

It is the honest contention of U.P.’s 
handsome Chris Cunningham and the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Bill 
White that they will make fine wives 
for a brace of lovely girls when this 
war is over. Drew Middleton, New 
York Times, is proving the theory in 
England, where he is now on his 
honeymoon while Cy Sulzberger takes 
over in Tunisia. 

Cy made a terrific impression on 
his confreres in North Africa by ar- 
riving in the most magnificently 
tailored tropic-weight uniforms yet 
seen in this theatre where long under- 
wear is still de rigeur. 

Despite the all but insurmountable 
difficulties in getting laundry and dry 
cleaning done, Bob Nixon of INS and 
the New York Sun’s Gault MacGowan 
always manage to be Beau Brum- 
mels when at Allied Force Head- 
quarters. 

No one, not even Gen. Eisenhower, 
has more dazzling ribbons on his tunic 
than Gault. Gault has two or three 
rows of them, garnered both for his 
service in World War I and in the 
years immediately after when he made 
a world tour. 

Allied HO Like City Room 


I visited an evacuation hospital in 
Tunisia where Gault’s name was 
sacred. In the midst of his hard work, 
he had remember to get the Red Cross 
to send the hospital a bale of maga- 
zines at a time when the boys did not 
have a thing to read. 

Allied Force Headquarters is like a 
super city room through which cor- 
respondents come and go on inter- 
national schedule. The U.P’s Ed 
Beattie comes down from London 


looking pale beneath his freckles and 
returns from the front two weeks later 
so sunburned that he resembles a 
Venitian sunset. 

The Chicago Tribune’s Jack Thomp- 
son, who landed with American para- 
chute troops—via parachute—in Africa, 
comes in from the front for 48 hours 
and we are all inordinately impressed 
by the size and quality of his beard. 

Virginia Cowles comes back from the 
front on her way to her job at the 
American Embassy in London. Major 
Kenneth Downs and Major Randolph 
Churchill—both of whom used to be 
newspaper men themselves—come and 
go between AFHQ and the front on 
official business. 

Hanson Baldwin of the New York 
Times and INS’s Pete Huss merely 
check in at headquarters and are off 
to Tunisia. The Saturday Evening 
Post's Demaree Bess and PM’s Ken 
Crawford check in on the same day, 
and Virgil Pinkley takes over for U.P. 
and Ed Kennedy for AP simul- 
taneously. 


S. W. Calkins Buys 
Aliquippa Gazette 


Stanley W. Calkins, publisher of the 
Uniontown (Pa.) Herald and Stand- 
ard, last week purchased the assets 
of the suspended Aliquippa (Pa.) 
Gazette, including the building and 
the equipment, from T. J. McDonald, 
of Cleveland. The Gazette, which had 
been operated since last November by 
the Aliquippa Publishing Company, 


Inc., of which Peter J. Flannery, 
Brooklyn, was head, and which 
started with a $5,000 loan from the 
American Newspaper Guild, sus- 


pended publication in February. It 
had defaulted on payments for the 
equipment and lease of the plant 
owned by Mr. McDonald, who occu- 
pied the plant on March 19, at which 
time a sheriff's sale was held. 

Mr. McDonald is associated with 
the Brownsville (Pa.) Telegraph, and 
the Germantown (Pa.) Courier, Up- 
per Darby News and the Main Line 
Times, Ardmore, Pa., the last three 
published weekly. 

Mr. Calkins said he expects to re- 
establish an afternoon paper in Ali- 
quippa next week to be known as the 
Aliquippa Times. Mr. Calkins has 
been in the newspaper and publish- 
ing business for 20 years. A native of 
Pennsylvania, he attended Carnegie 
Tech. 


CORRECTION 


Under the heading “Turner Suc- 
ceeds Crane,” Eprror & PustisHer for 
April 10 stated that NEA Service had 
not renewed the contract of Roy 
Crane, creator of “Wash Tubbs” and 
that the feature would be carried on 
by Leslie Turner, Crane’s assistant. 
We are informed that this is not in 
accord with the facts, and that Mr. 
Crane did not renew his contract with 
NEA because he had signed up with 
King Features Syndicate to do a new 
comic strip, the title of which has not 
yet been announced. Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER sincerely regrets the misin- 
formation. 





WPB ASKS OBSOLETE METAL INVENTORY 
WASHINGTON, April 12—Owners of obsolete metal printing plates have 
been reminded by the War Production Board that they must review 
inventories on all such plates covered by Conservation Order M-99, issued 
Aug. 5, 1942, and to order the scrapping of all printing plates which have 


become obsolete since October, 1942. 


A “plate” has been defined as any 


kind or shape of metal printing or marking plates or other metal form 
used in the printing process, except such as are composed only of lead, 


tin, and antimony. 


It is “obsolete” if on the first day of any calendar 


quarter it has been in existence but not used for a year or more in accord- 


ance with the order and there is no assurance of future use. 


The order 


also forbids receipts, sale, and use of restricted metal by persons who fail 
to dispose of obsolete plates as required, except under stated conditions. 
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Graphic Arts 
Arsenal Week 
April 19-24 


27 Manufacturers of Equip- 
ment Participating in 
Demonstration of War Effort 


A special meeting for newspaper 
publishers will feature Graphic Arts 
Arsenal Week, April 19-24, with an 
unusual program arranged for Tues- 
day evening, April 20, comprising gun 
drills, demonstrations of instruments, 
restricted government motion pic- 
tures, and an accounting of the war 
work of the manufacturers of printing 
and allied equipment. 

James Wright Brown, Sr., president 
of Eprror & PuBLISHER, will serve as 
master of ceremonies on behalf of the 
27 makers of equipment who are par- 
ticipating in this demonstration of war 
effort. Speakers will include Lt. Col, 
Chester Mueller, New York Ordnance 
District; Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service, Washington; and Lt. 
V. E. Smith, U. S. A. Ordnance Dept. 
The meeting will be held in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, and guests 
will be given cards to the Ordnance 
Exhibition in the Chrysler Building, 
Lexington Ave. at 42nd St. 


Cooperative Undertaking 


The program gives this definition of 
this cooperative undertaking: War- 
time products of printing equipment 
plants run the gamut from heavy guns 
to mechanical mites made with gauges 
that measure the millionth part of an 
inch. From massive artillery mech- 
anisms to spider-web reticles, the 
many scores of highly diversified 
items of war materiel comprise this 
grouping of industry effort called the 
Graphic Arts Arsenal. 


“Many of us have found,” says 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Linotype Company, “in our contacts 
around the country, that publishers 
are much interested in the extent of 
the warwork being done by their 
makers of machinery and equipment. 
Of course the whole story cannot be 
told now, but the graphic arts war 
equipment now being displayed in the 
Ordnance Exhibition is impressive in 
the number and variety of mechan- 
isms and parts.” He is chairman of 
the manufacturers’ committee which 
has also supervised the publication of 
a 32-page booklet entitled “The 
Graphic Arts Arsenal.” This is to be 
mailed to the principal publishing and 
allied plants in the United States. A 
copy will be presented to each guest 
at the meeting at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. 


Admission to the meeting is without 
charge but by ticket only, which may 
be obtained from representatives of 
the participating manufacturers. These 
are: 


American Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J.: 
The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, 0O.: 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., (Claybourn Divi- 
sion), Milwaukee, Wis.: Dexter Folder Co., 
Pearl River, N. Y.: Duplex Folder Press Co., 
Ine., Battle Creek, Mich.; The Goss Printing 
Press Co., Chicago, Tll.: Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co., Cleveland, O.; The W. O. Hickok Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.: R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Interchemical Corp., (Cham- 
plain Division), New York, N. Y.: The C. M. 
Kemp Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Ludlow Typograph Co., Chicago, IL; 
Macbeth Are Lamp Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Tll.: Mohr Lino-Saw Co., Chicago, 


Ill.; The Monomelt Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Morgans and Wileox Mfg. Co., Mid- 
dletown, N. Y.; Harold M. Pitman Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; William Reid Co., Chicago, 
Tll.; F. P. Rosback Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Vandercook & Sons, Chicago, 
Til.; Wesel Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa.: Wetter 
Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


2a Newspaper Machinery Co., Plainfield, 
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International Paper Report for 


1942 Claims Loss on Newsprint 


Profits of Canadian Mills, $2,346,658, Were 
Transferred to Reserves . . . Total Earnings 
$7,814,319 on Sales of $214,109,218 


WITH newsprint supply and prices 

one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion among publishers as_ they 
assemble for their annual meetings in 
New York, the International Paper 
Company’s report for the year 1942 
provided plenty of meat for thought 
and talk. 

According to the report, the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries earned a net 
profit of $7,814,319 in 1942, as com- 
pared to $16,253,761 in 1941. This 
profit included a U. S. post-war excess 
profits tax credit of $1,919,504, recover- 
able only after the end of the war. It 
did not include net profits of foreign 
subsidiaries—mainly Canadian corpor- 
ations producing newsprint for United 
States consumption—totaling $2,346,- 
658, which were deducted from net 
profits and shown as reserves. 

Change of Policy 

This change of policy, according to 
the company, has been adopted “be- 
cause of the many uncertainties aris- 
ing from wartime operation, foreign 
exchange restrictions and other related 
problems of the foreign subsidiaries. 
International Paper Company has not 
received any funds from its Canadian 
subsidiaries since the middle of 1941.” 

Granting the truth of that statement 
and also granting that its Canadian 
newsprint manufactures are a rela- 
tively small part of International Pa- 
per Company’s total operations, one 
fact remains important to United 
States newspaper publishers. That is 
that the Canadian subsidiaries’ profits 
were derived chiefly from the manu- 
facture of newsprint, the bulk of which 
was sold to United States newspapers, 
and the fact that a profit was made 
in 1942 contrasts strangely with a 
statement in another part of the re- 
port that despite the recent increase 
of $4 a ton in U. S. newsprint prices, 
“the Canadian subsidiaries are still 
manufacturing newsprint at a loss.” 

Produced Total of 2,614,944 Tons 

During 1942, the company and its 
subsidiaries produced a total of 2,614,- 
‘944 tons of paper, paperboard and 
pulp, as compared with 2,653,800 tons 
in 1941, a decrease of 1.4%. Of that 
production, newsprint was manufac- 
tured (all in Canada) to a total of 
494,400 tons, as against 518,232 tons in 
1941. This decrease was due to the 
‘allocation program of the Canadian 
War Time Price and Trade Board, 
which redistributed the paper-making 
facilities of the Dominion last year to 
provide electric power for the manu- 
facture of other products necessary for 
war uses. Regarding this, the report 
states: 

“Maximum selling prices are fixed 
for Canada by the War Time Prices 
and Trade Board, but since the United 
States is the chief market for the in- 
dustry’s products, the influence of 
prices fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration is paramount. In this 
respect, the industry is greatly handi- 
capped by insufficient recognition of 
increased production costs of news- 
print, aggravated by the curtailed rate 
of operation. There has been no ad- 
vance in price since Jan. 1, 1938, until 
March 1, 1943, when the ceiling price 
was increased $4 a ton. This is but 
partial recognition of increased costs 
and the Canadian subsidiaries are still 
manufacturing newsprint at a loss.” 


Total income from sales and other 
sources in 1942 amounted to $214,109,- 
218, a decrease of about 2% from the 
1941 gross. During the latter part of 
1942, the report states, curtailment of 
production by governmental orders 
was beginning to affect volume in 
some grades. The sharp decline of 
$8,439,442 in consolidated net profits 
is attributed to “increased income and 
excess profits taxes, transfer to re- 
serves of the net profit of the foreign 
subsidiaries, and the fact that costs of 
production increased, while selling 
prices, by order of the OPA, remained 
practically constant during 1942 and in 
some cases were even reduced.” 


$26,194,550 for Taxes 


A total of $26,194,550 was set aside 
for taxes—federal, state, local and 
foreign—out of 1942 earnings. This 
total is after deduction of $1,939,335 
representing U. S. and Canadian post- 
war excess profits tax credits for which 
the companies receive government 
securities not convertible into cash 
until after the war. The company 
states that the provision for taxes in 
1942 was equivalent to $14.36 on each 
of the 1,823,855 shares of common 
stock. Taxes based only on income 
(after deducting the post-war excess 
profits tax credit) absorbed more than 
73% of the consolidated balance of 
earnings after all charges except such 
taxes. In 1941 taxes on income took 
more than 62% of consolidated earn- 
ings. 

Net profits for 1942 available for 
current use totaled $5,894,815, of which 
$4,629,830 was required for payment 
of dividends on the 925,966 shares of 
5% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, with a par value of $100 per 
share. Available for distribution to 
the common stock, par value of $15, 
was $1,264,985, or 69 cents per share. 
If the post-war excess profits tax 
credits are included, the earnings 
would be $1.75 per share for the com- 
mon stock. 

Assets Are $70,449,275 


“Your company is in a reasonably 
satisfactory working capital position,” 
President Richard J. Cullen stated. 
“Total current assets at Dec. 31, 1942, 
amounted to $70,449,275, over five 
times current liabilities of $13,461,626. 
Net working capital of $56,987,639 
showed an increase of $12,575,900 over 
the figure of Dec. 31, 1941, of which 
$7,565,074 represented increases in the 
working capital of Canadian and other 
foreign subsidiaries. Cash of $6,816,- 
886, held by the United States com- 


panies, is sufficient, though not ex- 
cessive for all their anticipated 
requirements. United States federal 
income and excess profits tax liability 
of $23,398,344 is fully covered by hold- 
ings of tax anticipation certificates. 
Canadian and other foreign subsid- 
iaries held $6,574,942 of cash and 
$6,298,253 of Dominion of Canada short 
term treasury bills. At present, this 
cash is not available for use in the 
United States.” 

Funded debt of the company and its 
subsidiaries at the end of 1942 amount 
to $54,518,782 exclusive of maturities 
and sinking funds due in 1943, the 
latter being classed as current liabili- 
ties. The figure represents a net re- 
duction of $3,179,537 since Dec. 31, 1941. 

Expenditures for construction, pur- 
chase and improvement of mill prop- 
erties were sharply restricted in 1942. 
Expenditures totalled $7,456,276, of 
which $2,829,212 was spent for com- 
pletion of the additional kraft mill 
and shipping container plant at 
Georgetown, S. C., both of which units 
began operation last year. No impor- 
tant purchases of woodlands were 
made in 1942, cost of acreage required 
being less than half the amounts 
charged off for depletion and realized 
on stumpage sales. 

During 1942 the company and its 
subsidiaries produced a total of 2,614,- 
944 tons of paper, paperboard and 
pulp as compared with 2,653,800 tons 
in 1941, a decrease of 1.4%. The ton- 
nage figures by grades for 1942 com- 
pare with 1941 as follows: 

















United States: 1942 1941 
Kraft board (unbleached).. 831,929 835,487 
Kraft wrapping and bag pa- 

per (unbleached) ...... 174,117 199,618 
Bleached kraft paper and 

DE cstacccibedakiend 135,012 129,439 
Unbleached kraft specialty 

MIG: 5555 6e 66bse ewe 114,479 103,883 
Kraft pulp for sale ...... 168,617 98,769 

Total kraft board, paper 

O08 GUID 6 ccxevsnvess 1,424,154 1,367,196 
Groundwood spec’lty papers 183,781 198,449 
Book and bond papers .... 136,669 171,234 
Other pulp and paper grades 28,438 53,239 
pe BP reer rrr 27,037 50,044 

Total United States ....1,800,079 1,840,162 

Canada: 

OEE 494,400 518,232 
Disolving pulp ........... 141,221 123,772 
Other sulphite pulp ....... 116,459 107,046 
Corrugating board ....... 14,893 49,231 
OQUher SrOdes 2. vcacvcccses 47,892 15,357 

Tetel Cameha. 2.sssseaes 814,865 813,638 
WE ccvntcdcaoacesscecs 2,614,944 2,653,800 








MICHELSON AGAIN DEMOCRAT PUBLICITY HEAD 
WASHINGTON, April 13—Back on the payroll of the Democratic National 
Committee as director of publicity, Charles Michelson has issued his first 
official statement. Speaking for the committee in reply to the suggestion of 
Harrison Spangler, Republican National Committee chairman, that a short 
Presidential campaign would be guaranteed by assurance that President 
Roosevelt would not seek a fourth term, Mr. Michelson said: “The committee 


has no jurisdiction over the President. 


Mr. Spangler might see Mr. Roosevelt 


if he wants to know about fourth term prospects.” 


MONTANA HAS NEWSPAPER CONFIDENCE LAW 

A LAW sponsored by the Montana Press Association has passed both Houses 
of the Montana Legislature and has been signed by Governor Sam C. 

Ford, making the state the 11th in the nation to have a newspaper confidence 

law. This law is modeled after one enacted by the Ohio Legislature two years 

ago. Other states having similar laws are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 

fornia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


The sulphite pulp production jn. 
cludes tonnage shipped to the com. 
pany’s northern U. S. mills for their 
own use, amounting to 53,334 tons in 
1942 and 66,394 tons in 1941. 

Rated production capacity of the 
I. P. mills on various grades and the 
maximum rate at which capacity jn 
each grade may be operated under 
curtailment orders is shown below: 


Maximum 

Annual Permissible 

Productive Operating 

Capacity Rate Under 
Tons Present Orders 


United States: 
Kraft board (un- 


bleached) ..... 1,040,175(a)(b) Unlimited 
Kraft wrapping & 
bag paper (un- 
bleached) ..... 197,650(a) (c) 85% 
Bleached kraft 
eee 82,075 (a) 85% 
Bleached kraft 
ee 50,250(a) 85 %—100% 
Unbleached kraft 
specialty paper. 92,125(a) 85% 
Total kraft board 
paper & pulp.1,462,275(a) — 
Book and bond and 
groundwood pap’r 
Other papers .... 387.500 86% 
Jute board ...... 21.700 Various 
252.925(a) Unlimited 
Total U. S.....——— 
2,124,400 ~~ 
Canada: 
Newsprint ...... 670,800(d) 65% (e) 
Dissolving pulp .. 161,200(f) 100% 
Other sulphite pulp 49,600 100% 
Total Canada ..————— 
cl ee 881.600 _ 
3.006.000 _- 
(a) Un a 335 day basis. All others on 31 
day basis. 


(b) Kratt board capacity can also be used 
to produce unbleached kratt pulp. 

(c) Certain kratt wrapping and bag paper 
capacity can also be used to produce un 
bleached kratt specialty papers. 

(d) Part ot the newsprint capacity can also 
be used to produce other sulphite pulp, corru 
gating board and other grades. 

(e) Estimated. 

(t) Part ot the dissolving pulp capacity can 
also be used to produce bleached sulphite pulp 
tor paper. 


“Paper is a necessity in the conduct 
of any business; and the business of 
waging war is no exception,” the re- 
port states. “One product of the paper 
industry—dissolving pulps—goes di- 
rectly into munitions of war as it is 
a raw material used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives as well as in the 
manufacture of rayon, paper, etc. 

Income accounts for 1942 and 194 
are compared as follows: 




















1942 1941 
ee $209,400,055 $214,334,2% 
Other income* .... 4,709,163 3,814,875 

Total revenue ..$214,109,218 $218,149,1I1 
Cost and expenses. 164,039,170 157,962,823 
Int. & amort. ..... 3,021,990 3,255,115 
Deprec. & deplet... 14,323.579 12,472,524 
Subsid. div. ...... 6,850 55,627 

Net earnings ... $32,717,628 $43,750,689 
U. S. ine, tam ...% 4,203,305 5,090,376 
U. S. exc. pft. taxt 19,195,039 14,569,592 
State taxes ...... 458.691 1,057,0% 
Canada taxes, etc.. 638,951  **6,779,866 

Net income ..... $8,221,642 $16,253,761 
Post-war credits? .. 1,939,335 conan 

Net income .... $10,160,977 $16,253,761 
Prof. of for. subs.t 2,346,658 (2,887,347) 

Balance of profit. $7,814,319 $16,253,761 
Pfd. divs. paid ... 4,629,830 15,046,637 

seiimicanesieamtstalidiets. . dana ninccama 

Bal. of common. $3,184,489 $1,207,124 
ee, re 157,675 

a $3,184,489 $1,049,448 
Earned surp. Jan. 1 21,415,725 20,366,277 

asenainai ontiaengi 

Earn.sur. Dec. 31 $24,600,214 $21,415,725 


“Included for 1942 $3,579,163 profit 
foreign exchange transactions of Canadian su> 
sidiaries, against $3,301,073 in 1941. 

+ Post-war credits of $1,919,504 on United 
States and $19,831 on Canadian excess pf 
fits taxes. 

**Included $2,532,496 applicable to priot 
years. 

t Deducted in 1942 (but not in 1941) and 
credited to reserves. 
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“Complete news coverage, plus accurate, un- 
editorialized reporting and the daily appear- 
ance of so many of my favorite columnists and 
feature writers have won me to The Sun. Be- 
ing a New Englander, I can wax enthusiastic 
about the intelligent conservatism which is 
The Sun’s distinguishing characteristic.” 


CHARLOTTE HANNA, Columbia School of Journalism 
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COUNT THE SUNS 


WHERE OPINION COUNTS 





“The Sun has always been a fixture at home. 
By grabbing the second section first, I can di- 
gest the sports pages and H. I. Phillips before 
swapping with the family for the news. This 
way I get first crack at the swell hobby articles 
on Friday. All in all, The Sun’s our regular 
evening paper choice.” 


BOB MULLENS, Junior, Fordham College 





“As a student of retail advertising, J. B. 
Wallach’s ‘Retailing News’ and Lawrence M. 
Hughes’ ‘Advertising News’ are ‘required read- 
ing’ in my daily work. I have always admired 
The Sun as a dignified advertising medium 
and have great respect for its courageous 
expression of editorial opinion.” 


HAROLD WEISELBERG, Retail Adv. Class, N. Y. Univ'y 


“I depend on The Sun for practical assistance 
in my class work, shopping and free time 
activities. Edith M. Barber is a regular ‘con- 
tributor’ to my scrapbook of food recipes. 
Kay Thomas keeps me posted on fashions, 
and Eileen Creelman is the arbiter of my 
choice in movies.” 


HELEN STRAUB Junior, New York Institute of Dietetics. 





“Reading The Sun is my private formula for 
painless commuting. It has always been the 
favorite paper at home where the entire family 
finds The Sun bright, interesting and informa- 
tive from front page to comics. Mother and 
I particularly enjoy your school page (my 
mother is a teacher).” 


ANN PALMER, Junior, Long island University 


In the classrooms of New York's famed 
universities, where tomorrow's leaders con- 
stitute a most critical and exacting audience, 
The Sun has won notable acceptance for its 
interesting make-up, spirited reporting and 
many exclusive features. This strong under- 
graduate preference, so frequently expressed 
in Senior class polls at leading eastern 
colleges, points up the evidence of the im- 
partial L. M. Clark survey of metropolitaa 
newspapers which shows that The Sun is 
“one of America’s best read dailies”. 


7 > Sun 
NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED IN CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER COMPANY; IN BOSTON, TILTON S. BELL 


THE SUN COUNTS WHERE OPINION COUNTS 
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Reporters Protest U. S. 
Food Conference Curb 


Only Admitted to Opening and Closing 
Of Parley May 18 at Hot Springs, Va.... 
Denied Access to Hotel 


WASHINGTON, April 14—The Stand- 

ing Committee of Correspondents, 
representing 560 U. S. and foreign 
correspondents accredited by Con- 
gress to covering that body, today as- 
serted that arrangements for news- 
paper coverage of the United Nations 
Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va., 
next month, constitute “an abridge- 
ment of the freedom of the press.” 

The standing committee, consisting 
of five members representing press 
associations and large and_ small 
newspapers, sent its protest to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Hull and 
Elmer Davis, OWI head. 

Text of Statement 


The announcement of its action 
noted that the committee has had 
official status as the representative of 
accredited congressional reporters 
since 1887. It added that the commit- 
tee had been advised that newspaper 
correspondents would be barred from 
all but the opening and closing ses- 
sions of the Hot Springs meeting. 

The statement read as follows: 

“The Standing Committee of corre- 
spondents regards arrangements ex- 
cluding the press from all contact 
with the delegates and deliberations 
of the forthcoming food conference, 
except at two perfunctory formal ses- 
sions, as a denial of legitimate news to 


the American public and hence an 
abridgement of the freedom of the 
press. 

“By these arrangements the Ameri- 
can people will be denied news to 
which they are entitled and prevented 
from exerting any influence in shap- 
ing the decisions which will affect our 
nation in the future. 

“The Standing Committee is par- 
ticularly concerned lest arrangements 
for this conference become the pat- 
tern for other international confer- 
ences which inevitably must follow. 

Pledge Cooperation 

“The loyalty of the American press 
has not been questioned during this 
war. Its voluntary measures in with- 
holding information of possible aid to 
the enemy have been commended by 
the President of the United States. 
That voluntary and willingly given 
cooperation will continue. 

“The conference in question will 
not deal with military matters. It 
will deal with one of the most vital 
elements of our national life—food. 
The Office of Censorship has ev- 
pressed no concern regarding it. The 
Standing Committee believes the 
American people are entitled to know 
the decisions made through prompt 
on-the-ground reporting by their tra- 
ditionally free press.” 





ment. 








manne 
ntl’ The new “CONTINUING 
MARKET FOLDER" on the 
NEWARK-NORTH JERSEY MARKET 


A handy loose-leaf file containing a full 
set of market maps, latest available sta- 
tistics, and population estimates, Media 
Records data, circulation analyses and 
editorial information . 
help you keep your Newark Market file 
useable and up-to-date. 


Due to wartime economy, however, the 
print order has been limited. We, there- 
fore, urge that your cop 
in advance by card or letter to: The 
Newark Evening News Research Depart- 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


. . designed to 


be reserved 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Members of the press committee, 
elected to serve during 1943 and 1944, 
are Ned Brooks, Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance, chairman; Cecil 
B. Dickson, Chicago Sun, secretary; 
Jack Bell, Associated Press; Edward 


T. Folliard, Washington Post, and 
Bulkley Griffin, Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 


In behalf of his colleague, Senator 
Ferguson, Republican, of Michigan, 
Senator Vandenberg today offered a 
resolution to provide for Congres- 
sional representation at the confer- 
ence and for press coverage. : 

“It is the sense of Congress,” the 
resolution said, “that the three major 
press wire services of this nation; 
namely, the Associated Press, the 
International News Service and the 
United Press shall each be permitted 
to be represented at any/or all ses- 
sions of the conference by one repre- 
sentative of each service and that they 
be permitted to exercise the normal 
press coverage.” 

The press will be admitted to ses- 
sions at the Homestead Hotel on the 
opening day and on the day the par- 
ley ends. All other meetings, which 
means every gathering at which dis- 
cussion will take place, will be closed 
to the reporters. Not only that, but 
also they will be barred from physical 
presence at the hotel during the con- 
ference and it is expected that they 
will be asked not to attempt to reach 
delegates by telephone or other 
methods. 

Significantly, Michael J. McDermott, 
veteran press relations officer of the 
State Department, will be in charge 
of newspaper contacts. Elmer Davis, 
director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, had registered his disapproval of 
OWI coverage, except for executive 
sessions, a fact which led the press to 


believe that the White House edict 
would be liberalized. 

Such information as the White 
House considers the press and public 
entitled to have will be passed on to 
the reporters through headquarters; 
which McDermott will set up at Hot 
Springs. 

At his press conference Wednesday, 
Elmer Davis took OWI completely out 
of the food conference picture, and 
also out of the Bermuda refugee con- 
ference. 

He was asked whether he saw any 
dangerous precedent being established 
in the Hot Springs arrangements and 
he replied that the State Department 
is in charge of it and “you are re- 
ferred to Mr. McDermott.” 

But, he added, McDermott’s press 
ottice will not cover the convention for 
the press, but will transmit the ma- 
terial to the newsmen. 

With respect to the Bermuda meet- 
ings, he dismissed: “The OWI has no 
jurisdiction in Bermuda.” 

Davis released a report on the food 
outlook in the United States, 24 hours 
after a newspaper chain had suggested 
the report had been withheld since 
last January because the news was not 
good. The OWI director said he was 
responsible for the delay because he 
refused to make public data on which 
two sets of experts—both within the 
Department of Agriculture—could not 
agree. 

Asked whether the report could be 
called “tough,” Davis corrected to de- 
scribe it as “accurate.” “We don’t 


try to be tough or soft; our job is to 
give out the facts.” 

He revealed to the press that a re- 
port on the Doolittle raid on Tokyo is 
in preparation and will be available 
this week, a few days before the an- 
niversary of the bombardment. 
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®akland 


LrChUSIVE A aTEO PRESS 


In every division of circulation—city carrier, total city, city 
and suburban and total circulation—The Oakland Tribune has 
topped the gains of every other newspaper in Northern California 


Years of editorial excellence and public service have made 
the Oakland Tribune the dominating newspaper medium in Metro- 
politan Oakland, the Pacific Coast's “great and growing” Third 


“Upon request a complete circulation analysis and 
market report will be sent. 


Total Net Paid Circulation 


A.B.C. Publisher's Statement, Sept. 30, 1942 


CURRENT NET PAID CIRCULATION, EVEN GREATER 


sory 109,665 
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jp picture of US. troops at Gafsa, on the Tunisian 
front, was delivered to American newspapers only a_ , 
few hours after the photographer had snapped it. ™ 

From the field in North Africa to the United States, the 
U.S. Army sent the picture—in seven minutes! 

For the first time in our history pictures of American 
troops in action on foreign soil are heing sent direct from 
the battle-front to readers back home by wire and wireless. 

The U. S. Army knew American newspaper readers 
wanted pictures of the boys at the front—wanted them 
while the pictures were NEWS. ‘To satisfy this demand 
special Telephoto equipment must be designed and manu- 
factured. This machine must flash a picture signal over 
both land wire and radio channels. 

Engineers of Acme Newspictures undertook the difficult 
job of developing such equipment. In two and one-half 
months they had built the equipment. The Army flew it 
to Africa. started transmission of pictures to the United 
States. 

Americans picked up their newspapers, saw pictures of 
war action alongside spot news dispatches that described 
the action. 

Signal Corps enterprise and Acme know-how had done 
the job. 

Acme is proud to have had a part in this service to the 
Army and the American home front. 





* 
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461 Eighth Avenue 


Acme NeEwspIcTuRES, = New York 
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Mortuaries Should Offer 
This Wartime Service 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 26 in a series.) 


FROM the Latin, “domus mortuaria” 

(mortuary house), has come “mort- 
uary”—the modern designation of the 
old undertaking establishment. Some 
of these establishments prefer to be 
known as “funeral homes.” 

Recently, we discovered an an- 
nouncement of one of these establish- 
ments in which the owner stated that 
his place would, until the end of the 
war, be available to any family in his 
community who wished to conduct 
memorial services for those who had 
made the supreme sacrifice for their 
country. 

The copy used in this advertisement 
read as follows: 

A MESSAGE TO GOLD STAR FAMILIES 

We humbly offer the facilities of our 
funeral home and the services of our per- 
sonnel without charge for conducting memorial 
services for those members of the armed 
forces who sacrificed their lives for their 
country on foreign soil or on the high seas. 

To our way of thinking, this is one 
of the finest public service gestures 
that has come to our attention. Not 
only is the idea sound and very much 
worth while but the copy treatment is 
also excellent. 

Mortuary Advertising 

Those of us who are in frequent con- 
tact with the mortician know that 
the government has placed many re- 
strictions on the manufacturer of 
vaults, crypts and coffins. In some 
markets, like New York, there is an 
actual shortage of any kind of coffins. 
As this is being written, some morti- 
cians have but a six-weeks supply of 
them and many of them are made of 
the cheapest materials. 

Contrary to common supposition, the 
best morticians do not overcharge for 
their services, nor do they take ad- 
vantage of those who are bereaved or 
who have limited resources for a ser- 
vice. We know of one mortician in a 
western city who in a period of 20 
years (and with over half of the busi- 
ness in his community) never earned 
more than a net of $6,000 a year from 
his business. We know that during 
the 20 years he gave away tens of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of services 
and actual supplies for those who 
could not afford decent burials for 
members of their families. Yet, dur- 
ing all these years, he never men- 
tioned his losses or his gifts to the 
unfortunate. 

Now that the war has greatly re- 
stricted the supplies needed, indi- 
viduals engaged in this work face 
several years of declining profits; yet 
their costs continue to mount, their 
taxes grow each year, and their per- 
sonnel is constantly changing. Unless 
ideas similar to the one reported above 
are developed, a great deal of mort- 
uary advertising will be discontinued 
or greatly curtailed until the war is 
over. 

If five or ten morticians could be 
sold the idea of a cooperative cam- 
paign to be run in rather large space 
at least once a week, they could build 
an enormous backlog of goodwill with 
every minister, priest, rabbi and family 
who may be so unfortunate as to lose 
a friend or immediate member of the 
family. 

Value of Memorial Services 

Ever since our Unknown Soldier 
was buried in Arlington, men and 
women from all parts of the world 
have paused to pay silent tribute to 
this man. Those who have attended 
any of these brief memorial services 
come away sadder, but more proud of 
the country of which they are a part. 
Memorial services are sad-—yet, they 


give the average man and woman a 
spiritual lift that no other service can 
provide. 

In any community may be found 
dozens of families who today wish 
that they could publicly show their 
deep affection for the ones they have 
lost. Not in a spirit of public “show- 
offs” do they approach this solemn 
service, but as sorrowful, proud rela- 
tives of a boy or girl who has gone out 
to defend the things we have fought 
for, ever since this country was 
founded. 

Any mortician you talk to will tell 
you that a memorial service may be 
one of the most heartening experi- 
ences to which men and women can 
expose themselves. It brings to all a 
determination to do more on the home 
front, to make more daily sacrifices 
for those other boys and girls who 
are out there fighting and it satisfies 
a longing to quietly, yet publicly, pay 
our last respects to those we have 
loved and lost. 

How to Sell the Campaign 


Invite the morticians of your com- 
munity to meet with you at your office 
or at a hotel. Better still, arrange for 
a modest dinner in a private dining 
room. Even though our casualty lists 
are still small, you will almost always 
have someone present who has a 
friend or relative who knows the 
sorrow that follows the telegram that 
the-War Department always sends to 
those “nearest of kin.” 


Have a reporter or your church 
editor or woman’s page editor prepare 
a half-dozen pieces of copy in which 
the services of the morticians are of- 
fered to all residents of the community 
without cost. Suitable poetry, “In 
Memoriam” verses, may be used in 
this copy. Then work out a graduated 
schedule of costs so that the small 
mortician does not have to pay as 
much as the larger establishment. 

The signatures can be run in alpha- 
betical rotation so that those near the 
end of the alphabet will appear as the 
first signers as often as those whose 
names are near the first letters of the 
alphabet. Illustrations are not needed 
for this campaign, yet we see no ob- 
jection to running stock cuts from 
your service books showing a sailor, 


marine, flyer, coast guardsman, WAAC, 
WAVE, etc. 


Some of us will not think favorably 
about this idea of a cooperative me- 
morial campaign, but, as the months 
and years pass, some of us will have 
the sad experience of hearing about 


PUBLISHERS! 
EDITORS! 


Veteran record-holding correspond- 
— Se for duration-oniy con. 
: —_— 





Topflight news expert and inter- 
preter, foreign affairs, presidential 
politics, economics. Only working 
reporter with high diplomatic train- 
ing. Banking, industrial, trades- 
union background. Specialist for 
famous magazines. 


Only journalist-observer personally 
accredited TO and BY every major 
government (since 1912). Indispen- 
sable for “must” war and peace facts. 


Will deliver many beats and could 


write sizzling world-wide impartial 
column, 


Can start immediately with eye- 


opening news domestic and interna- 
tional. 


Now in New York, write or wire Bo 
689, Editor & Publisher. 7 
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Sherman didn't know the half— 


Drawn especially for Evitor & PuBLIsHEeR by 
Reg Manning, Phoenix Arizona Republic. 





some of our own flesh and blood or 
near relatives who will, sooner or 
later, be called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice. Then our attitude 
may change. We may feel as thou- 
sands of others do, that a simple 
memorial service is something that 
“his” or “her” friends would like to 
share with us. 


© 
DAILIES MERGE 

The Martins Ferry (O.) Daily Times 
and the Bellaire (O.) Daily Leader, 
both E. C. Dix newspapers, have been 
merged into the Daily Times-Leader, 
evening, effective April 7. 





12-Page Supplement 


On Women in War 

A 12-page supplement issued by the 
San Francisco Examiner, entitled 
“Women Meet the Challenge of War,” 
has resulted in much favorable com. 
ment from women’s organizations and 
from various civic and business 
groups, as well as from war industries 
employing women, the paper reports, 

The supplement was profusely illus. 
trated, showing women doing men’s 
work in private industry and in the 
whole range of activities that have to 
do with the war effort. 

Stories accompanied the pictures, 
explaining the role women were play. | 
ing in each specific field. Articles ' 
were also run telling of opportunities 
that exist for women in the various 
kinds of work. Along with stories of 
women engaged in industry or in 
service with the armed forces, were 
articles telling of the part that house. 
wives might play in volunteer work, 
Space was also devoted to telling 
housewives how to buy, prepare and 
conserve food, in keeping with the 
rationing program. 

Typical story heads were: “Women 
are needed now in war jobs”; “If you 
want to join up here’s where to en- 
list,” “28,000 women are employed on 
war phones,” “Many channels open 
for women in volunteer work,” and 
“American woman now rations her 
luxuries.” 


GUILD SEEKS ELECTION 


Burrato, April 12—Claiming it rep- 
resents a majority of the editorial em- 
ployes of the Buffelo Evening News, 
the CIO Buffalo Newspaper Guild has 
filed a petition with the National 
Labor Relations Board asking for a 
collective bargaining election. 
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New Jersey’s Leading 
SUNDAY Advertising Medium 


The NEWARK SUNDAY CALL 
carries more than twice as much advertising 


as any other Sunday newspaper published in 


New Jersey. Its dominant leadership in the 
Newark Sunday field is evidenced by the 


Advertising Linage in Newark Sunday 
Newspapers Year 1942 


SUNDAY 2d Newark 

CALL Sunday Paper SUNDAY CALL LEAD 
Retail Display 1,563,691 657,742 Almost 2%2 to 1 
General Display 298,155 136,438 Better than 2 to 1 
Automotive Display 35,346 7,886 Better than 4 to 1 
Financial Display § 163,575 2,309 Better than 70 to 1 
TOTAL DISPLAY 2,060,767 804,375 Better than 2% to 1 


NEWARK SUNDAY (ALL 
Current Circulation Over 92,000 


Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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—and thousands and thousands of Chicagoans 








like The Sun’s way of telling the Truth. Short of ‘ 


a year and a half they've made The Sun America’s 


eleventh largest morning newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO SUN 





CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 





THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 




















32-CIRCULATION 


Begin Delivery 
Of Two Papers on 
Combined Routes 


Carriers of the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat and Phoenix  re- 
cently began delivery of the two 
newspapers on combination routes 
under a new citywide system devised 
to meet wartime conditions resulting 
in a shortage of carrier boys. 

The plan was launched at a ban- 
quet given by the management of the 
two papers at which Maj. Gen. John 
E. Sloan, commanding general of the 
88th division, was the principal 
speaker. Franklin E. Katterjohn, 
business manager of the two papers, 
briefly outlined the duties of the car- 
riers under the new system. At the 
close of the dinner, he also presented 
each carrier with a billfold and money 
bag, each engraved with the name of 
the individual carrier. 

“The first day of the new combina- 
tion carrier delivery was Sunday and 
we had a special crew on hand to man 
the telephones,” writes Mr. Katter- 
john. “All carriers, after completing 
their routes, returned to the office and 
carried their own complaints. We fed 
them a good breakfast of ham and 
eggs and they all seemed happy. The 
number of complaints was consider- 
ably less than we had anticipated.” 

In charge of the revised system of 
combination routing is Paul J. 
Schaefer, circulation manager, assisted 
by Elton Montgomery, assistant cir- 
culation manager in charge of city 
carriers. 


‘Our Boys Write Home’ 
FEATURING letters of Rockford boys 
now in the armed services, including 
those on the battlefronts and in home- 
land camps, the Rockford (Ill.) Regis- 
ter-Republic and Sunday Star recent- 
ly published a 48-page tabloid section 
containing hundreds of letters. 

The section represents a treasure 
store of sentiment between service 
men and their loved ones. It was en- 
thusiastically received, judging from 
the fact that circualtion for both pa- 
pers for the two days was in excess 
of 61,000. 

The idea for such a section was con- 
ceived by C. E. Phillips, advertising 
manager, and was sold by the local 
advertising staff, which brought in a 
total of 35,035 lines of paid advertis- 
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A SHORTAGE OF NEWSBOYS—HE'S THE PUBLISHER 





Drawn especially for Eviton & Pustiswer by Paule Loring, Providence Evening Bullesi 
ing. Parents, relatives and friends dency. He has not announced his 
of the men in the service supplied future plans. 
the newspapers with letters on invi- R. C. Furman, 36, has been ap- 


tation from the Register-Republic and 
Star. The section is being preserved 
by many Rockford people as a his- 
toric local document of World War I, 
according to John C. Stafford, promo- 
tion manager, who teld Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER he believed the section is the 
first of its kind published in U. S. 


R. M. McIntire Resigns 
R. M. (BOB) McINTIRE, manager of 
agencies of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, resigned from his posi- 
tion April 12 because of his health 
after completing 23 years of service 
with that company. He started as a 
clerk in the circulation department. 
He is a member of the Register and 
Tribune Twenty Year Club and has 
been a very active member in tn 
Central States Circulation Managers 
Association, including the past presi- 


pointed manager of agencies to suc- 
ceed McIntire. He will supervise all 
circulation activities in 50 of the larger 
cities in Iowa. He has been agency 
personnel manager for the Register 
and Tribune for nine years, after hav- 
ing been city circulation manager of 
the Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review 
tor four years. 


JARRETT WITH AG. DEPT. 


WasuinctTon, April 12—Henry Jar- 
rett has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of Information in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in charge of press 
and radio, succeeding Whitney Tharin 
who has resigned to become Washing- 
ton manager of the Agricultural News 
Service. Jarrett’s newspaper work 
included service on the staffs of the 
Baltimore Sun and the United States 
News. 


DRIVE OVERSUBSCRIBED 
The Beverly Hills (Cal.) Citizen’s 
five-week campaign to raise $750,000 
for a bomber through sales of War 
Bonds, was oversubscribed a mere 
$1,000,000. The campaign was inaugu- 
rated Jan. 15 with a $1,000-Bond-per- 
plate breakfast at the swank Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel. A half-million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds was subscribed 
the first week. Campaign was pro- 
moted in the Citizen by weekly full- 
page advertisements, participation 
sold on a five-time basis. Copy and 
layouts were prepared by Eve Rich- 
ardson, a columnist on the Citizen, 


s 

“QUIZ KID” MAKES GOOD 

The “Quiz Kids” were in Philadel- 
phia recently selling War Bonds and 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“adopted” one of the young mental 
giants. Managing editor Dwight Per- 
rin made one of the kids, Harve 
Fischman, a member of the Bulletin 
staff, with bona fide police card and 
all and printed young Fischman’s first 
story for the Bulletin. Young Fisch- 
man also appeared on the Bulletin’s 
news broadcast the same day. 


RAISES RATES 


The Ansonia (Conn.) Evening Sen- 
tinel has raised its circulation rates 
from four to five cents per single 
copy, from 18 to 25 cents for weekly 
carrier delivered in the city and from 
20 to 28 cents for carrier outside of the 
city. Wholesale to carriers and stands 
was raised from 1.83-1/3 to 234 cents 
per copy. 

Effective April 5, the Reading (Pa.) 
Eagle and Times advanced the price 
of the single copy from 4 to 5 cents, 
weekly rates from 20 to 24 cents. 

Beginning April 1, the Warren (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror will sell at four cents 
instead of three cents. 

An increase in subscription prices 
for the Galveston News and Tribune 
were announced effective March 1 by 
August Weber, circulation manager. 
The increase amounted to 10c per 
month for each paper and brings the 
News up to $1 monthly and the Trib- 
une to 70c. 

The Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald re- 
cently raised its retail price to four 
cents a copy for the daily paper, with 
the Sunday price remaining at If 
cents. Mail rates were increased at 
the same time, according to W. G. 
Mercier, circulation manager. 








and day. 


before. 


from $708 to $1.031. 


demands your attention now. 


Elizabeth Daily Journal... ecasery ns 


National Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO.. Inc. 


ELIZABETH LOOKS BETTER THAN EVER! 


Exvasern is humming round the clock—producing war materials night 
Always a sound, healthy market—separated from the metropolitan 
zone—the Elizabeth Market includes thousands of new people, has the greatest 
Effective Buying Income in years ... is spending more money than ever 


Look at this “picture” of the war's impact on Elizabeth. 
capita income in the city has jumped from $758 to $1,229; in Union County 
Total income in the city zone has increased by more 
than $69,000,000; in the county by more than $114,000,000. Retail sales in 
the city zone show a $36,000,000 gain—a $47,000,000 gain in the county. 


Whether you're thinking of mid-war or post-war sales, the Elizabeth Market 
It’s only daily newspaper is the 


Since 1940, per 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The enemy was pushed hack here today’ 


Ever see a newspaperman’s desk at the end 
of a crowded day—ash-strewn, paste-smeared, 
littered with the grist of the news mill that never 
stops? 

It's hardly to be compared with the desk of 
a great general—and yet the enemy was pushed 
back here today! 


Pushed back by another 24 hours of truth- 
ful reporting . . . 


Pushed back by community leadership in 
myriad war activities from bond selling to tin 
can salvage... 


= 


Pushed back by the little things that help 
build and sustain a nation’s morale—the per- 
sonal items, the pictures of the boys at the front, 
the helps on the home page, the laughs on the 
comics page and the information and inspiration 
throughout the newspaper. 


Yes, the enemy was pushed back here again 
today. 


He will continue to fall back so long as 
American newspapers have anything to do 
about it! 


MATS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT MAY BE 
HAD WITHOUT CHARGE UPON REQUEST TO 


THE ASSOCIATED PRES! 
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MATS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT MAY BE 
HAD WITHOUT CHARGE UPON REQUEST TO 
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This is no joke! It has happened 
to thousands accustomed to full ice- 
boxes before Pearl Harbor. 

In this case, however, the icebox 
might have been better stocked had 
the lady not used up her ration cou- 
pons before more were available 
and expended too many points for 
too little. 

It was all in the newspapers, her 
husband is telling her. Had she 
watched them for ration reminders 
this wouldn’t have happened! 

He is right. Keeping you up with 
your ration news is only one way 
your newspaper serves the home. 








psa 


It helps you to meet the whole 
new impact of war on the home- 
front . . . to stretch your food dollars 
further . . . to safeguard your health 
through scientific diet and expert 
advice... 


To make you a better homemaker 
whether it’s to fashion your own 
spring suit or to refurbish the living 
room . . . to assist you in your war 
effort generally whether it’s showing 
you how to grow a better victory 
garden or more ably serve civilian 
defense... 


Imagine, in fact, waging this war 
without newspapers! 


iti oasstm , 
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MATS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT MAY BE 
HAD WITHOUT CHARGE UPON REQUEST TO 
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This American soldier is reading his 
newspaper during a lull in the fighting. 
The sketch was inspired by an official 
U.S. Signal Corps photo taken recently 


in Africa. — 


Chances are he’s eating up the diamond 
dope that was old stuff to you a month 
ago—even two or three months ago. A 
soldier on the battlefield is like that. The 
longer he is away from his homeland the 
closer he clings to the things of his former 


life — such as baseball. 5 


cee 
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From all the world’s fighting fronts sol- 
diers send the same request —for MORE 
news, for the season’s ball schedules, clip- 
pings of their favorite sports columnist, 
gags, cartoons — anything for a laugh and 
a boost in spirit. And when they get it they 
pass the precious news around from hand 
to hand till it’s worn out. 


It's never enough — and it can’t be. After 
all, a soldier doesn’t expect to have today’s 


newspaper delivered to his foxhole. 


You, on the home front, are luckier, and 
next time you pick up your newspaper you 
might give that a thought—in deference 
to the boy pictured above. 
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1000 HOUSEWIVES 


tell what’s happening to 
Buying and Living Habits —— 





What does the housewife do when asked to accept 
a substitute product? 


What is the trend of patronage in super-markets, 


chain stores and neighborhood stores? 

How far do people go to buy groceries? 

How many days’ groceries are bought at one time? 
On which days are most groceries bought? 


What extra meals and how many are prepared be- 


cause of 24-hour work schedules? 
How many families regularly pack lunches? 


How many families use coffee substitutes or extend- 
ers? What brands? 


How are dehydrated foods going? 


What do people eat for breakfast—percentage of 


families using each of 37 items on one day”? 


How many families regularly do home baking and 


canning—and what is the trend? 
What is the trend of national and private brands’ 


Where do people buy cosmetics, toiletries, drug 


products? What is percentage by types of stores’ 


How many families regularly buy vitamin tablets 
or capsules? What brands? 


How many women work in offices, stores, factories? 





Write for acopy.... 


There never was a time when up-to-date facts were so important to 
marketing men. The Milwaukee Journal Wartime Consumer Analysis 
meets that need with new 1943 facts on what’s happening in 
homes and stores in a big war-booming market. More than 7,000 
families and hundreds of grocers and druggists answered scores of 
questions and reveal important changes in buying habits and product 
distribution. Write the General Advertising Department for a copy of 
the Wartime Consumer Analysis. Or in New York, telephone 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Caledonia 5-9544 — in Chicago, Franklin 1590. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
FIRST Meee RIT Is 
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Blalock, Latimer 
New Heads of 
Columbia State 


Cotumsia, S. C., April 14—To fill the 
vacancies caused by the death April 6 
of William Elliott, president and treas- 





J. M. Blalock S. L. Latimer, Jr. 





urer of the Columbia State, the board 
of directors this week named J. M. 
Blalock, vice-president and general 
manager, to be president and treas- 
urer, in addition to general manager, 
and named S. L. Latimer, Jr., editor, 
to be publisher as well as editor. 

Mr. Blalock joined the organization 
as circulation manager of the Spartan- 
burg Herald & Journal in 1923, these 
properties at that time being owned by 
the State Co. When these papers 
were sold, he went with the new man- 
agement, but rejoined the State in 
May, 1937, as business manager. Six 
months later he was made general 
manager and in 1939, vice-president. 
He started his career as local agent 
for the Atlanta Georgian in his home 
town of Newman, Ga., and worked in 
the Georgian’s home office in Atlante 
and on the Macon Telegraph, where 
he was city circulation manager, be- 
fore going to Spartanburg. 

Mr. Latimer started with the State 
as office boy in the business office. His 
interest was, however, on the news 
and editorial and he transferred to 
the city staff, by way of the proof- 
room. He worked with the paper dur- 
ing his student days at the University 
of South Carolina. He has been suc- 
cessively reporter, sports editor, state 
news editor, city editor, managing 
editor and since 1941 editor-in-chief. 

Both Mr. Latimer and Mr. Blalock 
have been active in civic affairs. The 
former is past president of the South 
Carolina Press Association, while the 
latter is South Carolina director of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and was chairman of the 
South Carolina Press Association’s re- 
cent salvage campaign. 

Both saw service in the First World 


War. 


IN BALTIMORE 


196,000 industrial wage earn- 





ers are now averaging $47.75 


a week, 


Tell your story, sell your ideas, 
to Baltimoreans through the 


.advertising columns of 


THE SUNPAPERS 


MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 
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.. . twelve | Lft 
in the US A... 


Editor, Newark Evening News 
Dear Sir: 


I'm in a strange city over 3,000 miles from my home in Mont- 
clair, N. J. With 12 hours left in the United States, | would have 
given anything to have been with my folks and friends, my alma 
mater and the other things that are a part of home. 


| wandered into a USO club in San Francisco and came across 
the next thing to it. 


On a table in the library | found a current edition of The New- 
ark Evening News! | could not have seen it more quickly if it 
had been printed in red. Girls | went to school with were getting 
married. Montclair Teachers’ College announced its plans for 


the social activities of the spring season. Bamberger's Basement 
was selling rugs at a ‘Great Mid-Season Sale"’ and "Dagwood 


and Blondie" were disputing, ‘To sleep or not to sleep." 


| know that edition of the Newark Evening News from Page | 
to Page 36. The fellow sitting next to me doesn't know it nor 
does that lady coming toward me with a platter of cookies, 
but in the last hour and one-half I've been home. 


Thanks. 
STAN APPLEGATE 


Dear Stan: 
Thank you, too. We're sure the 210,000 


reader-families we had in March share 
your views. 
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One of the last Goss Anti- Friction} 
Press installations. Omaha World- 
Herald, Omaha, Nebraska. 





American Industry, enlisted in the War Production Program, is meeting ane 

demands. In many instances this has meant generabk revision of operating proceed- tis 
° ure and working schedules. Goss has been no exception. During the year and one 

half of war,effort they have constantly improved manufacturing methods commen- 

surate with specified quality. The result, today Goss is determined to deliver even 

larger quantities of war materials. 


In post war Goss again will manufacture new Presses and Equipment. Until then : 

it is necessary to confine efforts to Repair and Service to the fullest extent permitted r 

by war restrictions. . . . Goss welcomes any Seporeanne to be of service’ to their ‘ 
a customers. Your pnobiertis are those of Goss. 








i atnueinee TRE GOSS PRINTUMOG PRESS ¢OoMRA oY 
than a year of exacting 


War Production. 1535 SOUTH PAULINA STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


® i 








NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Schools in Plan 
To Aid Manpower 
Dearth on Papers 


More Women Sought to 
Take Courses... All 
Groups Cooperating 


A comphensive plan of cooperation 
between newspaper associations and 
schools of journalism to help solve 
the present problem of newspaper 
personnel shortages has been initiated 
by the National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism rep- 
resenting the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, National 
Editorial Association, Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and the 
Inland Daily Press Association. 

It was established in January at a 
meeting between the Council and rep- 
resentatives in Chicago that the schools 
had already taken the first steps 
toward turning out available replace- 
ments more rapidly by greatly in- 
creasing their percentages of women 
students and by putting in accelerated 
programs under which students could 
complete their work for their first de- 
grees in from two and two-thirds to 
three years, instead of the usual four. 

Programs Announced 

On the recommendation of the 
Council the schools have set up spe- 
cial eight or nine-month courses to 
speed production of replacements. The 
Council recommended that such spe- 
cial courses be considered part of 
the regular degree programs, merely 
permitting the admission of students 
to professional courses at an earlier 
level and that students placed in 
newspaper positions at the completion 
of these special programs be consid- 
ered as on newspaper interneships. 

Such students would be expected 
to return to complete their degree 
programs when the war emergency is 
over and when men now in armed ser- 
vices return to their jobs. 

The Council also recommended that 
the schools attempt to recruit college 
and normal school graduates, and 
other adult special students for these 
special programs which might in eight 
or nine months qualify them for some 
newspaper positions. 

The majority of the 38 Class A 
schools have now announced such 
special programs to begin in May or 
June of this year. State and regional 
press associations in turn are acting 
on the Council’s additional recom- 
mendations that newspapers attempt 
to recruit college and normal school 
graduates, and other adult women in 
their communities for these courses. 

David W. Howe, publisher of the 
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Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, and 
ANPA representative on the National 
Council, has called on all association 
members to cooperate in this move- 
ment on a national scale. 

“It is to our own interest to co- 
operate with the schools in helping us 
to get replacements during this emer- 
gency,” Mr. Howe said. 


First Lady Comments 
On Times Survey 


WasuincTon, April 12—Results of a 
recent survey by the New York Times 
which produced a low score on know!l- 
edge of American history by col'ege 
freshmen, do not greatly trouble Mrs: 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Had the same questions been put to 
her as were addressed to the students, 
she might have missed many of them, 
she confessed at her press conference 
today; yet, she said, if she were to 
look up the answers in_ reference 
books, she would have found they had 
only escaped her memory. Excep- 
tional things were selected as the 
basis of questions and the results, 
therefore, did not bear on the question 
whether the students possessed a gen- 
eral knowledge of history, Mrs. Roose- 
velt contended. 

But, she added, educational institu- 
tions today evidently do not devote 
sufficient time to the subject of Amer- 
‘ican history. 

* 


OWI BARS PRESS 
WasuincTon, April 13—Add—“OWI 
scoops”: A symposium on “Jefferson 
and the Contemporary World,” was 
conducted today at the Library of 
Congress with Wendell L. Willkie 


and 12 others participating. The dis- 
cussions were not open to the press 
but it was announced that the Office 
of War Information will issue a re- 
lease covering the story. 


Busy experts planning industrics ... 
new ideas .. . additions to plants 

. . selection of strategic areas of 
ievelopment—Bayonne is the ideal 
home of diversified industries. And 
in every instance, Bayonne is assured 
is to its FUTURE. For America 
stronger than ever, will be the great 
business dynamo AFTER peace has 
been won. Bayonne is planning with 
this in mind. 

MARKET East MEDIUM 
The Bayonne Times is geared to 
this progressive planning and expan- 
sion, Its growth clicks with the mar 
ket growth it serves. And in adver 


to plan that— 
sold from the 


tising, 
Bayonne 
outside. 


it is Wise 
ean't be 


THE 
BAYONNE TIMES 


Bayonne, New Jersey 


Bogner & Martin 
National Representatives 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
Gary Post-Tribune 


announces 


the winners 


of its contest for the best lay-outs 
produced by production managers of 
the following publications: 


ADVERTISING AGE 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
STANDARD RATE & DATA 











14,296 ABC DAILY CIRCULATION 


HOME DELIVERED 





* 


FIRST PRIZE 


A $25.00 War Bond 
goes to 











HALL 


HAROLD (HAL) A. 
Sales Promotion Manager 


Standard Rate & Data 


(The winning lay-out is reproduced in the 
column at the right of this announcement.) 


| * 
| 
| 
| 





SECOND PRIZE 


$15.00 in War Savings Stamps 


to TOM RAKI of 
Advertising Age 


* 


| THIRD PRIZE 


$10.00 in War Savings Stamps 


to MORRIS R. TRAGERMAN 
of Advertising & Selling 


| 7 
| Prizes of $5.00 each in War 


Savings Stamps to 


VAL PIANKA of Printers’ Ink and 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 
of Sales Management 


* 


Because of the close vote by the jury 
and the excellence of all entries, we 
increased the amount of the second 
and third awards and are also award- 
ing a fourth and fifth prize, believing 
they are deserved and have been wel! 
earned. 

We wish to extend our thanks to media 
| directors in the advertising agencies who 
| gave us their cooperation and acted as 
| the jury making the choices for these 
| awards. 


The 
Gary Post-Tribune 


J. R. Snyder, Publisher 





$$. 





A Market for TODAY 


A Market for 
TOMORROW 


Gary, Indiana 
—Y 


Gary’s industries were among the first 
to convert for war. 











They will be among the first to convert 
for peace. 


Then, as now, the demand for Gary's 
products will be world wide, insuring 
you a prosperous market for many 
years to come. 


lf you have a product to sell now, or 
want to cultivate a market for peace 
time dividends, put on all your 


schedules ¥ 
The Gary 


Post-Tribune 
Gary’s ONLY Daily 














It covers the market. Home delivered to 
over 90% of the occupied dwellings in 
the city zone. No other medium ap- 
proaches this coverage in our trading 


orea. 


*% Over 50,000 workers 
now employed in industry. 





% Industrial pay-rolls over 
$110,000,000 a year and 
going up. 

% Average weekly wage 
the highest in the state. 


% Savings accounts dou- 
bled since 1940. 


% War bond investments 
averaging over $1,000,000 
per month. 


% Indiana's second city in 
number of income tax re- 
turns. 

*% THE GARY POST- 
TRIBUNE advocates the 
preservation of the system 
of free enterprise. 
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Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 
Chicago New York 
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_ “There is one feature about which we hays 
no doubt and that is Paul Mallon’s column. — 
Our readers not alone tell us how much they 
like it, but the.editors of our eight papers 
actually go enthusiastic about it.” ~~. 
“Mallon certainly knows what he is nen 
about-and he Knows how to” Writedt. 2 
“I am a Mallon fan myselfi?I 
his column. Long may his typewri ter ya 
“Wi ax Odel 


Westchester Comtity Publishers, Inc... 









Bid dies Sat 





lt OTR Ta ti. 
oY ORE Pye 





More than 300 other 
editors feel just as 
strongly about this bril- 
liant Washington col- 
umn. The best way to 
judge it is to write for 
samples to F. J. Nicht, 
General Sales Manager. 


hung Ff: 20 i bes Syndicate, Juc. 











have sworn upon the altar of God 


eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man” 


His principles formed 
the pattern for our 


way of life 











THE 1943 CONVENTIONS 
THE ANNUAL ASSEMBLAGE of newspaper 


publishers, editors, and business executives for 
the Associated Press and ANPA meetings next 
week will face problems which for weight and 
ecmplexity have not been matched in recent 
years. The Department of Justice suit against 
the Associated Press may not come up for official 
discussion at the AP meeting, but its existence 
and implications will have a silent influence on 
every act of that body. The questions of paper 
supply and future prices is certain to be promi- 
nent in the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation sessions, and it is possible that the events 
of next week will provide useful material for the 
pending investigation of newsprint by a House 
committee. 

Also a sure subject of discussion will be the 
future participation of newspapers in the national 
war effort. Newspapers have had a proud record 
of assistance to the government since Pearl Har- 
bor, and the government people who know the 
story have not been slow to acknowledge the 
merits of the newspapers’ performance. Others in 
Washington have used great war-time powers to 
handicap the press in the performance of its 
essential duties. Censorship has gradually ex- 
tended its grasping tentacles far beyond the 
military secrets which it was designed to guard. 
Little more than lip service has been given to 
the often expressed theory that newspapers are 
essential to the war effort, and many offices are 
facing a critical manpower shortage as a result. 

Out of the discussion of these and other ques- 
tions, old and new, should come appreciable guid- 
ance for publishers and editors during the next 
year. 

The times call for clear and courageous lead- 
ership, for unselfish preference of the national 
welfare over personal and craft interests, but it 
must also be remembered that unless the news- 
papers guard their right to serve the public in 
accordance with our traditions, the very freedoms 
for which we are fighting can be destroyed. 


THE OWI “SCOOP” 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER has had in preparation 

for several weeks a round-up story of what 
has happened to newspaper correspondents at 
the war fronts since Dec. 7, 1941. The results 
of careful research and checking appear in this 
issue. We can guarantee the accuracy of every 
figure and fact that appears in the story. We'd 
like to be able to say as much for the “quickie” 
compilation on the same subject issued this week 
by the Office of War Information. 

This bit of enterprise, evidentally designed to 
scoop us on a story of peculiar and continuing 
interest to the newspaper field, is inaccurate in 
several important respects. Its figures on killed, 
wounded, missing, and captured correspondents 
are incomplete and do not jibe with the facts. 
The OWI list includes the name of at least one 
man who was working not for a newspaper, but for 
the government, when his end came. One man, who 
is still very much alive, is reported dead. Several 
names are misspelled in the report—a common 
enough fault in daily journalism, to be sure, but 
one which careful editors seek to avoid, especially 
in news dealing with the dead. The story is not 
of world-shaking importance, but it has enough 
passing interest to have rated far more careful 
attention than it received from the immense 
manpower resources possessed by Elmer Davis's 
organization. 


itself, that 


And if a house be divided against 
house cannot stand. St. Mark III, 25. 





KEEP THE DOORS OPEN 

EDITORS WHO READ in last week’s develop- 

ments an indication that the Washington 
Administration had changed its mind about per- 
mitting press coverage of the forthcoming inter- 
national conference on food were a bit prema- 
ture in their optimism, it now appears. The 
“victory” which was proclaimed in Epitor & 
PuBLISHER and other papers a few days ago is 
based on mere token recognition of the right of 
newspapermen to be present. The important fact 
is that the press will be permitted, under present 
rulings, to cover only the opening and closing 
“showcase” sessions of the conference. During 
the remainder of the fortnight’s meeting, the 
hotel at Hot Springs, Va., will be out of bounds 
to reporters, who will have to depend on OWI 
handouts for news of its progress. 

The order for this extraordinary and wholly 
un-American proceeding seems, from Washington 
dispatches, to have come direct from President 
Roosevelt. It is against the advice of Elmer 
Davis and other experienced publicists in the 
Office of War Information. And of course, it is 
wholly in conflict with the ideas of all newspaper- 
men. The President, remembering his conference 
at Casablanca with Winston Churchill, wants to 
duplicate that happy affair, at which reporters 
were kept away from the sacred precincts by a 
ring of bayoneted rifles. Newspaper people did 
not object to secrecy on that occasion. 

The food conference is by no means on all 
_fours with the Casablanca meeting. The latter 
was within easy reach by enemy aircraft. The 
former will be held in the heart of the Appala- 
chians, four thousand miles from the nearest guns 
or hostile planes. The Casablanca meeting dealt 
with future military plans. The food confer- 
ence, presumably, will concern itself with a non- 
military subject of immediate and daily impor- 
tance to every human being. The military meet- 
ing in Africa was properly subject to strict cen- 
sorship. The meeting on food problems is not, 
for publication of its deliberations and decisions 
cannot by any conception benefit the military 
position of the Axis nations, nor harm our own. 

It is with growing alarm and dismay that 
Epiror & PusBLisHeR notes the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers are cutting 
the press off from direct contact with affairs of 
national importance. The tendency which began 
with barring reporters from the Presidential tour 
of inspection last year and his personal censor- 
ship of the stories of the three press service men 
who were allowed on his train, has grown to pro- 
portions that threaten the foundations of free 
journalism. 

We do not believe that Mr. Roosevelt's plan 
will work, for newspaper people are just as reso- 
lute and resourceful as he is. They will find the 
way to learn and print the news of the confer- 
ence at Hot Springs, and also the conference on 
refugees at Bermuda next week. One thing all 
conscientious newspaper people agree on—we are 
not going to permit the establishment of a Goeb- 
bels press bureau here, armed with authority to 
teil the newspapers what they shall and what 
they shall not publish. 
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STRAIGHT THINKING NEEDED 
OPENING OF THE Second War Loan drive. 

coming on the heels of Senator Bankhead’s 
proposal to authorize the Treasury to purchase 
advertising space in daily and weekly newspapers, 
has rekindled the old fears of a government sub. 
sidy to the press. In general, the metropolitan 
newspapers have spoken firmly against Senator 
Bankhead’s plan in its present form, rejecting 
with emphasis anything that resembles a. sub. 
sidy. The weekly press, on the other hand, looks 
with favor on the idea of government advertis. 
ing, and points out that the commercial advertis. 
ing of motor manufacturers, public utilities, 
patent medicines, department stores, etc., has not 
been regarded by anyone concerned as a subsidy 
or a purchase of editorial favor. 

Both viewpoints, it seems to Eprror & Pvp. 
LISHER, bypass the important element in gover- 
ment advertising, and concern themselves with 
a fantasy. The important element is that Uncle 
Sam gets his money’s worth by a well-planned 
and expertly executed advertising campaign in 
newspapers or any other medium. The Treasury 
has the breath-taking task in 1943 of selling to 
the public some $70,000,000,000 in War Bonds. 
No financial job of that magnitude has ever been 
undertaken by any nation. The nation’s hopes 
of raising it will not be realized unless every in- 
strument for stimulating enthusiasm is employed. 

The Treasury now proposes to rely upon “spon- 
sored” advertising, with private individuals and 
companies footing the bill and the government 
having little or nothing to do with the transac- 
tion. That idea has worked in the past, and it 
is favored by many publishers against the direct 
purchase of space by the Treasury or any other 
government department. We believe it will work 
again, but within visible limits and with dimi- 
ishing effect. It is not improbable that before 
the end of the year, and before the financial goal 
is attained, the private funds available for spon- 
soring the War Bond advertising will be ex- 
hausted, and a Treasury appropriation for adver- 
tising to complete the task will be necessary. 

There must be no failure in this national under- 
taking. The goal must be reached and passed. 
The War Bonds must be sold to the people, and 
not huddled into the banks, as far too much of 
recent government financing has been. The les- 
son must be hammered home that the people are 
buying not only a good investment, but also 
guaranteeing the future of all American institu- 
tions by putting the burden of the war’s debts on 
as many shoulders as possible. Newspapers and 
magazines can do that editorially, but that won't 
be enough. The story has to be told with the en: 
phasis of large display space, and told again and 
again until it is familiar to everyone. 

That can’t be done until straight thinking pre- 
vails both in Washington and in newspaper circles. 
Let’s start with the obvious truth that no news 
paper wants to be subsidized, and that nobody in 
Washington authority wants to subsidize the 
press. Let us recognize that the Treasury's 
assignment for 1943 requires advertising stimula 
tion in a volume that no one has yet accurately 
estimated. And let it be recognized that private 
enterprise, with all the patriotism and goodwill 
in the world, will probably not be able to sustain 
the tremendous and continuous effort that the 
sale of $70 billion will require. The only con- 
clusion possible is that the Treasury will have to 
advertise on its own account, and the soonet 
that conclusion is accepted and steps taken to 
make it effective, the more certain will be the 
prospect of success in our war financing. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





‘DAVID STERN, 3p, publisher of the 


Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post news- 
rs and vice-president of the 
i ladelphia 
Record, enlisted 
in the Army 
April 7 as a pri- 
vate. He re- 
ported at Fort 
Dix April 14. 
The 35-year-old 
enlisted news- 

per executive 
first sought to 
enlist a year 
ago. Since then 
he has been un- 
der medical 
treatment, and 
in November underwent an operation. 
He is the son of J. David Stern, pub- 
lisher and president of the Record 
and president of the Camden Courier- 
Post newspapers. 

John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
News-Leader and Times-Dispatch 
publisher, received the “Virginian of 
the Year” award, from the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce last 
week at its 19th annual meeting in 
Roanoke. He was the fourth recipient 
of the award. 

Lieut. Comdr. William J. Conners, 
Jr. publisher of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, has been ordered to duty at 
a naval station outside the United 
States. An ensign in World War I, 
Lieut. Comdr. Conners has been serv- 
ing as Third Naval District public re- 
lations officer since shortly after Pear] 
Harbor. 

Maj. Lincoln O’Brien, owner of the 
Claremont (N. H.) Daily Eagle, has 
recently been promoted to the rank of 
major from that of captain. Major 
O'Brien is currently stationed at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Vernon R. Churchill has been named 
assistant to the publisher of the Port- 
land Oregon Journal. Churchill, who 
has been serving the Journal as con- 
sultant in advertising and promotion, 
will be in charge of the Journal’s pro- 
motion activities and public relations. 
For the past eight years Churchill has 
been with McCann-Erickson, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, first as manager of 
its Pacific Northwest offices, and for 
the past two years as manager of the 
Minneapolis office. 


E. K. Gaylord, editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times, has been renamed a member 
of the executive committee of the 
board of directors of the University 
of Oklahoma Research Institute. 

Henri Gagnon, president, Quebec Le 
Soleil, Emile Castonguay, administra- 
tor, Quebec L’Action Catholique, A. G. 
Penny, editor in chief, Quebec Chron- 
icle Telegraph, and Alphonse Pare, 
administrator, Riviere du Loup St. 
Laurant, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the honorary committee for 
the Quebec section of Canada’s fourth 
Victory Loan Campaign. 


In The Business Office 


HOWARD P. ABRAHAMS of the 

Office of Price Administration in 
Washington has joined the New York 
Times advertising department. He 
went to OPA in May, 1942, as head 
of the Furniture Section in the Retail 
Trade and Services Division under 
Dr. Merle Fainsod, director. For 12 
years previously, he had been an ex- 
ecutive of Ludwig Baumann, a chain 
of department and furniture stores 
M metropolitan New York. 


Grorce R. O’Brian has beer ap- 





David Stern 








1943 


pointed auditor. of the Saratoga 
Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian. He suc- 
ceeds J. D. Atherton, who is in mili- 
tary service. 

Miss Sue Rainbolt, classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Ponca City 
(Okla.) Daily News has resigned to 
accept an office position in the FBI in 
Washington, D. C. 


T. F. Chase, formerly with the 
Muskogee (Okla.) Times-Democrat, 
has joined the Harlingen (Tex.) Valley 
Morning Star as advertising manager. 


Andrew Hertel, promotion manager 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has been 
elected co-chairman of the Milwaukee 
County Salvage Coordinating and 
Planning Committee, to succeed W. N. 
Thompson, Sentinel business manager, 
who resigned. 

William Baker, of the display ad- 
vertising department of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot, and Mrs. 
Baker are the parents of a son born 
April 10, their third child. 


In The Editorial Room 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR WALTER K. 
SCHWINN of the Hartford Courant 
has accepted an appointment with the 
Board of Economic Warfare for foreign 
service in the field of economic an- 
alysis and will report in Washington, 
D. C., next week. Schwinn formerly 
was an editorial writer on the Spring- 
field, (Mass.) Union, and a reporter 
on the Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

Frank Hawkins, managing editor of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, has an- 
nounced that he will leave the paper 
to join the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune April 19. Mr. Haw- 
kins began his newspaper career on 
the Macon Telegraph and became 
managing editor of the afternoon 
Macon News on June 1, 1940. He 
served there until he became manag- 
ing editor of the Chronicle, Sept. 1. 
1941. 

Harold Hartley, executive editor, 
Toledo Times, will be married in 
June to Miss Elizabeth Greenhalgh 
Eversman of Toledo. 

Gideon Seymour, editorial editor 
of the Minneapolis Star Journal, 
served as chairman of a four-state 
regional library institute conducted at 
the University of Minnesota. 

John Cotton, of the Minneapolis 
Star Journal picture desk, and Mrs. 
Cotton announced the birth of a son, 
John, Jr., April 11. It is their first 
child. 








Paul Davis, managing editor of the 
St. Petersburg Independent, has been 
elected president of the Florida Cap- 








itol Press Club, succeeding Francis R. 
Bridges Jr., who now serves as chair- 
man of the Florida Parole Commission. 
Allen Morris, political editor of the 
Miami Herald, was named vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Cecil Warren of the 
Miami Daily News, while Henry S. 
Wrenn, of the Associated Press, was 
reelected secretary. 


Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, is 
committee chairman in a program 
that will work for a single united 
fund campaign for all agencies in the 
city related to the war effort. 

Jack Carley, editorial writer for 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal, lectured in Washington to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
National Police Academy, of which 
he is a faculty member. 

Ken Rush of New York, a veteran 
of seven years AP and Press Associa- 
tion experience, is chief of the new 
PA Memphis Bureau. Mrs. Marguerite 
Dye of Lebanon, Tenn., formerly of 
Clarksdale, Miss., is night editor. 

Ronald D. Scofield, for the past six 
years drama, music, art and literary 
editor of the Sacrameno (Cal.) Bee, 
has joined the staff of the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press as news editor. 
Scofield began newspaper work in 
1920 on the Minneapolis Journal, go- 
ing later to the Sentinel. On going to 
California in 1927 he was on the copy 
desk of the Oakland Tribune for a 
number of years. 

Lieut Comdr. Edwin J. Lebherz has 
rejoined the Buffalo, Courier-Express, 
after a year’s naval service outside the 
United States and recovery from a 
serious operation he underwent at the 
Navy Hospital, Bethesda, Md. Lebherz, 
former day city editor and Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, 
has been made news editor. 


Francis P. Kimball, 16-year mem- | 


ber of the Albany (N. Y.) Knicker- 
bocker News editorial staff, is the au- 
thor of a three-volume history of the 
Hudson-Mohawk section of New 
York state—first full-length work of 
its kind—which has won the, praise 


of State Historian Arthur Pound. 
“The Capital Region of New York 
State: Crossroads of Empire” was 


termed by Dr. Pound “an authoritative 

narrative of exceptional interest.” 
Stanley L. Clark, for 29 years on 

the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, 


variously as a reporter, city editor, 
copy reader and sports editor, is leav- 
ing to accept a job at the Rome 


(N. Y.) Air Depot. 
Herbert Heidel, editor of the Green 
(Continued on next page) 
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GORDO 


Even a global war has proven in- 
sufficient to thwart entirely the 
globular GORDO, the hero and 
title-character of Gus Arriola’s 
comic, 


Late last October GORDO ceased 
firing fun at his multitude of 
newspaper readers when Arriola 
enlisted in the Army. The daily 








strip was suspended for an in- 


definite period. 


But circumstances recently have 
so changed as to permit the artist 
to resume drawing GORDO. The 
feature will, beginning Sunday, 
May 2, reappear as a color page. 


Subscriptions already have been 
received from the Chicago Sun, 
Los Angeles News, Philadelphia 
Record, Pittsburgh Press, San 
Francisco Chronicle, St. Paul 


| Pioneer Press. 





For samples of GORDO and for 
terms, please write, or wire col- 
lect, to 


“(Lute AL 
FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 4@no STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Lake (Wis.) Reporter, is the father 
of twin boys born to Mrs. Heidel in 
the Berlin Memorial Hospital recently. 

Robert L. McManus, Associated 
Press staffer in Buffalo, is the father 
of a son born to Mrs. McManus on 
April 8. 

Manuel Bernstein, police reporter, 
Buffalo. Courier-Express, recently 
gave a byline account of his work as 
a part time lathe operator turning 
out precision Navy parts in a war 
plant. 

Walter L. (Bill) Hart, editor of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion 
News, was named expert aviation 
consultant to the office of Governor 
Neely, April 9, “to help solve West 
Virginia’s aeronautical problems.” 

Paul Brindel, a former Los Angeles 
newspaperman, has joined the rewrite 
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40c per agate line four times (count five words to 
the line). 

Suspscriprion Rates: - mail payable in advance: 
United States ond Islan " meee $4 per year; 
Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5 

Crus Rares: The club rates are applicable to all 
subscriptions in any one organization—whether 
paid for by the company or individuals. Three 
subscriptions to separate addresses for — year each 
or one subscription for three years, $10; five or more 
subscriptions a one p to different addresses for 
one year at aa 4 or individual subscriptions 
for five years “2 “$15: additional subscriptions on 
the same basis—namely, $3 per year payable in 
advance. 

Member: Advertising Federation of America, Na- 
tional Editorial Association, National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 























with an average audited net paid “A. B. C.” circula- 
tion every Saturday in the year as follows: 
Six — Net Total Dis- 
End Paid tribution 
June 30, apes eeekhee 11,526 12,277 
aa 11,873 12,683 
° 1940 Leneseen 12,403 13,233 
. Pn sbonee 12,726 13,783 
° Ph <chsund 12,360 13,312 
“4 ee 11,482 12,751 











desk of the San Francisco News, and 
Ernest Rapley, formerly with the San 
Mateo (Cal.) Times, is also on rewrite. 
Don Douglas, former news editor, is 
now in the Army and is stationed at 
Camp Hood, Texas, where he is 
taking his preliminary training. His 
place on the staff has been taken bv 
Jack Bruket, who was formerly on 
the copy desk. Roger Williams, 
sports writer on the News, is await- 
ing orders from the Army, to report 
for training to become a _ transport 
pilot instructor. 


Norman J. Montellier, formerly 
telegraph editor on the Vallejo (Cal.) 
Times-Herald, has joined the United 
Press staff at San Francisco. George 
McCadden, formerly with the U.P.’s 
illustrated service in San Francisco, 
who joined the Army some months 
ago, is now a second lieutenant in 
the Air Corps, and is stationed at 
Marfa, Texas. 

Walter Brown, former Washington 
correspondent for Southern news- 
papers, has joined the staff of James 
F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. Press rela- 
tions for the Byrnes office have been 
handled in the past by Sam Lubell. 

Mrs. Bonnie Withers, Carmel (Cal.) 
Theatre manager, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. Mrs. Withers has had sev- 
eral years newspaper experience, hav- 
ing worked on the Portland Oregonian 
and the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Carlos E. Hobbs, sports editor of 
the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, for 
more than 20 years, has accepted a 
post with the St. Louis bureau of the 
United Press. 

Art Melgier, Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press cameraman, has joined Bell 
Aircraft Corporation as a staff photo- 
grapher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seward E. Bower are 
parents of a daughter born in Detroit 
April 4. Mr. Bower is on the Detroit 
News staff. 


Joseph Knefler has been transferred 
from the copy desk of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union to the police beat. 

Elaine S. Penn, radio editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, has 
become engaged to Pvt. First Class 
Jerome Werby of Boston. 


Forbes Parkin, reporter, Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, who will be in- 
ducted shortly, has resigned and will 
spend a short vacation prior to induc- 
tion with his father, who lives in 


Florida. 


P. J. Carroll, staff photographer, 
was transferred from the Boston, Mass. 
bureau of the Associated Press to the 
Pittsburgh bureau. Joseph Harris, 
former staff photographer at Pitts- 
burgh, has been inducted into the 
armed forces. 


Robert McCormack, newspaper man, 
political reporter and Washington 
columnist, will join NBC’s capital 
news staff April 19, as a news analyst. 
On the Washington Daily News he had 
been assistant city editor, city editor 
and columnist. 


Jean Krofsky has joined the gen- 
eral assignment staff of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 

Raymond J. Wright, police reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, and 
Mrs. Wright, are the parents of a 
daughter born the 6th at the Wesson 
Maternity hospital. The child is their 
second. 


Robert Rand, former reporter on 
the Washington Post, who has been 
working in the Washington and New 
York branches of the Office of War 
Information, has joined the organiza- 
tion’s Outpost Bureau, and has just 
arrived in New Delhi, India, where he 
will be stationed. 


Mrs. Neva Guillot has returned to 
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her home in Fort Wayne, Ind. after 
serving for a brief period as staff 
member of the Galveston News, while 
her husband was stationed at Camp 
Wallace, near Galveston. 

Thomas Geale Rice has joined the 
Galveston News staff as general as- 
signment man. 

Miss Frances Drew, editorial depart- 
ment secretary of the Galveston News 
and Tribune, has announced her en- 
gagement to Sergeant Walter W. 
Boese. 

Philip Canfield, former employe of 
the old Elgin (Ill.) Daily News, now 
is city hall reporter for the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Journal-Tribune. 

Frank Green, former assignment re- 
porter for the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal-Tribune has been trans- 
ferred to a copyreading position. 

Leston P. Faneuf, former staff mem- 
ber of the old Buffalo Times, has been 
appointed an assistant to Lawrence 
D. Bell, president of Bell Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Miss Lee Dowell has been appointed 
women’s editor of the Burbank (Cal.) 
Daily Review replacing Helen Steele 
who resigned to take up publicity 
work. 

Walter Quigley has been employed 
by the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch as reporter. Quigley, veteran 
political and magazine writer, has re- 
ported for the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, the Grand Forks, (N. D.), 
Herald and several other newspapers. 
He also was editor of two California 
dailies, the Visalia Delta and the 
Tulare Advance. 

Mrs. Alice Adams, society editor of 
the Athens (Ga.) Banner and Herald, 
has retired from newspaper work and 
left for Miami, Fla., where she plans 
to take a long vacation. Mrs. Adams 
had been connected with the Athens 
papers for the past 36 years. Mrs. 
Bunnie Cox, who has been a member 
of the Banner-Herald staff for several 
months, was appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Adams. 


With The Colors 


LIEUT (s.g.) HENRY S. BLAKE, son 

of Henry S. Blake, general manager 
of the Capper Publications, Inc., 
Topeka, and Mrs. Blake, has returned 
to the United States and is at the 
Mare Island Hospital north of San 
Francisco. Lieutenant Blake sailed 
from San Diego, June 30, of last year 
one of the staff of Marine physicians 
who accompanied Marines in the first 
offensive against Tulagi and who were 
later stationed at Guadalcanal. 

Second Officer Katherine Stull, for- 
mer Muskogee, Okla., newspaper 
woman, recently took over duty as 
public relations officer of the First 
WAAC training center at Fort Des 
Moines (Ia.) Army post. She started 
her newspaper career as “cub” re- 
porter on the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 
After working on several southwest 
papers, she joined the staff of the 
Daily Phoenix and the Times Demo- 
crat, twin newspapers of Muskogee, 
Okla. She served these papers 14 
years before joining the WAAC. 

Wilbur W. Fogleman, sports editor 
of the Riverside (Cal.) Daily Press 
and Riverside Enterprise, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Army Infantry after completing 
a training course at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Miss Jean Brozman, Buffalo Cour- 
ier-Express reporter, has entered the 
WAAC and is in training at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Lieut (j.g.) Edwin J. Mullen, former 
reporter, Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, has been graduated from the 
naval training school at Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 








Pvt. Charles E. Griffin, former night 
city editor from Springfield (Mass) 
Union, has been named news editor 
of The Sky Watch, camp newspaper 
at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Thomas Nevitt, former wire editor 
with the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, 
has been commissioned first lieutenan} 
in the Army and is presently located 
at Fort Monroe, Va. He had been 
with the Patriot for 20 years. 

Lewis M. Schwab, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Toledo (0,) 
Blade recently was commissioned as 
a lieutenant, (s.g.) in the Navy. 

Bob Mitchell, sports editor of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal, has been in. 
ducted in the Army. Mitchell last 
fall replaced Lt. Jake Frong, now with 
the Army Air Forces. 

Victor Kelley, Acme-NEA manager 
at San Francisco, is awaiting call in 
the Army. Mr. Kelley only recently 
replaced Jean Graffis, who resigned 
and accepted a commission as a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 

Raymond C. Hartsel, employe of 
the treasurer’s office of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, entered Army service 
April 13. 

William J. Meek, of Dedham, Mass,, 
and formerly a staff reporter on the 
Boston Globe, has been awarded a 
commission in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 


Lieut. (j.g.) Caspar Dorfman, staff 
reporter of the Boston Record-Ameri- 
can, left last week for Ft. Schuyler, 
N. Y., for indoctrination courses. 

Second Lieutenant George L. Egolf, 
formerly for 15 years treasurer of 
the Pottstown (Pa.) News and adver- 
tising manager of the Pottstown Mer- 
cury, has been promoted to the rank 
of first lieutenant at Selman Field, 
Monroe, La., where he is assistant 
Intelligence Officer. 

Miss Hallie Houck, for 15 years a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Marion (O.) Star, joined the SPARS 
and entered training at Hunter Col- 
lege, N. Y. in the first class of the 
women’s reserve of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 

John E. Smith, a former proofreader 
for the Pottstown (Pa.) Daily Mer- 
cury, has joined the Marines and now 
is training at Parris Island, S. C. 

Michael J. Kanaley, veteran sports 
reporter of the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, has been inducted into the 
Army. 

Sgt. Dick Linehan, editor of the 
McClellan Cycle, Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Center camp news- 
paper at Fort McClellan, Ala., has 
been promoted to the rank of staff 
sergeant. Sgt. Linehan, former pub- 
lisher and editor of the Queens (N. Y.) 
Blade, was inducted into the Army 
May 29. He is a veteran newspaper- 
man of 15 years and was a columnist 
during that time for the Long Island 
Daily Press. 

Betty Waugh, women’s editor of 
the Salt Lake City Telegram, reported 
at the women’s naval reserve officers’ 
training school at Smith College in 
Massachusetts April 10 as a WAVE. 
Roy Hudson, Telegram reporter, left 
last week for the Army. 

Ensign Furman Bisher, state editor 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) News, on 
leave, visited in Charlotte following 
his graduation last week from the 
Naval School at Dartmouth College. 
He will report to the Commandant of 
the Twelfth Naval District, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Pvt. Alex. Stoddard, former night 
sports editor of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal, has transferred to the aif 
oe signal division at Atlantic City, 


Cleon Walfoort, who formerly cov- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Bs all the years it has been our pleasure and responsibility to 
represent newspapers, we have never felt so confident and enthusiastic 


about the value of newspaper advertising as we do right now. 


i HE American Newspaper today is a 
greater part of the life of the country than 
it ever has been in all its history. 


I HE American Newspaper—strong and 
unafraid—stands guard to help protect our 
American way of life. 


In the war today and in the years of recon- 
struction tomorrow, the American news- 
paper will continue to be the great line of 
communication which will help to build a 
free and better world. 


I HERE are encouraging signs that American Industry rec- 
ognizes the ever-increasing role of the Newspaper in the economic and 
social life of the country. We are sure that a good measure of the 


future development of industry will come about through the advertising 
columns of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 





PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Herbert W. Moloney, President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES Sear TEE 
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ered Marquette University and state 
sports for the Milwaukee Journal and 
previously was on the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Daily Press, is now a technical 
sergeant with the aviation engineers 
in North Africa. 

Cedric Parker, former reporter- 
photographer for the Madison, (Wis.) 
Capital Times, now is stationed at the 
U. S. Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, 
Va., attached to a newly organized 
naval commando unit. 

Maj. and Mrs. Raphael S. Gibbs, 
formerly of Milwaukee where Gibbs 
was a member of the Milwaukee 
Journal editorial staff for a number of 
years, announced the birth of a son. 
Grayson Sanford Gibbs, March 27, 
at Lincoln, Neb. Mrs. Gibbs is the 
former Blizabeth Egeland, former 
society editor on the Journal. 


Roland A. White, former editor of 
the Dubuque (Ia.) Leader, the 
Williamsburg (Ia.) Journal-Tribune, 
and the Iowa City Daily Iowan, now 
has charge of sports coverage at Ft. 
Warren, Wyo. 

Randolph B. Bradford, reporter and 
staff photographer of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald-Journal, has been in- 
ducted into the Army and has report- 
ed to Fort Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 

Jack Felix Conger, formerly with 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution photo- 
graphic and engraving departments, 
is now stationed with the Army Sig- 
nal Corps at New Orleans, La. 


Anton Foy, assistant sports editor 
of the Greenville (S. C.) News, has 
recently been commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the armored forces. 


Shawn Moosekian, former rewrite- 
man in the Boston bureau of Inter- 
national News Service, has been ad- 
vanced in rating to seaman Ist class. 
and assigned to duty in the press 
office of the Public Relations Depart- 


ment of the Ninth Naval District 
Headquarters. 
Gareth Hiebert, reporter on the 


St. Paul Pioneer Press reported for 
duty as a member of the Army En- 
listed Reserves April 7. 


George Julian Graybeck, former 
New York Daily Mirror reporter, has 
been promoted to first lieutenant. 
He is chief of the enlisted section, 
military personnel, at the Warner 
Robins (Ga.) Army Air Depot Con- 
trol Area Command. 

Thomas J. Johnson, day wire editor 
for the Associated Press at Richmond, 
Va., and a member of the staff since 
July 1, 1937, has been inducted into 
the Army at Camp Lee, Va. He for- 
merly was a staff member of New- 
port News Daily Press and the Times- 
Herald. 


Lieut. Harold W. Whiteman, 23, 
district circulation manager for the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, who entered 
the service April 17, 1942, was naviga- 
tor of a Flying Fortress which plas- 
tered the huge Renault motor plant 
at Paris, the Associated Press reported 
from England this week. Whiteman, 
making his ninth bombing raid, con- 
fessed he was “in a sweat” through- 
out the trip. 


Paul Williams of the Topeka (Kan.) 


Daily Capital has reported to San An- 
tonio, Tex., for training in the Air 
Forces. Bob Halladay, also of the 
Capital Staff, and Jim Reed, of the 
announcing staff of the Capper Publi- 
cations radio station WIBW at Topeka, 
formerly with the Capital and the 
Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye - Gazette, 
have been called to Fort Leavenworth 
for assignment to active duty. The 
latter two have been members of the 
Army enlisted reserve. Victor Volsky, 





formerly city editor of the Garnett 
(Kan.) Review, has joined the Capital 
staff 

Robert T. Brame, pressroom em- 
ploye of the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen 
Patriot, has been called to active duty 
as a naval air cadet. 

Early Maxwell, promotions editor of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal, and Buford Ables, assistant 
librarian, have gone into the Army. 

James W. Campbell, former manager 
of the Memphis, Tenn., bureau of 
United Press, has been promoted to 
lieutenant and is with headquarters of 
the Eastern Defense Command and 
First Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Ben Wahrman, sports editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader, who 
was given leave of absence to join the 
Marine Corps, has finished his “boot” 
training as a combat-correspondent at 
Parris Island, S. C., and is now at 
Marine public relations headquarters, 
Washington, waiting to be sent over- 
seas. 

Fred Warenholtz, advertising man- 
ager, Contra Costa Gazette, Martinez, 
Cal., has been inducted into the Army. 

C. Robert Payne, former circulation 
manager of the San Jose (Cal.) News, 
has been advanced from captain to 
major in the Marine Corps. 

George A. Albany, a member of the 
circulation department of the Chester 
(Pa.) Times, has been called to active 
duty in the Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. 

William W. Ahlstrom, chief photog- 
rapher, Chester (Pa.) Times, also left 
to take up active duty with the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. He was for- 
merly of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal, and Post-Journal. 


Major Burton W. Moore, formerly 
on the staff of the Idaho Daily States- 
man, as well as managing editor of 
the Idaho Falls Post Register, recently 
received his promotion from captain 
to major, according to a letter received 
by his friends at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
He is on foreign duty with the United 
States Army. 

Cleveland Sessums, former music 
and dramatic critic for the New Or- 
leans Times Picayune, has received 
his commission as an Army adminis- 
tration officer and is now stationed in 
New Orleans. 


Carl Corbin, former reporter for the 
Times Picayune and the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) American, is now a captain 
in the Seventh Armored Division, 
Camp Polk, La. 

George D. Stuart, editor of the 
Tarentum (Pa.) Valley Daily News, 
has just completed a course in the 
U. S. Army Special Service School, 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., preparatory to taking 
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over the post of Morale Officer at 
Aberdeen, Md. 

John Billings Kelly, Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald mechanical department 
employes, has entered the Army. 

Lyle Porter, sports editor of the 
Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune, has been 
called into the Army Air Forces. 

Edward R. Farber, former Milwau- 
kee Journal staff photographer and 
inventor of the “Stroboflash” for quick 
action news pictures, has completed a 
five month Army Signal Corps course 
at Northwestern University and has 
been assigned to active duty. 

Charles E. (Chuck) Gay, former 
theater and radio editor of the Dayton 
(O.) Daily News, was graduated re- 
cently from officers’ candidate school 
at Miami Beach, Fla., and commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. He has 
been transferred to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., on special assignment in the 
Army Air Forces. 

Robert Duckro, assistant to the 
treasurer of the Dayton (O.) Journal- 
Herald, recently was inducted into the 
Army. 





Wedding Bells 


GAIL LAWRENCE and Captain 
George O. Wilson, formerly of San 
Francisco, were married in Topeka, 
Kan., April 17. Miss Lawrence for- 
merly wrote and sold the “Going To 
Town” shopping column on _ the 
Topeka State Journal and more re- 
cently has been a general reporter 
and feature writer with the Journal. 
Miss Marjorie Weidetz, of the ad- 
vertising department of the Wheeling 
News-Register, and Staff Sergeant 
John L. Kupfer were married at Dur- 
ham, N. C. on March 6. The groom 
is stationed at Camp Butner, N. C. 





Newsprint Output 
Down in March 


MontreEAL, Que., April 15—Opera. 
tions in the Canadian newsprint in. 
dustry during March were on pra 
tically the same basis as in Feb : 
a production ratio of 64.2%, compar. 
ing with 64.9%, while shipments at 
64.6% compared with 65.1%. Both 
production and shipments continued 
well under a year ago in line with 
wartime control. Report for the 
month, issued by the Newsprint Asso. 
ciation of Canada, shows production 
at 246,855 tons, down 16.6% from 1941, 
with shipments at 248,469 tons, down 
19.4%. March output was smallest for 
that month since 1939, while shipments 
were the lightest for that month 
since 1940. 

For the first three months of the 
year output fell 20.7% to 702,206 tons, 
shipments 20.7% to 685,867 tons, the 
quarter’s addition to mill stocks being 
thus 16,339 tons. 

Breakdown of Canadian shipments 
for March shows reductions of 191% 
and 26.5%, respectively, in consign- 
ments to the United States and to 
overseas markets, while domestic ship- 
ments fell by 14.0%. 
shipments to overseas markets de- 
clined 77.3%. Those to U. S. consum- 
ers, 34.5%, the former being only 907 
tons for the month. 


PA. MEETING 


The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 


lishers Association and the Publishers 
Association of Montgomery, Delaware 
and Bucks Counties sponsored a meet- 
ing held April 10 in conjunction with 
the Department of Journalism of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Speakers were Charles L. Allen, chief 
of the rural press section, of OWI, and 
William N. Hardy, PNPA manager. 





lishers about the feature. 


There is no doubt about it—you have a 
"natural" when you can please both the 
reader and the advertiser, and Miss Smith's 
daily articles do just that. 

W. H. Shelton (Gen. Mgr.) 


Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald 
We have had many favorable comments on 
Mrs. Smith's articles. They are timely, 
terse, and sensible. 

John F. Wurz (M. E.) 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 
We consider it exceptionally good, the 
material authoritative, the selection of 
subjects practical, and presentation very 
readable. 

Madeline Ball Wright 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
Substitutions brought about by priorities 
are discussed, and compared with prewar 
articles. The articles are short and | think 
well worthwhile. 
Feature Editor 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News 


“More For Your Money"’ has been appear- 
ing daily on our editorial page for about 
12 weeks now and has created a lot of 
favorable comment. We feel this addi- 
tion to our columns has been a rea! ser- 
vice to our readers. 


Sam E. Gearhart (Mgr.) 
Northwest Arkansas Times 


WARTIME BUYING 


IS A REAL PROBLEM TODAY . .- .-: 


Now, more than ever before in the history of America, your women readers need 
help with their constantly increasing household buying problems. 
time feature, More For Your Money, will help your newspaper fulfill that need. 
Here are some excerpts from a few of the recent letters received from other pub- 


This feature is still available for some territories—daily and Sunday. Suggest 


The new war- 


It is practical and realistic and gives the 
housewife some standards by which to 
judge articles offered for sale. 

Roger Connolly (M. E.) 


The New Haven (Conn.) Register 


| want to commend you and the author on 
the range of subjects and consistent value 


of the column. 
James E. Stiles (Pub.) 
Nassau Daily Review-Star 
In times such as these, a feature of this 
nature seems to me to be essential. We 
have to throw out considerable news for 
the feature, but we think it is worth it. 


W. D. Little (Pub.) 
The Ada (Okla.) Evening News 





We are using "More For Your Money" as 
the only feature we have added in the past 
six months. We certainly have the oblige- 
tion of giving this type of service to our 


readers. 
Alfred G. Hill (Pub.) 
Chester (Pa.) Times 


It has created tremendous appeal among 
our readers, because it attacks the prob- 
lems of the housewife consumer in a man- 
ner which gains the respect and confidence 
of the reader. 
John E. N. Hume, Jr. (C. E.) 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette 
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Compliance with W.P.B. newsprint rationing regulations confronted 


the Los Angeles Daily News with a more serious problem than that 
of any other metropolitan newspaper in America. This is a strong 
statement. Here are the reasons why it is a true statement. . . 


Since 1941 (the period upon which present newsprint 
rationing quotas are based) the Daily News has enjoyed 
a “three dimensional” growth unparalleled by any other 
metropolitan newspaper in the country ... (1) Circulation 
growth... (2) Advertising growth ... and (3) Expansion 
of editorial content. 


Most other newspapers made circulation gains between 
1941 and 1943....Some newspapers made advertising gains 
during this period ... but no other metropolitan newspaper 
expanded its editorial content as did the Daily News. This 
increase in content with its attendant increase in news- 
print consumption was the direct result of increasing the 
subscription price 3314% and the street sale price 6624%. 
In 1941 the Daily News was a three-cent newspaper in a 
market where all other newspapers were selling for five 
cents. Today the Daily News sells for five cents along with 
all of its competitors. 


Naturally in its evolution from a three-cent to a five- 
cent “package,” the Daily News expanded proportionately 
in its editorial coverage both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. Had editorial expansion mot accompanied these 
unprecedented price increases (the circulation subscrip- 
tion rate and/or street sale price of the Daily News has 
been increased nine times in six and one-half years), it 
would not have been possible for the Daily News to show 
an actual circulation gain of more than 12% over the 
entire period of these price increases. 


Moreover, adding to its problems of compliance with 
newsprint rationing was the fact that the Daily News 
increased its percentage of total display advertising linage 
in the Los Angeles market from 16.9% for the year of 
1940 to 20.3% for the year 1942. 


As a result of this three dimensional growth, the news- 
print consumption of the Daily News increased 24.13% 
between 1941 and 1943. With respect to newsprint 
rationing this situation presented three alternatives . . . 
(1) Freeze circulation at its present level .. . (2) Cut down 
editorial content . . . and (3) Sacrifice advertising volume. 


To freeze circulation at its present level would be 
impractical, if not impossible, for two reasons: (a) defense 
industries are responsible for a population increase of 
438,000 in this area over a year ago, and (b) the Daily 
News is read by more war workers than any other Los 
Angeles newspaper. (This fact was recently confirmed by 
a survey conducted by the Los Angeles Times.) 


To cut down editorial content has been the policy 
adopted by most newspapers in order to comply with 
newsprint rationing. However, it is the view of the man- 
agement of this newspaper that such a step not only 
would nullify to a great extent the editorial development 
of the Daily News over a period of recent years, but 
would be contrary to public policy, particularly at this 
time when full and complete news coverage represents 
an essential contribution to the war effort. . 


To sacrifice advertising volume could be accomplished 
either by rationing all advertising or by discontinuing 
classified advertising entirely . . . for the duration. The 
management of the Daily News chose this latter course 
because it feels that today, more than ever before, busi- 
ness and industry have vital messages to place before the 
public and that this newspaper, with its high percentage 
of readership among war workers, can most effectively 
fulfill its responsibility in this respect by keeping its col- 
umns open on an unrestricted basis to all types of display 
advertising, both local and national. 


Kk Based on the first quarter of this year, our potential gross revenue from Classified Adver- 
tising for 1943 would have exceeded $400,000, had that department been continued. 
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S0O—PROMOTION 


Promotion Managers to 


Meet in N. Y. 


By T. S. IRVIN 


ONE of the most active and aggres- 

sive years in the history of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion Associa- 
tion will culminate next week in the 








Cc. M. Carroll 


Basil Walters 


group’s 14th annual convention, to be 
held April 19, 20 and 21 in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Despite the 
war and wartime travel difficulties, 
indicatiens are that the sessions will 
pull a good attendance. 


This year’s convention promises to 
be pretty much of a shirt sleeve affair. 
Promotion people are beset by all 
kinds of problems, many if not most 
of them brought on by the war. Asa 
result, the convention program has 
been devised to give them as much 
practical help as is possible through 
the exchange of experience and ideas. 
The members, promotion managers of 
big and little newspapers in all parts 
of the country, are expected to buckle 
down to serious work and study in 
the several clinics that comprise the 
program. There will be clinics in 
editorial, circulation, advertising and 
classified promotion, as well as a 
session devoted to general promotion 
problems. 

President Cram to Preside 


Presiding over this year’s sessions 
will be Ramon S. Cram, Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch, whose dynamic activity 
as president of NNPA during the past 
year is expected to be rewarded with 
reelection to another term. Cram’s 
aggressiveness is credited with having 
brought NNPA membership to a rec- 
ord high, after the first year of war 
had seriously shaken it. Under his di- 
rection, NNPA’s keynote during the 
past year has been “Service.” This has 
been carried out in a practical way by 
furnishing members with ‘a | steady 
supply of material in the shape of a 
promotion notebook, an exchange ser- 
vice for house advertising and a re- 
portorial service on promotion copy. 


Along with Cram, most of his ad- 
ministration is expected to be returned 
to office, unless opposition to the nom- 
inating committee’s report develops 
at the convention. Others nominated 
for reelection are Russell L. Simmons, 
Cleveland (O.) Press, vice-president, 
and W. Murray Metten, Wilmington 
(Del.) News-Journal, treasurer. Nom- 
inated for secretary is Dan M. Bow- 
mar, Jr., Lexington (Ky.) Herald- 
Leader. Bowmar would replace Bel- 
den Morgan, Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant. 

Complete Program 

The complete NNPA 

follows: 


program 


MONDAY, APRIL 19. 


10 a.m. Business Meeting. Discussion of 
“Promotion Problems” led by Pierre Mar- 
tineau, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
and Press Scimitar. 

2:30 p.m. Talk on editorial promotion by 
Basil L. Walters, executive editor, Minneapolis, 


April 19-21 


(Minn.) Star-Journal and Tribune. 

3:15 p.m. Clinic on editorial promotion led 
by John Hoagland, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal. 

5:30 p.m. Cocktail party. 





Capt. L. P. Lovette 


Ramon S. Cram 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20. 


10:30 a.m. Talk on classified advertising 
promotion by C. M. Carroll, classified ad- 
vertising manager, New York Times. 

11 a.m. Clinic on classified advertising pro- 
motion led by Jacob Albert, Detroit (Mich.) 
News. 


1 p.m. Luncheon. Talk on “Promotion 
Practices That Pay” by Schuyler Hopper, 
assistant executive vice-president, Associated 


Business Papers. 

2:30 p.m. Talk on advertising promotion by 
Ray H. McKinney, president, American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Representatives. 


3:30 p.m. Clinic on advertising promotion 
led by Merrill Lord, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record. 


5:00 p.m. Editor & Publisher cocktail party 
for NNPA members at E & P offices, Times 
Tower. 

7:00 p.m. Reception and dinner. Talk by 
Captain Leland P. Lovette, Chief of Public 
Relations, U. S. Navy. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21. 


10:30 a.m. Talk on circulation promotion 


by James F. Jae, circulation manager, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

11:15 a.m. Clinic on circulation promotion 
led by John Marston, Des Moines (Towa) 


Register and Tribune. 
2:30 p.m. Election of officers. 


Copy Testing 
ONE important thing in advertising 

that seems to have suffered some- 
what because of the war is copy test- 
ing. This is because some of the 
mechanical facilities for split run copy 
testing have had to be curtailed or 
even abandoned for the duration by 
newspapers—and perhaps by other 
publications, too, It’s too bad, because 
copy testing is perhaps more import- 
ant today than ever before. 

Just the other day, for instance, a 
discussion developed at a meeting of 
the New York Newspaper Promotion 
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Group over the best kind of appeal 
to make in wartime advertising. Some 
held out for the strongest kind of 
appeal, for throwing a scare into 
people to make them buy bonds or 
save scrap or whatever. But: Dr. 
Henry Link, the psychologist, coun- 
selled otherwise. From studies he has 
made for the Treasury Department, 
it seems, he finds that people don’t 
read scare advertising, which argues 
for a softer approach. 

Although we have argued, with 
some support from skilled public re- 
lations people, for the scare approach, 
we find considerable support for Dr. 
Link’s conclusions. A strong cam- 
paign against absenteeism, for in- 
stance, failed because evidently it was 
too strong—it repelled attention in- 
stead of compelling it. And we have 
seen some War Bond advertising that 
we thought quite good just because 
it was strong, scare advertising turned 
down with the argument that it would 
simply scare people away from reading 
it. 

The best way to find out these 
things, of course, is by controlled copy 
testing. And that’s why the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal-Bulletin’s offer 
of facilities for wartime split-copy 
testing should be welcomed by adver- 
tising people. The facilities are ex- 
plained in a folder the Journal-Bul- 
letin has just issued. It’s a good fol- 
der because it’s simple and its ex- 
planation is made in easy terms that 
are readily understood. The illustra- 
tions showing how the every-other- 
copy method works are especially 
good. There should be more of these 
kind of facilities made available to 
advertisers. By helping make ad- 
vertising more productive, they will 
help bring more advertising into 
newspapers. It’s a_ situation well 
worth serious study. 





Contest Stuff 


A CLEVER stunt was employed by 
the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune 4, 
attract agency space buyers’ attention 
to its promotional story when 
staged a contest for best design of , 
Post-Tribune promotional advertige. 
ment and then asked the space buyer 
to serve as judges. In order to judg 
the five different designs submitted 
in the contest, the space buyers had 
to read the ads, of course. Which js 
just what the Post-Tribune wanted! 
Frank G. Hubbard of the Pog. 
Tribune had the idea. He sent type. 
written copy of the Post-Tribune a 
to five trade publications. The 
lication designing the best ad, in the 
opinion of the several hundred spag 
buyers who acted as judges, wa 
Standard Rate & Data, whose sal 
promotion manager, Harold A. Hall 
received a $25 War Bond as firs 
prize. War savings stamps went ty 
the others in the contest: second prize 
Advertising Age; third prize, Adver. 
tising & Selling; fourth prize, a tie 
Printers’ Ink and Sales Management, 
J. R. Snyder, Post-Tribune pub. 
lisher, made the award to Mr. Hall 
at a reception in Chicago last week 


In the Bag 


FROM the Oklahoma City (Ok) 

Daily Oklahoman and Times— a neat 
folder showing that more people in 
Oklahoma City, brought there by war 
industry, mean more readers for the 
newspapers and more sales for ad- 
vertisers. 

From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette— 
an interesting, informative market 
data folder showing that food plu 
metals plus oil are producing new 
wealth for advertisers in the Billing 
market. The writing is sprightly. The 
design is good. 





all the major sciences. 


cations develop. 


Our news services are: 


DAILY NEWS REPORT 
Coverage of the news of science— 
vital, accurate. Wire-by-mail stor- 
ies carrying pre-release dates as 
well as copy for release upon re- 
ceipt. 


Our feature services are: 


“YOUR HEALTH: Here’s How!” 


Daily column by Jane Stafford, 
staff-writer on medicine and health. 
covering news in medicine, health 
and nutrition. 


ISN’T IT ODD 
Weekly feature by Dr. Frank 
Thone. Covers oddities in nature. 
Short, unusual, interesting. 

SCIENCE SHORTS 
Our filler service. 





SCIENCE 





For the nation at war 
and for your post-war 
planning we give you— 


SCIENCE SERVICE! 


Our staff of writers—the largest in the world covering 
science exclusively—will give you expert coverage in 
We are constantly in touch 
with scientists in war research work throughout the 
country and in the far-flung areas of the world that 
grow nearer as the speed of airplanes and communi- 


Forty-two sentence-paragraphs each week. 
items as accurate as they are informative. 


Write us direct or contact our representatives 


at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


WEEKLY SCIENCE PAGE 

This news page contains a by-lined 
lead story, the column “New Ma- 
chines and Gadgets,” two articles 
for young scientists—one for boys 
and girls of high school age, the 
other for youngsters between eight 
and fourteen. Released with prints, 
mats of illustrations and complete- 
ly matted. 


MAP OF THE STARS 

Monthly — feature, complete with 
two maps of the heavens (matted) 
and easily understood copy. Ac- 
curate from the twentieth of each 
month through tHe tenth of the 
following one. 


Short news 
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Washington, D. C. 
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If you were a columnist 
which magazine would you pick as 
THE MOST IMPORTANT IN AMERICA? 









Walter Lippmann, whose colums, 
“Today and Tomorrow,” appears in = 
sian Sd Herald Tribune and over 

e 


. “ y d 

other newspaper says I d 

Ss, alw iys rea 

TIME. It contains more information on 
P 

more subjects than any other ublica 


tion in the world. 









First oF ALL, if you had a daily or weekly think-piece to 
write, you would probably be reading a Jot of magazines. 







You’d be reading them for lots of different reasons, too—perhaps to get the 
feel of being on the spot where important things were happening in this 
crowded year... perhaps to absorb the all-over picture of what was being 
written, preached, invented, painted, and argued over, all around the world 







... perhaps to tap a new line of thought that might set you writing a fresh, 

different, stimulating column to meet tomorrow’s deadline. 

No surprise, therefore, was the vote of America’s newspaper 
columnists when they were recently asked “What in your opinion 
is America’s most important magazine?” No surprise that they 
gave TIME twice as many votes as any other magazine, more votes 
than the next five combined. 


And a subsequent survey shows they like Time better than 
any other magazine they read—give TIME 160% as many first- 
choice votes as the runner-up. 






Raymond Cig 













. . ° theo Telesram aa nen ew York 

The above is another link in the chain of evidence* that Amer- TIME fo, inna Features), “] heed oes 
ica’s most important people read TIME... prefer TIME... regard = and fresh and stimudet still seems 
TiME as America’s most important magazine. TIME is grateful for and pal “You bring the Peden 
this vote of confidence—will do its best to deserve the continuing bese tO me fo ss especially 
support of “America’s most important people.” ing oe outside the one Tam rmed 





TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 











These key groups all vote TIME “America’s most important magazine!” 


(Perhaps because each week Time does the most important job a 
magazine can do—and does it for America’s most important people.) 
*EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 

Corporation Officers and Directors 






m (the Louisville 
d 14 other papers)- 


to cover as an 





Newspaper Editors + Radio Commentators 
People listed in “Who’s Who” + General Magazine Editors 
College Presidents * Members of Congress 
Mayors of U. S. Cities 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
Newspaper Columnists 
COMING SOON! 
Members of American Medical Association 
Contributors to Encyclopedia Britannica 
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Good Old Days Covering 
Memphis Police Are Gone 


Reporter Who Handled Run 20 Years Ago 
Finds Vast Difference . . . Horseplay, - 
Camaraderie Are Things of the Past 

By AL CAPLEY, Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 


ONCE upon a time a police reporter 

rolled over in a wrecked police car, 
spit out a mouthful of teeth (at least 
it seemed like it) and mumbled be- 
tween bleeding gums, “And I didn’t 
come along for the ride either. I was 
going to a shooting.” 

That was back in 1923, when it was 
customary for police reporters in 
Memphis, Tenn., to rush pell-mell out 
of their press office at the heels of 
excited, puffing emergency patrolmen, 
pile into the battered, begrimed 
emergency car and with siren wide 
open race away to the latest tragedy. 

First the Radio Key 

So it was with treasured memories 
of those police station reporter days of 
20 years ago that I entered the same 
headquarters a few days ago to cover 
police. The city editor had said, “It 
looks like I'm going to have to put 
you on police tomorrow. How long 
has it been since you covered it?” 
Twenty years seemed so long ago that 
I answered, “Oh, quite a while. Quite 
a while.” 

“Well, you'll find the key to the 
radio in the drawer. Don’t lose it. 
Be sure and let Paul know where you 
leave it.” ‘It seemed to me that the 
city ed was mighty particular about 
that radio key. 

There’s not any difference in the 
time of going to work today and 20 
years ago on the police run. It’s still 
6:30 am. But that’s just about the 
only thing I found that hasn’t changed 
through the years. For some reason 
unknown to me, unless they wanted 
the press room close to the modern 
police radio room, the reporters’ head- 
quarters is way off the beaten track. 
Yes, sir, stuck way up on the second 
floor, adjacent to the radio room, a 
full 200 feet from the desk sergeant’s 
cage on the main floor and as isolated 
from the homicide and traffic bureaus 
as a ship in the middle of the ocean. 

Things Have Changed 

Why, so help me, if a police reporter 
20 years ago had been caught up on 
the second floor, unless dickering for 
a picture in the rogues’ gallery, he 
would have been chased down as an 
alien. 

Things were beginning to hum in 
the radio and telephone exchange 
room even at 6:30 a.m. One man at 

















Interruption 
is Enemy No. 1 to 
Speedy Paper Production 


@ Many a newspaper plant of- 
ficial will tell you his routine 
does not call for hectic speed 
—just steady, alert perform- 
ance of mechanical opera- 
tions. .. . They value Certifieds 
not only for direct time sav- 
ings. but for dependable uni- 
formity. 


> 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P 
/ New York, N. Y. 


IF 


the radio control board and the rest 
of the staff composed of young women. 
All this looked impressive and brought 
up the why of the radio key. It was 
necessary to have it to unlock the 
special wooden case that contained the 
radio. Fishing around for the police 
calls, I finally attracted the control 
man’s attention and he dashed in and 
set me right. 

As the police radio dispatcher cut 
in at very infrequent intervals with 
his humdrum calls that you couldn’t 
afford to miss for fear there might be 
a murder, I couldn’t help but think 
of those days of 20 years ago at the 
same police station. The telephone 
switchboard would get a call, transfer 
it to the captain on duty, who would 
yell at the top of his voice, “A shoot- 
ing! A shooting! Hey! (shouting to 
the press room, 25 feet away) “this 
looks like something big!” He’d al- 
ready pressed a button, summoning 
the two drowsy but very able emer- 
gency patrolmen, who would come 
running down the hall, holding hands 
over holsters to keep their pistols from 
falling out. 

Then the dash to the garage and 
away would go police and reporter to 
the crime or accident scene. It was 
on one of these frenzied calls that the 
police car tied in with another auto 
less than a block from the police sta- 
tion and the reporter saw more stars 
than he ever glimpsed on the cops’ 
uniforms. 

These wild but nearly always news 
profitable excursions in the police car 
developed a camaraderie between 
police and reporter. In fact, the re- 
porter got a sock on his head with 
a shoe when he came to the rescue of 
his friend, a fat policeman, who was 
being bitten, scratched and pounded 
with the shoe by an irate wife. She 
had called that her husband was beat- 
ing her and when the police arrived 
she fought them for “buttin’ in on a 
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family argument.” Right then and 

there we decided the reporter on a 

rival sheet who had won the sobriquet 

“Two Gun,” because he carried two 

guns to augment his special badge, 

might not be such a fool after all. 
Even "Lingo" Is New 

But that close, personal touch with 
the law is gone now. Today it takes 
the police reporter some time to be- 
come familiar with the lingo of the 
radio calls. When you finally can 
fathom the calls and separate the rou- 
tine from the important, the only way 
you're going to get to the scene of 
action is by taxi, street car, horse and 
wagon or by foot, likely the latter. 
Personally, I found those wild rides 
in the police car worked me up to the 
right pitch of excitement at arrival at 
“X marks the spot.” 

On my modern police coverage day, 
the City Court officer came in to use 
the phone and pass the time for a few 
seconds. He was the only officer who 
dropped by the press room all day. 
After he left memories came back of 
the cops and even the chief who used 
to congregate in the press room. Why, 
back in those days 20 years ago an 
officer would come in from an accident 
or tragedy with his blank form and 
notes and if he didn’t sit down at the 
reporter’s typewriter and peck out his 
own report, he’d get the reporter to 
make it out for him. 

Police Docket Still Same 


Gone are those frequent contacts 
with the ward officers who 20 years 
ago dropped in to chat, often gave a 
tip on a good story, reported a per- 
sonal for the society page or enlisted 
the reporter’s aid in typing a report. 
They just don’t come in any more for 
the simple reason that the two-way 
radio, giving them listening and talk- 
ing ties with headquarters, makes 
their visits unnecessary. 

Who’s making out the traffic acci- 
dent reports today? It’s no longer the 
hunt-and-peck system of some be- 
labored officer or the hurried typing 
of a police reporter, who in most cases 
was fresh from the wreck scene and 
had just dashed off his story or phoned 
it in to make the deadline. Today 
there’s a girl in a big office who does 
all this typing on a form that rivals an 
income tax report for completeness. 
An officer filling out one of those 20 
years ago would have been a physical 
and mental wreck. 

As important then to the reporter 
as the police radio is today was the 
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police docket. It is just as important 
today because it is still the who, why 
what, when and how record—the off. 
cial entry of the defendant. Time 
hasn’t changed that old standby. How. 
ever, the place where it’s kept is vastly 
different. Twenty years ago police re. 
porters were indignant and fighting 
mad when a cage was put around the 
desk sergeant. 

Before they caged him in, reporters 
could stand behind his window, pore 
through the docket and perhaps catch 
the desk sergeant’s sly wink as a sig. 
nal to disappear into the nearby closet 
where confiscated bootleg liquor was 
kept. After the cage came in, reporters 
were tolerated to enter and copy the 
docket. 

But today woe to the police reporter | 
who enters the desk sergeant’s cage, 
It’s one of the unpardonable sins. The 
desk sergeant will show him the cur- 
rent docket and in the City Cour 
office there’s always a schedule of 
cases awaiting trial. 

Horseplay frequently enlivened the 
police run 20 years ago. Perhaps it’s 
the war, but things around the station 
seem much more serious today. What 
would happen today to the Knights of 
Columbus patrolman -who set off a 
huge firecracker under a_ sleeping 
Klansman patrolman, stretched out on 
a bench near the desk sergeant’s cage? 

Yes, sir, the police run has changed 
since 1923. Despite the police depart- 
ment’s own radio, the run is tougher 
to cover. The boys in blue just don't 
drop in any more. The close personal 
touch between police and _ reporters 
has been supplanted by a more official, 
business-like coolness. 


. 
ADVERTISERS TO MEET 
The North Central Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation will meet at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Chicago. April 26-27. 





EVEN THOUGH 
LUCKY STRIKE GREEN 
HAS GONE TO WAR, 
1 HAVE NOT.... 


And I'm not green 

or yellow either 

by a long shot. 

The learned medicos 
discovered that | 

have a minor ailment 
and gave me a physical 
4-f. 

But there's nothing 
wrong with the I-a 
brain the Lord gave me. 


| want to enlist it 
immediately in the 
Copywriter's Corps. 
Advertising can help 
win the war and | can 


help Advertising. 


"Preserve The American Way” 
“Purchase a Bond today” 


Well, | just did. And if 

a struggling free-lancer 
can, so can you. And you 
can use a good writer 

just as surely as Uncle 

can use the money you 
put in Bonds... 


1 am a University man, 

with journalistic experience 
single, 26, and willing 
to work wherever the "write’ 
opportunity awaits me. 


Box 643 
Editor & Publisher 
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“PROVING GROUNDS’ 


These are High-Test days for Industry. Great 
plants, long in distinguished service in their spe- 
cialized lines, have had to make swift changes dur- 
Each, in its own way, has 


ing a world at War. 
had to become a ‘Proving Ground” of both human 


ingenuity and technical perfection. 


Every vital fighting implement is double-tested. 
You see it exemplified along practical lines at 
Government Proving Grounds, where huge 16- 
inch guns are swung into their “cradles” for trial- 
firing, and where little, husky 8-inchers bark out a 


seacoast-range “OK.” 


Walter Scott & Co., Inc., time-tested in the man- 
ufacture of printing presses, has gone over to an 
almost 100% 


ule. The character of its equipment and its men 


ordnance-pieces Government sched- 


and its experience justified this exacting trust. 


And now this same “Proving-Ground” 
Newspapers, 


due to necessary mechanical priorities, are encoun- 


P ractise 


is continued with a new significance. 


tering tests of their own, in order to keep the flow 
of news uninterrupted. We are permitted to sup- 
ply urgent Maintenance needs for the fighting- 
fronts of a nation’s newspapers. 











WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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people... 


The final objective of every 
advertisement is people. Its suc- 
cess or failure, quickly and fin- 
ally, is in that crucial moment 
when it meets the test of the 
human mind. 


they vary . 


But what makes the profession 
of advertising interesting, excit- 
ing, and lucrative is that people 
are not all, or always, the same. 

Why do people in one section 
spend twice as much money for 
the now almost universal cigaret 
than do those in another; why do 
they eat more cereal, use more 
cosmetics, buy more girdles, pre- 
fer this brand to that? . . . The 
why of all this goes far beyond 
the “fundamental emotions” in 
which .copy men have so deeply 
delved of late. In these and the 
coming days of higher consumer 


incomes and living standards, this 
why becomes less and less one of 
mere income. 
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It is largely a matter of environ- 
ment and locale. Where people 
are—the community life and cus- 
toms—conditions people to an 
extent which often influences 
their most basic emotions. If 
you don’t believe that, just ask 
any capable movie executive 
about the variations in such a 
fundamental as entertainment. 


nowhere else such knowledge . . . 


Nowhere else is there such 
knowledge of people—the quick 
and ready means of finding out 
about them—as exists among 
local newspapers. 

No other group of mediums for 
reaching people offers so com- 
plete, so finely attuned an oppor- 
tunity—and yet so flexible a use- 
fulness—as do newspapers. When 
understood and used, newspapers 


have proved their ability to sell 
hundred-thousand-dollar homes, 


acres of factory buildings, nickel 
cola drinks, with equal ease and 
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economy, Millions of classified 
ads every day testify that they are 
the common man’s own advertis- 
ing medium. 

In these times of emergency, 
when people have to be informed 
and moved to action, it has taken 
the great Government, with all its 
departments, bureaus, agents, and 
resources, to need and discover, 
as never before, the intimate and 
complete appeal of newspapers to 
people. 


wholesalers of knowledge . 


Newspaper representatives are 
the connecting link between this 
enormous facility of newspapers 
and those who would reach peo- 
ple. Theirs is the task to gather 
..-from this billion-and-a -quarter- 
dollar industry, which sells 45,- 
782,847 of its daily new and 
different product . . . to gather 
and interpret what that industry 
knows and can find out about 
people. 
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PEOPLE 


As in all fields, the ability and 
performance standards of news- 
paper representatives have varied. 
But because the opportunity is so 
great, because the need so strong, 
because the task so vital in the 
days ahead, this Association has 
been formed. 

We hope to make ourselves, 
more than ever before, experts on 
people . . . more worthy the term 
“‘Representative” of the business 
which knows more about people 
than does any other. 


for men of open mind... 


But above all else, we are com- 
mitted to bring actively and effec- 
tively before those business men 
who are willing and of open mind, 


the great opportunities awaiting 
them once they understand and 


properly use the power of the 
press—its unusual knowledge of 


people and its ability to interest 
them ... and sell them. 
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Book Offers Method for 
Measuring Readability 


“Reading as a Visual Task” Reviewed by Print- 
ing Equipment Manufacturing Executive .. . 
Background of Research with Company 


By HARRY L. GAGE 


Vice-President, Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


MANY a thoughtful newspaper ex- 

ecutive has found himself critically 
appraising the readability of the body- 
matter in his paper. Sometimes his 
own protesting eyes have prompted 
the study. More often he acted 
through urge of the pocket-book nerve 
rather than of the optic nerve. For 
the quality of legibility has taken on 
increasing commercial value in re- 
cent years. 

But if he sought pre-determined, 
scientific ratings of the readability of 
one type face versus another he 
learned that science has provided no 
such scales of measurement in this 
highly specialized field. His final 
judgment in the selection of a new 
body type, or a change of body size, 
became a matter of taste, his own or 
that of the staff, or an expression of 
his readers’ preference. The type 
designers and manufacturers have 
helped through their continuing effort 
toward maximum readability. But 
their progress has been based on ac- 
cumlated experience and that experi- 
ence has been constantly complicated 
by the changes in printing techniques 
and materials. 

Speed Brought Changes 

In recent years the developments 
for speed in newspaper printing have 
necessitated changes in body type de- 
signs almost akin to the traditional 
race between the makers of armor 
plate and the projectiles to pierce it. 
Higher and higher press speeds de- 
manded changes in inks, made rubber 
rollers essential, were accompanied by 
new methods in stereotyping (notably 
the dry mat)—and every change set 
up a new problem for the type de- 
signer. Thus the achievement of legi- 
bility in newspaper body types has 
been a continual surmounting of me- 
chanical handicaps, and the designers 
have had scant use for the academic 
approach of the psychologists, optical 
experts, and other scientists who have 
occasionally attempted to explore this 
field. 

Newspaper Page Is Abnormal 

It is the establishment of methods 
for the positive measurement of read- 
ability that brings immediate interest 
to the newspaper world in the work of 
Dr. Matthew Luckiesh and his asso- 
ciate, the late Frank K. Moss. Their 
book, “Reading As a Visual Task,” 
grows out of several years of their 
researches in collaboration with Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. Back 
of their studies of types, papers, and 
inks is their lifework in the science of 
seeing, a widely diversified field com- 
prising the many factors that control 
the highly complex process of read- 
ing. They have not yet produced the 
scale of individual ratings of body 
types which the questing publisher 
would like in his search for a new 
dress for his paper. But they have 
developed the methods which will 
enable such studies to become much 
niore definitely a source of guidance. 

Because the newspaper page is ab- 
normal in many respects as a reading 
task, the collaborative research pro- 
gram, undertaken by Luckiesh and 
Moss with Linotype, sought first to 


establish the more fundamental ap- 
proaches. For instance, the gray tone 
of newsprint makes it 12 to 15% less 
effective than normal white book pa- 
pers in providing the background 
against which the printed type is read. 
And “black” news ink, limited in its 
blackness by physical and chemical 
conditions, and applied at railroad 
speed to the gray newsprint, is like- 
wise gray in comparison to the printed 
impression on the average book page. 
Therefore the types and papers used 
in these studies were characteristic 
of the book rather than of the news- 
paper. Yet the findings are applicable 
to newspaper format. 

The basic factors of width of line 
and of suitable leading are estab- 
lished for newspapers quite as thor- 
oughly as for books. Using 10-point 
Textype, set in 13, 17, 21, 25, and 29 
picas measure, it was found that the 
13-pica line-length shows an advan- 
tage in readability of fully 22% against 
the 21-pica line-length of the average 
book page. Studies of newspaper 
body types would undoubtedly show 
similar substantiation for the present 
standard column width of American 
newspapers, thus refuting the occa- 
sional theorist whose typographic in- 
stincts call for wider newspaper col- 
umns. 

Studies of leading show positive 
gains in readability with enough sep- 
aration between the lines, but no ad- 
vantage in excess leading. However, 
the legibility gained by leading should 
not be ignored in these present-day 
restrictions of newsprint which tempt 
executives to help word-count by re- 
ducing leading. 

Measurement of Eye Fatigue 

This book opens the way to the vast 
amount of study that must still be de- 
voted to types and typography before 
the factors of legibility can be listed 
and indexed. Its outstanding contri- 
bution is in the techniques for meas- 
urement of eye fatigue, developed by 
Luckiesh and Moss with literally thou- 
sands of test readings in their lab- 
oratories. With elaborate apparatus 
they paralleled and confirmed a re- 
liable and simply handled means of 
comparing any varying conditions 
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which affect human seeing, this being 
the “blink count” or measurement of 
the number of times the eyes invol- 
untarily blink during a period of read- 
ing or other use. 

The involuntary and subsconscious 
blink of the eyes is shown to be a 
momentary relief of the eye effort in 
seeing and reading. While the blink 
count varies with individuals, any one 
person reacts about the same under 
varying conditions. His blinks in- 
crease with any factor that adds to the 
difficulty or discomfort of vision. 
Among the recorded conditions, ad- 
versely affecting ease of seeing and 
reading, all these cause an increase in 
blink rate: 

1. Change in type size from larger 
to smaller. 

2. Change in type weight to lighter 
face. 

3. Change in paper from lighter to 
grayer, or from white to any color 

4. Duration of reading period 
(blink count goes up). 

5. Diminishing illumination on the 
page through loss of light. 

6. Introduction of glare from an 
unshaded light in the reader's field of 
vision. 

7. Reduction of leading in types of 
identical size and design. 

8. Change in illumination of sur- 
roundings, affecting contrast of the 
page against its background. 

Optical Conditions 

The “practical” executive may score 
all such findings as being obviously 
confirmed by common sense. “Why,” 
says he, “stir up a mess of scientific 
terminology to define the funda- 
mentals of good sound typographic 
practice?” The answer must be that 
all science has grown through the ob- 
servation and correlation of hitherto 
unapplied facts. Experience is a rule- 
of-thumb guide to practice, but many 
men’s experience, compared and 
formulated, may become a _ science. 
The optical conditions that determine 
ease of reading must be studied with 
methods that begin with the measure- 
ment of recognized qualities. Then 
may come progress into the unknown 


factors which may affect both type 
design and type uses. 
As between reading in the mass, 


which means body types in newspa- 
pers and books, and the recognition or 
flash distinction of heads or advertis- 
ing display there is a wide difference. 
Style rather than maximum readabil- | 
ity would remain the essential of types | 
which should primarily attract atten- | 
tion. 
oped by Luckiesh and Moss can en- 
compass the fine points of difference 
between two somewhat similar news 
body types of identical size and lead- | 
ing remains to be shown. But the 
many vagaries of advertising typog- | 
raphy will be susceptible to appraisal 
of their visibility and legibility values. | 
; 











Whether the techniques devel- | 


Thus the obnoxious use of Ben Day 
screens over body type in advertise. 
ments has been shown by Dr. 
Luckiesh to involve losses of visibility 
up to 38%. ‘The demonstration of 
these findings in a booklet issued by 
Linotype has helped to cure the Ben 
Day vice, now further curtailed by 
zine restrictions. 

With these practical considerations 
for the application of the findings and 
recommendations of Luckiesh and 
Moss, their book should immediately 
appeal to these groups of readers who 
influence present or future newspa- 
per production: 

Practical Application 

1. Thoughtful newspaper execu- 
tives—who will find new backing for 
their judgment in insisting upon the 
sound fundamentals of typography in 
both news and advertising composi- 
tion. They will likewise be stirred 
toward still further study of proper 
illumination for every kind of work 
performed in the newspaper establish- 
ment—with a new respect for the 
value of eyesight and its conservation, 

2. Schools of journalism — whose 
faculties and students should find this 
book a “must.” 


3. College, university, and other 
research workers in fields involving 
eyesight. 


The obvious challenge in the book 
confronts the entire group of graphic 
arts industries, whose capacity for co- 
operative research on an_ industry- 
wide basis has been demonstrated in 
only a few instances. Here, with the 
establishment of methods for the 
measurement of readability, lies a 
notable opportunity for a_ research 
program whose ultimate scepe is 
quite possibly beyond the means of 
any one organization. 

(“Reading As a Visual Task,” pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, has 458 pages, 514x814, sells for 
$5.) 





Efforts of reporters, edi- 
tors, correspondents and 
advertisers are wasted if 
you aren't publishing a 


newspaper your readers 
respect. They won't re- 
spect a poorly printed 
newspaper regardless of 
the content. Give your 


subscribers a newspaper 
they will want to read— 
a newspaper they will 
gladly pay 4 cents for. 
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: of For more than 53 years Upper Wisconsin families have Superior and its hinterland are in Wisconsin. Its people 

been buying and reading their home newspaper... read Wisconsin news and their home Wiscohsin news- 

yub- over 21,000 of them subscribe to The Telegram in this paper, The Superior Evening Telegram. If travelling to 

New rich dairying and industrial section of Wisconsin. Re- Minnesota they cross a broad expanse of water and toll 

3 for cently many folks have come in from elsewhere to boost bridges. They are not much interested in Minnesota 
the figure higher. happenings, Minnesota politics, or in reading Minnesota 
Thousands of Upper Wisconsin citizens are now building eaetitiea anal 
ships to help in the war effort . . . 3700 in only one of Naturally some of them occasionally look at out-of-state 
the shipyards alone. Thousands of others on farms and papers and other papers in Wisconsin, but they come 
in factories and on the railroads are doing more than right back home for their steady reading of news, as well 
their bit . . . (there are more than 4000 highly paid as retail and national advertising. 
railroad men living in Superior. ) We can't blame our Minnesota newspaper friends for casting 
Just to straighten out the record, here are some interest- Saas Winconsin a ee yo ma wy 
ing figures about the Port of Superior in Wisconsin in just wanted you to know that Superior and Northern Wisconsin is 
1942: a HOT SPOT right now. 

Superior, Wisconsin, shipped 31,528,615 tons of vital You see, along with everything else, the 
iron ore, . are com to S : 
91.54°/, MORE than Duluth, Minnesota  Déanme Ludntuplete mung to Sapene 

Superior, Wisconsin, has a coal dock capacity oi May 3th . . . their first trip to the U.S. A. They 
6.845.000 =. oo are going to launch five lease-lend ships for 

than Duluth, Minnesota Pama F 
32.09%, Britain from Robert Butler’s yard here . . . yes, 

Superior, Wisconsin, has 31,211,000 bushels of grain ; . F . . 
dane coun. i five ships all at once, believe it or not... one 
31.25°/, MORE than Duluth, Minnesota for each young lady and named atter her, too. 

In a recent advertisement two Minnesota newspapers attempted to swipe a luscious section of Wisconsin 

* to put with their own Minnesota territory. 

. * 5 a 
For More Than 53 Years - Upper Wisconsin’s Home Daily 
Member of Associated Press, United Press, and NEA Service 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
Represented Nationally by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 

me The Herald-Times, Manitowoc. Wis.: The Herald-Telegram, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; The Two Rivers 
NOS ASSOCIATED Reporter, Two Rivers, Wis.; The Daily Advertiser, Lafayette, La. ; 
a WITH WEBC, Duluth, Minn.; WMFG, Hibbing, Minn.; WHLB, Virginia, Minn.; WEAU, Eau Claire, Wis.; KVOL. 
= Lafayette, La. 
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C. M. Rembold 
With Cincinnati 
Daily 68 Years 


88-Year-Old Secretary- 
Treasurer of Times-Star 
Is Still Active 


Cincinnati, April 13—C. M. Rem- 
bold, secretary-treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, has just rounded 
out his 68th year 
with the paper 
and he believes 
that makes him 
the oldest active 
newspaper man 
in the world. 

Even if he isn’t 
he’s fairly certain 
of one thing: He 
has been with 
one paper longer 
than anyone else. 
For all his 68 
years have been 
with the Times- 
Star. 

Approaching his 88th birthday, May 
4, Rembold got his newspaper job by 
answering a blind want ad in the 
Times-Star classified columns. The 
office manager was reluctant to take 
him because he had no high school 
background. 

Started at $6 a Week 

The office manager told him to re- 
turn next day, apparently hoping a 
high school grad would show up 
meanwhile. But the grad didn’t, and 
Rembold was hired as subscription 
clerk at $6 a week. e 

Three days later, Rembold over- 
heard the general manager praising 
his skill as a subscription clerk. Rem- 
bold promptly demanded a dollar raise 
and got it. 

Next, the office bookkeeper resigned 
and a blind advertisement was being 
prepared for insertion under the title, 
“Bookkeeper wanted.” This was right 
up Rembold’s alley for, as a boy, he 
had mastered bookkeeping. He applied 
for the job. The prepared advertise- 
ment went into the hell box and Rem- 
bold became both bookkeeper and 
subscription clerk at $10 a week. 

The paper’s collector of due adver- 
tising accounts then was fired because 
of financial irregularities. The man- 
agement’s eyes again fell upon the 
diligent Rembold. He was appointed 
collector. Now serving as a combina- 
tion collector, bookkeeper and sub- 
scription clerk at $15 a week—fairish 
good dough in those days. 

Within a few years, Rembold became 
business manager, then general man- 
ager. For considerably more than a 


C. M. Rembold 
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INDIANAPOLIS 








half-century, he was chief of all the 
paper’s business concerns, probably a 
record in itself. 

He relinquished the management a 
few years ago to become secretary- 
treasurer. He was succeeded by 
George Fries, who had started his 
newspaper life as an office boy for 
Rembold almost a half-century ago. 

Rembold’s chief hobby is the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, in which he holds the 
33rd degree. After that, his delights 
are literature, philosophy, walking in 
his beloved Cincinnati or hearing from 
old-time friends. 

Keen-visioned, he uses eyeglasses 
only to read. He has an amazing 
memory and is an encyclopaedia of 
Cincinnati newspaper history. He is 
in vigorous health and is an ardent 
pedestrian on downtown streets. 
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PEABODY AWARDS 

Wasuincton, April 13—Presentation 
of the Peabody Awards, the “Pulitzer 
Prizes” of radio, will be made May 1, 
at 8.p.m. at the Ohio Radio Educa- 
tional Conference, University of Ohio, 
Columbus, by Dr. S. V. Sanford, chan- 
cellor, University System of Georgia, 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers announced today. Doctor Sanford 
was to have presented the awards at 
the NAB Radio War Conference. April 
27-29. in Chicago, but it was decided to 
transfer the presentation to the Ohio 
conference, April 30-May 3, to fill the 
NAB portion of the agenda. Awards 
will be presented to NBC Pacific Coast 
network; CBS network; Charles Col- 
lingwood. CBS news correspondent; 
Station WCHS,. Charleston, W. Va.; 
Station WHA, Madison, Wis., and Sta- 
tion KOAC, Corvallis, Ore. 


STASSEN NAMES FOUR 


Four Minnesota newspanermen were 
honored by Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota by appointments to state 
positions. J. R. Wiggins. managing 
editor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, and Gideon Sevmour, editorial 
page editor, Minneapolis Star Journal, 
were named to the state judicial coun- 
cil, an advisorv board whose function 
is to studv Minnesota laws and sug- 
gest simnulification and recodification. 
George Barton, sports columnist, Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune. was re- 
avvointed to the states athletic com- 
mission. while Arthur Ramberg, Du- 
juth union labor editor, was named 
state industrial commissioner. 





YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE? 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 


When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service sup- 


ported by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Fraternity. 
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Dailies Force 
County Clerk to 
Open Records 


Rockford (Ill.) Papers Get 
Injunction . . . Official Had 
Denied Access to Documents 


Rockrorp, Ill., April 12—“To sup- 
press public information is wrong; that 
won’t be tolerated.” 

Circuit Judge William R. Dusher 
thus summed up the issue back of a 
prayer for injunction by Rockford 
Consolidated Newspapers, Inc., on be- 
half of the Rockford Morning Star and 
Register-Republic, stopping Winne- 
bago County Clerk James R. Cannell 
from denying reporters from the two 
papers access to the files of his office, 
and granted the temporary injunc- 
tion in every detail “as prayed for.” 

“He’s not going to withhold any in- 
formation of public record,” Judge 
Dusher added. “That’s definite and 
certain. I’m sure it won’t happen 
again. If it does happen, we'll have a 
further hearing. We've got a sheriff 
who’s almost as big as Jim.” 

Constitutional Right 


Judge Dusher based his decision on 
constitutional right to have access to 
public records. He declared the in- 
junction was not too broad and was 
fully justified. “Newspapers are a 
public institution and serve a public 
purpose. No public official has a right 
to withhold news from any newspaper 
or reporter, and no official should 
think he acquires a personal right to 
the office to which he is elected.” 

The two Rockford newspapers 
sought an injunction only a few hours 
after Herman G. Nelson, veteran 
county building reporter, had been 


taken by the nape of the neck ang 
kneed out of the county clerk’s of. 
fice by Cannell after he had sought 
to check routine information in Can. 
nell’s office. Nelson returned with a 
sheriff deputy and made a formal re. 
quest that he be admitted. Cannel] 
refused. The plea for an injunction 
followed. 

The injunction plea, prepared for 
the newspapers by Attorney Roy F. 
Hall, recited a threat made by Clerk 
Cannell to bar Reporter Nelson from 
access to records. Nelson had discoy. 
ered, some weeks before, an error in 
the city tax rate. His discovery saved 
taxpayers around $80,000. Later, 
Cannell had informed Nelson that if 
a controversy that had risen in the 
county board of supervisors over the 
clerk’s office were publicized, he would 
be barred. The matter came to a 
head when Nelson revealed that the 
clerk’s minutes of the county board 
did not contain a record of a con- 
troversial resolution. Following pub- 
lication of this last story, Cannell 
ejected Nelson from his office and 
brought about the filing of the injunc- 
tion by the two newspapers. 

a 


DAILY SUSPENDS 

The Pierre (S. D.) Daily Dakotan 
April 10 announced it would suspend 
publication due to help shortage and 
would take advantage of a 1943 law 
which protects legal status of a sus- 
pended newspaper for the duration, 
It is the first South Dakota daily 
newspaper to suspend during World 
War II. Pierre, capital city of South 
Dakota, has one other daily, the 
Capital-Journal. 


N. C. PRESS WOMEN 


Spring meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Press Women’s Association will 
be held at the Woman’s College, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 2. 





TO ALL PUBLISHERS 


community event. 


of our modified plan. 


JCB-RC 





HOME ECONOMICS SERVICE CORPORATION 
(Established 1924) 
247 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


April 17, 1943 


GREETINGS! 


While we will not be at our accustomed exhibit 
booth (opposite Editor & Publisher) this year, due to 
wartime restrictions, I hope to have the privilege of 
greeting many of you personally while you are here. 


Busy and harassed housewives are finding shopping, 
meal planning and preparation an ever increasing problem. 
A Wartime Cooking School that is geared up to the times and 
available at a nominal cost can be made an outstanding 


We are prepared to offer such a service and many 
Publishers have expressed satisfaction with the sponsorship 
If you are interested in hearing more 
about it, I shall be very gled to discuss our plan with you 
personally or by letter at your convenience. 





Beckham, President 
ome Economics Service Corporation 
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War on Paper 
Waste Continues 
In Washington 


OWL War Department 
And Bureau of Budget 
Take Steps 


WasHINGTON, April 12—The war 
against waste of paper by government 
agencies is moving swiftly on at least 
three fronts with important results 
already realized. 

Such experts in the field as Donald 
J. Sterling, newspaper adviser to 
Donald M. Nelson, have blamed ex- 
travagant use of paper by the govern- 
ment bureaus for shortages in other 
fields, including publishing. 

The Office of War Information has 
curtailed its domestic productions in 
line with the demand by Deputy Di- 
rector Gardner Cowles, Jr., that 
pamphlets for mass distribution within 
United States be sharply limited. 
Cowles takes the position that the 
newspapers and other periodicals, if 
supplied with the facts, will carry the 
story to the American public quicker, 
more economically, and more effi- 
cently than OWI publications can do 
the job. 

Guinzberg, Pringle Resign 

Because they do not agree with 
Cowles, Harold Guinzberg, chief of 
the publications division, and Henry 
F. Pringle, chief of the writers divi- 
sion, have resigned. Several other 
resignations are in prospect, but 
Cowles, a publisher in Des Moines and 
in Minneapolis, has the complete con- 
fidence and approval of Elmer Davis 
and his mandate will be upheld. oe 

In the War Department, Lt.-C. ™. 
Brehon Somerville, chief of the Army 
Supply Forces, had ordered centralized 
control over all Army publications and 
a drastic reduction in printed mat- 
ter including official forms. 


Recent investigation disclosed that 
the ASF has been publishing and dis- 
tributing publications and blank forms 
which are not essential, he declared in 
adirective to all units under his con- 
trol ordering that the printing and 
publishing practices now in use be 
reexamined with a view to curtail- 
ment. The order reads: 

“Effective at once, no document or 

form or any part thereof, 
originating in or prepared by any 
Army Supply Forces staff, division or 
command of supply service or branch 
or section thereof will be published 
unless it is directly essential to the 
prosecution of the war or conduct of 
ficial business. The adjutant general 
is directed to establish at once a cen- 
tralized control over the preparation, 
production and distribution of all 
publications and blank forms in the 
Army Supply Forces (except service 
commands — meaning field com- 
mands) .” 

Blow by Bureau of Budget 

The most telling blow at government 
Paper waste is being dealt by the 
Bureau of the Budget, currently ex- 
amining supply bills for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. Horizontal 
cuts are being made in every item of 
Printing and publishing. Additionally 

Bureau is requiring all question- 
Mires to be submitted for approval 
ore issuance, and few are being 
sanctioned. Scores of annual reports 
of departments and agencies, usually 
Published in editions of hundreds of 
usands of copies, have been ordered 

id out of print for the duration of 

war. 

Under the Federal Reports Act of 

the Bureau of the Budget has 
over closer control of the in- 
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farmational demands of federal 
agencies on business organizations 
and individuals. The purpose was to 
minimize the inconvenience of the 
public resulting from multiple calls 
for the same data by numerous 
agencies. 

Elmer Davis has had conferences 
with those whose resignations were 
submitted—the total numbering 14 as 
of Wednesday noon—and he expressed 
hope that most of them will recon- 
sider. Guinzberg will definitely not 
remain, Davis said. He denied that 
the issue is “facts vs. ballyhoo,” and 
said OWI engages in “ballyhoo” only 
to promote campaigns of other agen- 
cies, but never engages in domestic 
propaganda. 

The basis of the internecine diffi- 
culty, he said, was a clash of person- 
alities, and pressed for amplification 
on that point, he replied: “The same 
situation you often find among work- 
ers in a newspaper office.” 


AFA to Hold War 
Ad Conference 


The Advertising Federation of 
America will hold a War Advertising 
Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York, June 28, 29 and 30, to 
plan intensifying of advertising’s part 
in the war effort, and particularly to 
further the work of war advertising 
committees in local communities 
throughout the country. The con- 
ference this year takes the place of 
the Federation’s annual convention. 

Visual demonstrations of wartime 
advertising will be a feature of the 
three-day program. These demon- 
strations will be presented by the 
Office of War Information, the Ad- 
vertising, Council, and by national 

4ssocations representing various ad- 

vertimg media. 

Cooperauon with official government 
bodies and tying-in with war pro- 
grams will be the chief subjects for 
the conference. Speakers will include 
important leaders both in govern- 
ment and advertising. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., director of 
domestic operations, OWI, commented 
in a letter to the Federation, “I see 
in this a splendid opportunity for a 
large-scale demonstration of war- 
time advertising, and by means of 
conferences with the leaders in the 
local areas we can consider ways and 
means of improving our efforts 
towards the end of speeding the. day 
of victory.” 

Due to the limitations of wartime 
civilian travel, attendance at the con- 
ference will be largely restricted to 
delegated representatives of ad- 
vertising interests from all parts of 
the country and these selected in- 
dividuals will report on the pro- 
ceedings of the conference to their 
local associates. 
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NEWSPRINT FUTURE DISCUSSED IN N. Y. 


PROSPECTS of newsprint supply for United States newspapers were dis- 

cussed at a meeting Thursday of R. L. Weldon, Canadian Newsprint 
Administrator, William G. Chandler, director of the printing and publishing 
section of the War Production Board, and Donald J. Sterling, consultant to 


Donald Nelson, and Harry Bitner, deputy director. 


While none of the con- 


ferees would give details as to the tenor of the discussion, pending official 
release by Mr. Nelson, it was learned by Eprror & PuBLIsHER that the Canadian 
wood prospects as reported to the WPB by Mr. Weldon in February were 
substantially confirmed. This was a more optimistic view than that presented 
to the WPB and the Newspaper Industry Advisory Committee in December, 
1942, when it was indicated that the North American total cut of pulpwood 
would be at least 20% and probably more under that of recent normal years. 
It is expected that a report will be issued by Mr. Nelson Monday. 





Newsmen to Cover 
Army Maneuvers 


In Tennessee 


Second Army to 
Provide Guides and 
Transportation to Reporters 


Correspondents, who cover the Sec- 
ond Army Central Tennessee man- 
euvers beginning April 26, will work 
under conditions approximating those 
of correspondents in the field in an 
active battle area, thereby gaining 
training as war correspondents and 
aiding in the training of the Army in 
its public relations activities. 

Public Relations Offices of Field 
Headquarters Second Army will open 
at Lebanon, Tenn., approximately 30 
miles from Nashville, Tenn., at noon 
April 14 and all correspondence con- 
nected with coverage of the man- 
euvers should be addressed to Public 
Relations Officer, Field Headquarters 
Second Army, APO 402, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Guides and Transportation 

Correspondents-press, radio, photo— 
will be quartered in tents with bed- 
ding and equipment furnished by the 
Army. Meals will be at an Army con- 
ducted mess at the headquarters. Cost 
for mess and housing will be kept to 
the minimum. 

Every facility for news and picture 
coverage, including motor transporta- 
tion, will be furnished by the Army, 
within prescribed limits. Competent 
military guides will be furnished if 
requested. 

The correspondents may go where 
they please, see what they will, and 
say or write what they believe is best, 
subject only to the restrictions re- 
quired by the War Department in the 
interest of military security. 

The first phase of the maneuvers 
is scheduled to last through June 20 
with the second phase starting July 5 
and lasting through Sep. 6. 

Lieut. Gen Ben Lear, Second Army 
commander, has personally announced 
that his retirement will be effective 





Selective Service Ends 
3-B Classification 


WASHINGTON, April 12—Draft de- 

ferments for newspaper employes 
are reshuffled as a result of new reg- 
ulations made public today by Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters. 

The 3-B classification to which 
newspapermen with dependents were 
entitled under former rules, is abol- 
ished. Also ordered reclassified were 
all men in Class 4-H, which included 
among others newspaper workers 38 
to 45 years of age. 

Newspaper workers who are mar- 
ried but have no children will be 
shifted to 1-A, subject to immediate 
call, unless they fill one of the four 
jobs classified by the War Manpower 


Commission as essential to the news- 
paper business—managing editor, news 
editor, war writer, photographer. 

Newspaper employes who have 
children will be placed in Class 3-A. 
Those who have no children but have 
collateral dependents, such as parents, 
will go into 1-A. 

Men placed in Class 3-A (the former 
Class 3-B parent-newspapermen in- 
cluded) “shall not be considered for 
reclassification into a class available 
for military service . . . until such 
reclassification is ordered by the Di- 
rector of Selective Service or a 
change in the registrant’s status oc- 
curs,” the new regulation states. 


May 31. This is in accordance with 
the statutory requirement that a gen- 
eral officer retires on the last day of 
the month during which his sixty- 
fourth birthday occurs. 

Major Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall has 
been designated as Second Army dep- 
uty commander and that title has been 
officially defined as a commander with 
full power during the absence of the 
commander. 

Army regulations provide that the 
30 days annual leave per year for 
officers is cumulative and may be 
taken prior to an official retirement 
date. 

Fredendall in Command 

It follows therefore that General 
Fredendall as deputy commander of 
the Second Army will be the Second 
Army commander between the date 
chosen by General Lear to begin his 
terminal leave and the date of General 
Lear’s official retirement on May 31. 
Decision as to who will command 
Second Army and inherit the three 
stars of a field commander after Gen- 
eral Lear’s retirement rests with the 
War Department. 

It is believed that this will be the 
first time that American Army train- 
ing activities will be actually con- 
ducted in the field in this country 
by a Commanding General with battle 
experience in this war. 


Censor Asks for 
Care in Use of 


Production Data 


Says Plant Officials Are 
Not Appropriate Authority 
For News Release 


“The attention of editors and broad- 
casters is specifically directed to the 
fact that great damage can be done to 
national security if the outgivings of 
civilians engaged in war production 
are accepted without special scrutiny 
fer publication or broadcast,” an 
April 7 bulletin from the Office of 
Censorship to managing editors, states. 

“The Codes place restrictions about 
news of new or secret military weap- 
ons or designs. They also restrict in- 
formation regarding production prog- 
ress in weapons and other munitions. 

“This office has never, from the 
beginning, recognized industrialists, 
manufacturers or plant officials as ap- 
propriate authority for the release of 
such information. 

“In cases where such informants are 
talking about industrial designs, but 
no actual contract for war use exists, 
publication would be less damaging 
but in every such instance the greatest 
care should be exercised. 

“The responsibility for what is pub- 
lished and broadcast lies with the 
press and the broadcasters and not 
with the industrialist and manufac- 
turer. For that reason the Office of 
Censorship urges that you make cer- 
tain before publication or broadcast 
of any war production disclosures that 
the responsible government war 
agency has authorized the disclosure.” 
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No Starry-Eyed Dreamers 
In WPB Publishing Sect’n 


Seasoned Newspaper Executives Handling 
Problems of Press in War Production Board... 
Chandler, Sterling, Bitner Form Triumvirate 


By JAMES J. BUTLER 


WasuincTon, April 15—The complaint 

that Federal regulatory agencies are 
manned by starry-eyed, impractical 
dreamers who have neither experience 
with nor interest in the industries 
with which they deal, cannot be di- 
rected against the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Section of the War Production 
Board. 


In every key spot there is found a 
seasoned printing and publishing ex- 
ecutive; a newspaper executive it 
might be said with equal accuracy, 
although magazines and other peri- 
odicals—even wallpaper—are encom- 
passed in the jurisdiction of the sec- 
tion. 

Newspaper Triumvirate 

Appointment this week of Harry 
M. Bitner, nationally known editorial 
and management official of Hearst 
Newspapers, as deputy to serve in 
cooperation with Director W. G. 
Chandler created a top-spot adminis- 
trative triumvirate comprising Chan- 
dler, Bitner and Donald J. Sterling, 
the last-named being the newspaper 
adviser to Donald M. Nelson. 


And in an official tier just below that 
trio will be found Matthew Sullivan, 
circulation manager of Gannett News- 
papers, now chief of the newspaper 
division; Leon Link, on loan to the 
government from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, adviser on mechanical mat- 
ters; and Carroll Hanson who came to 
WPB from the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations to fill an important role in 
print paper and other problems in 
which circulations are a determinative 
factor. 

Mr. Bitner first accepted appoint- 
ment as a consultant on newspaper 
matters March 8. He retains his di- 
rectorship on the boards of Hearst 
Consolidated, Hearst Publications and 
the American Weekly, but he has 
relinquished the following publishing 
connections to serve the government 
at $1 a year: president and publisher 
of Pitt Publishing Company (Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph); director of 
Pitt Publishing Company; vice-presi- 
dent and director Times Publishing 
Company (Detroit Times); vice-presi- 
dent of Hearst Consolidated and 
Hearst Publications. 

Former Hearst General Manager 

He entered newspaper work during 
a vacation period in his senior year 
at Franklin & Marshall College, an 
institution of which he now is a di- 
rector. He covered every beat and 
every “desk” in a newspaper career 
that included work for the Pittsburgh 
Press, the Detroit Times, and the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. In 1933 
he became assistant general manager 
of Hearst Newspapers and one year 
later was made general manager. In 
addition to his newspaper interests, 
he is president of Station WFBM at 
Indianapolis, Ind., which is operated 
by his son, Harry M. Bitner, Jr. 

Mr. Chandler began his newspaper 
career just before the turn of the 
century, in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Press. At the 
age of 22 he was advertising manager 
of the Toledo News-Bee, a post he 
held until 1912 when he went to the 
Cleveland Press in a similar capacity. 
In 1915 he was appointed general 


business manager of Scripps-McRae 
Newspapers. He became president of 
the Ohio group of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers in 1922, and general busi- 
ness manager of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers five years later. In recent 
years he was president of Scripps- 
Howard Investment Co., and Scripps- 
Howard Supply Co. 

Mr. Sterling is the nationally known 
editor on leave of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, and a former president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. His work is collateral to the 
Printing and Publishing Section inso- 
far as newspaper matters are con- 
cerned, a field in which he advises 
directly with Chairman Nelson of 
WPB. 


Mr. Nelson has employed the tal- 
ents and experience of Mr. Sterling 
in direct contacts with publisher and 
editorial groups, many of whom he 
has addressed since he came to Wash- 
ington. 

Prominent in Carriers’ Drive 

Mr. Sullivan is president of the 
International Circulation Managers’ 
Association. Before joining WPB he 
was called to Washington frequently 
to consult with Treasury Department 
officials on the newsboy War Stamp 
sales campaign. 

Mr. Link was mechanical super- 
visor for the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
when summoned to the federal ser- 
vice. 

In addition to the newspaper ex- 
ecutives in official position, a news- 
paper advisory committee composed 
of leading figures in the business 
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exists for the purpose of advising on 
problems of the press. That com- 
mittee is called to meet when funda- 
mental issues, such as print paper 
curtailment, are up for action. This 
group’s “task committee” developed 
the formula ultimately adopted by 
the War Production Board when the 
10% newsprint curtailment order was 
drafted. 

All questions of reduced uses of 
critical materials by the press rest 
almost all the way along the route 
of their processing in the hands of 
newspaper-trained executives. The 
same is true of requests for departures 
from fixed allocations, up to action by 
the tribunal of last resort—the WPB 
appeals committee. 

Circulation Question 

If a question arises on the applica- 
tion of the newsprint consumption 
order to a given newspaper, the essen- 
tial question is one of circulation and 
that calls into play the services of Mr. 
Hanson, reporting to Mr. Sullivan, 
who in turn reports to Messrs. 
Chandler and Bitner. If and when an 
issue goes the entire route and reaches 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. Sterling is at his side 
to advise. 

Should a problem of mechanical 
supply, parts, etc., arise it goes to Mr. 
Link and then follows the course 
above described. 


In the processing of applications for 
increases in newsprint supply—49 of 
which were pending in the first 13 
day of April—the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Section resolves all doubts in 
favor of the formlua originally laid 
down. That accounts for the fact 
that the Section seems likely to build 
up a record of no rejections on its 
recommendations that more tonnage 
be granted. 


Most, but by no means all, { the la#.'yr disputes . . 


work of the section is carried yn in - 
Washington. Thursday of tis week, 
for example, Messrs. Chandler, Bitner 
and Sterling, and A. G. Wakeman, 
were in New York City, to consult 
with R. L. Weldon, paper administra- 
tor for the Canadian government, on 
the pulp and paper outlook. 











MAlOney— 

















WHAT DO YOU MEAN I'M NOT THE KIND OF COMIC STRIP ARTIST 
YOU MEANT? 


Drawn especially for Epitor & Pustisuer by John P. Maloney, Los Angeles Herald & Express. 


Canadian Press 
Set For Second 
Front, Ford Says 


Reelected, President Tells 
How Staff Is Deployed .,, 
London Office Enlarged 


Toronto, April 14—When the Cana. 
dian army goes into action on the in- 
vasion front the Canadian Press will 
have five war correspondents under 
fire to report its operations, Arthur R, 
Ford, president of the National News 
Co-operative, told its members in an- 
nual meeting today. A _ sixth will 
cover the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
One of the group will be a French. 
Canadian, recording the activities of 
French-speaking units in Canada’s 
share of the big push. 

Mr. Ford, editor-in-chief, London 
Fress Press, in the course of his ad- 
dress reviewed the _ difficulties of 
newspapers in the face of increased 
costs, rationed newsprint, and de. 
pletion of staffs through needs of the 
services. Despite these conditions 
“the newspapers of Canada have given 
freely of their space and their ef- 
forts to suoport war finance and all 
patriotic efforts,” he said. 


Reviewing the functions of the or- 
ganization as a co-operative, non- 
partisan body, with particular refer- 
ence to its position in connection with 
recent labor troubles, Mr. Ford quoted 
from the address a year ago of the 
then president, Senator W. Rupert 
Davies, Kingston Whig-Standard: 

“The Canadian Press is an unbiased, 
non-partisan news service and does 
not take sides in either political or 
. it is its duty to 
carry news. It seems to me it is the 
duty of the individual editor to de- 
cide what service he shall give to his 
readers, and not the duty of the 
Canadian Press.” 

Mr. Davies was presented with a 
silver tray for his services to the CP 
during the years of his presidency, 
1939-42. 


Ford Reelected 

“The war is drawing Canada and 
South America closer together,” Mr. 
Ford said. “There promises to be a 
tremendous development in_ trade 
after the war. Canada has already 
legations in Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile. In view of this situation Cana- 
dian papers and the Canadian Press 
will have to give more attention to 
South American news. As a start we 
have arranged for several South 
American correspondents to provide 
us with articles monthly.” 

Mr. Ford was reelected president of 
the CP. 

From a pre-war strength of five 
men, CP’s London bureau has grown 
in wartime to include a staff of 10, 
from which the war correspondents 
will be drawn. J. A. McNeil, general 
manager, in his report to the meeting 
today, announced plans for an in- 
crease to 12 to ensure adequate cov- 
erage for the Canadian reading public 
of the critical invasion period. 

The six CP war correspondents 
mentioned in Mr. Ford’s address will 
be: Ross Munro, of Toronto, who was 
on operations at Spitsbergen, Dieppe, 
and in Tunisia: D. G. Amaron, Mon- 
treal; William Stewart Riviere d 
Loup, who relieved Munro during his 
North African assignment; Foster 
Barclay, Ottawa, who has _ hitherto 
specialized in navy stories; Maurice 
Desjardins, Montreal, who writes 2 
French specially for cooperating 
French-Language numbers; and Louis 
Hunter, Quebec, who has covered the 
R.C.A.F. for more than two years. 
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“Briefly, I don't want to do 


the big stories of the ‘war, 
but the little ones. 





Kone Sia 


John Steinbeck 


BOMBS AWAY 
. THE MOON IS DOWN. 


The New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate has assigned John Stein- 
beck to cover the war in terms of pri- 
vate soldiers. He will start for the 
scene of “the big push” on the big- 
gest transport he can get aboard with 
American soldiers bound for En- 
gland or Ireland. From the start he 
will hear and see the war in terms of 
the lowest common denominator — 
the kid from Sioux City. He will 
set down what that kid sees, hears, 
feels, thinks about, laughs at. He 
will use that kid’s name when it’s 
Possible. 


Tactics, politics, generals, John 
Steinbeck will leave to the good men 
now doing that work for newspapers 
and magazines. He wants to fill in 
the gaps. 


“Jimmy Wilson, of Blythe, Califor- 
nia, isn’t told where he 1s going, what 
he is doing or what happens after it’s 
over, and yet Jimmy will win or lose 
the war.” ‘JOHN STEINBECK 
“The young men of today are as 
good as any young men ever were 

perhaps better.” JOHN STEINBECK 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
. OF MICE AND MEN... 


“We've never had a better army.” 
JOHN STEINBECK 


John Steinbeck will apply his ap- 
titude for realistic description to five 
hundred to a thousand. words about 
the common soldier. Each story will 
be complete in itself and yet all of 
the stories will be parts of the larger 
picture. 


He intends to write every day, and 
will send his material as frequently 
as quick transmission facilities per- 
mit, delivering from three to five 
releases a week, possibly more. 


By wire or mail from New York to newspapers subscribing to this service. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
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WAR STAFFS OVERSEAS AT NEW PEAK FOR SECOND YEAR 





(Continued from page 19) 

Bryant, INP’s first ACC CORR, now in c 
(Chungking) after service in SWP, SP, I and 
ME; Fred Parker CAR, ex-SWP and over- 
seas since Still Photo Pool started; Allen 
Jackson SWP since November, 1942; Sam 
Schulman E (London), previously in NA 
with invasion forces and covered Casablanca 
conference; Sam Shere, formérly in N. At- 
lantic, now ER NA to replace Schulman; 
Walter Bordas USN AT. Joseph Dearing, 
formerly SWP including troop arrival Feb- 
ruary, 1942, and New Guinea skirmishes, re- 
turned with knee injury and recently joined 
Collier’s as CORR-photographer. 


Acme Newspictures: Sherman Montrose, ex- 
SWP, now AL; Carl Thusgaard SWP, in New 
Guinea; Frank Prist ER SWP; Frank Can- 
cellare IN; Charles Corte NA with USA in 
Tunisia; Mike Ackerman ER NA; Charles 
Seawood TGS London. Montrose spent seven 
months Guadalcanal and SWP, new assign- 
ment ending home leave of several months. 
Prist was 10 months in SWP and had home 
leave recently. Former Acme men abroad in 
1942 were Jonathan Rice, now in US Marines, 
and Joe Boyle, now with New York Evening 


Post. 
Life Has Big Photo Staff 

Life (photographers only listed here; others 
under Time-Life-Fortune): NA—Eliot Eliso- 
fen; ME—Robert Landry and Phn Phillips; 
E (London)—David Scherman, George Rodger 
and Hans Wild, the latter unaccredited; SP— 
Frank Scherschel, Ralph Morse and William 
C. Shrout; I (out of New Delhi)—William 
Vandivert; WSN AT—J. R. Eyerman. NHOL 
—George Strock from SWP (New Guinea 
front); Wallace Kirkland from SWP, John 
Field from SP task force; Margaret Bourke- 
White from NA and E and Dmitri Kessel 
from USN AT. Plans for reassignment of 
the foregoing on leave are still undetermined. 

New York Times: 

(All ACCR)—E—London, James MacDon- 
ald H Acc. BA; Tania Long, Milton Bracker, 
Raymond Daniell, Acc. USA. 

NA—Drew Middleton, Frank Kluckhohn, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor, now in 
NA on observation tour; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
roving war corr—at present Algiers—ER 
Cairo, Ankara and Moscow. 

ME—Grant Parr, A. C. Sedgwick. 

SP—Foster Hailey. 

SWP—Tillman Durdin. 

C—Brooks Atkinson. 

I—Herbert L. Matthews. 

Unaccredited: N—Ankara, Roy Brock. 
Stockholm, George Axelsson. Berne, Daniell 
Brigham, Guido Enderis, G. H. Archambault, 
D. de R. Leuba (Int.). E—Harry Vosser 
(London). 

Former war CORR: Harold N. Denny, Har- 
old Callender, Joseph M. Levy, Otto Tolischus, 
Douglas Robertson, Craig Thompson, Percy C. 
Philip, James A. Reston. 

Part-time correspondent now with USA— 
Nat Floyd, formerly Manila; Thomas Hamil- 
ton of Madrid now with Navy; Brooks Peters 
of Berlin now with Marines. 

New York Herald Tribune: 

ACC—NA, William W. White. ME, Rus- 
sell Hill and John O.Reilly. E. Geoffrey 
Parsons, Jr. SP—Joseph Driscoll, SWP— 
Lewis B. Sebring, Jr. I, Sonia Tomara. 
(Another corr. now being acc. to Europe.) 

Not Accredited: E—(London), Eric Haw- 
kins, Homer Bigart, Jack Tait; (Moscow), 
Walter Kerr, Jr. 

N—(Stockholm), Roger Simon. 

Former War Corr (since Pearl Harbor)— 
Joseph Evans, Jr., resigned; Allen Raymond, 
resigned. 

(PT men not listed.) 


Chicago Staffs 

NA—John Thompson, with USA in Tunisia; 
Seymour Korman, with Allied HQ in NA. 

SWP—Robert Cromie, ER to Allied HQ in 
Australia after covering Guadalcanal. 

SP—Clay Gowran (USN) 

I—Alex Small (New Delhi). 

N—Sam Brewer (Ankara). 

AL—Warren Baker, with U.S. forces at 
Whitehorse, Y. T. 

CAR—Charles Leavelle, ER Central Amer- 
ica and Caribbean. 

TGSE—E. R. Noderer, NHOL from SWP 
and New Guinea front. 


E—Larry Rue, CB London, and Joseph 
Cerutti, London. 

NHOL—Stanley Johnston from SP. 

Chicago Daily News: All ACC: 

SWP (New Guinea)— George Weller; with 
Fleet, B. J. McQuaid. 

NA—Wnm. Stoneman. 

ME—Richard Mowrer. 

N (Berne)—Paul Ghali, chief correspond- 
ent, plus one assistant. 

E (London)—Nat Barrows, Helen Kirk- 
patrick, Victor Gordon Lennox, plus one 
assistant. Moscow, David Nichol, plus one int. 

NHOL—A, T. Steel, chief Far Eastern 
correspondent, temporarily, but wil] return to 


his assignment some time in May. Also 
Leland Stowe. 

Robert J. Casey, on assignment with the 
U. S. Navy. 

On leave and loaned to OSS are John T. 
Whitaker and Wallace R. Deuel. 

Edgar A. Mowrer, formerly a Tribune war 
correspondent, was until recently with the 
OWI and now is with the New York Post. 

Chicago Sun: All ACC: 

NHOL—H. R. Knickerbocker, TGS NA. 

ER SWP—John Graham Dowling (formerly 
ACC USN at Honolulu). 

ME—Chester Morrison. 

SWP—George Folster. 

SP—James F. Lowery (Honolulu). 

SWP—Eric Marris (New Zealand). 

CAR—King V. Hostick (Panama). 

E—Frederick Kuh and William J. Hum- 
phreys (London). 

Former Chicago Sun Corr: Edward Angly, 
whd served year in SWP, currently assigned 
to Sun’s Washington bureau; Harry Lang, at 
Honolulu immediately following Pearl Harbor, 
now on staff of San Francisco Examiner. 

Chicago Times: Full-time ACC CORR: 

E—Bruce Grant, CB London. 

AL—Keith Wheeler. 

N—Dennis Weaver, Stockholm. 

NA—James Welland, with USA in Tunisia. 

ER SP—Frank Smith. 

ER ME—Carlton Kent. 

Unaccredited special corr: Harrison Forman, 


Chungking. 
Former war corr since Pearl Harbor: 
Richard Busvine, London; Clare Hollings- 


worth, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Palestine; William 
Hipple, Honolulu; Riley Allen, Honolulu. 

Christian Science Monitor: 

NA—R. Maillard Stead, USA; Joseph G. 
Harrison, B, 8th Army. 

NHOL ME—Edmund Stevens (date of re- 
turn uncertain). 

E—Mallory Browne, Peter Lyne and J. Em- 
lyn Williams, London; John Evans, Moscow. 

SP—Gordon Walker, acc USN. 

SWP—W. E. Lucas, acc all allied forces. 

I—Miss C. K. Cummings. 

C—Guenther Stein. 

AT and CAR—John Beaufort, acc USN. 

N—Turkey, Derek Patmore; Lisbon, David 
Walker. 


War and special correspondents in war 
capitals: 
London, Godfrey Lias; Canberra, Guy 


Natusch; Ottawa, Bruce Hutchison and Morris 
McDougall; Mexico City, Elizabeth Fagg. 

NHOL—Joseph C. Harsch, now assigned to 
Monitor in Washington news bureau as chief 
military analyst (also with CBS); Edmund 
Stevens from ME, presumably to return to a 
war front presently. 

Ex-Corr: R. H. Markham, with OWI; 
John Alan May, in armed services. 


Men from Syndicates 

North American Newspaper Alliance: 

ACC—John Lardner, with Allied HQ in 
ae | ex-SWP, 1942. Also represents News- 
weer. 

ER SWP—Ira Wolfert, previously on SP 
and SWP fronts. He was only correspondent 
(end of 1941) who accompanied the naval 
expendition of Free French forces who occu- 
pied the Vichy-governed islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

AL—William Gilman. 

E—Virginia Cowles, from January until 
March, 1943, with the Advanced Forces in 
Tunisia; now back in England. 

Unaccredited corr: 

NA—Gault MacGowan, 
also. 

E—Vladimir Lidin and Alexander Werth, 
Moscow; H. J. J. Sargint, Peter Masefield 
and Thomas R. Henry, London. 

SWP—Warwick Fairfax, Sydney. 

N—Arthur Kay, Palestine; Melville Wil- 
liams, Lisbon. 

NEA Service, Inc.: 

E—Tom Wolf is now stationed in London; 


New York Sun 


also in London is Rosette Hargrove, formerly 
NEA fashion writer in Paris. She escaped 
from Paris just ahead of the German occupa- 
tion, made her way to Brest among the French 
refugees and then reached England after a 
harrowing trip aboard a coal ship. 

NHOL—Donn Sutton, in New York after 
spending several months in London. He is 
scheduled for further assignment. Betty Mac- 
Donald, who was in Honolulu at outbreak of 
war and covered NEA with feature stories 
throughout 1942, was recently transferred to 
NEA’s Washington staff. 

McNaught Syndicate: 


E—Henry McLemore, who left the States 
at end January and has been filing from 
London since. At present he is on a short 
trip to Ireland and there is a possibility that 
upon his return to London he will be assigned 
to write from one of American bases in MA. 

Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance: 

NA—Enrnie Pyle. (Pyle also represents 60- 
odd papers who are supplied with his copy by 
the United Feature Syndicate.) 

Two others of staff have seen service over- 
seas during the war: Raymond Clapper, who 
visited England, Africa, India, China, etc. 
(and who is TGS on trip to England and 
Sweden); and William Philip Simms, who 
was in France at the time of the conquest in 
1940 and returned soon thereafter. (Neither 
Clapper nor Simms was assigned to any par- 
ticular area; both had roving assignments.) 

Overseas News Agency: 

SWP—Lenore Lucas, acc unstated. 

Unaccredited correspondents: 

C—Norman Soong, Chungking. 

E—E. Yapou, London; Ovadi Savich, Mos- 
cow; Samuel Wolkowicz, Kuibyshev. 





N—B. Coralnik, Jerusalem; Karl Frahm, 
Stockholm; Bert Wyler, Berne; A. Herman, 
Geneva. 

NHOL—Victor M. Bienstock (chief of 


ONA Foreign Service)’, stationed in London, 
1935 to January, 1941, serving throughout 
the blitz; Lisbon, 1941-1942; in New York 
since January, 1942. Leaving shortly (await- 
ing passage) for Middle East post, prepared 
to accompany Allied forces when and if they 
invade Balkans. 

On leave—Edward L. Deuss, London CB 
1940-1942, on leave to OWI in London. 

Ex-corr: D. Colin, Rome, 1940-42; vow in 
U. S. armed forces. 


Radio Staffs 
National Broadcasting Co.: All accredited: 
NA—John MacVane, Merrill Mueller (part 


time—also represents Newsweek); Ralph 
Peterson, Allied HQ. 

ME—Grant Parr. 

N—David Anderson, Sweden; Roy Peel, 


Sweden (part time); Paul Archinard, Switzer- 
land. 

E—Elmer Peterson, Don Hollenbeck, Stan- 
ley Richardson, Morgan Beatty, England; 
Robert Magidoff, David Nichol, Russia (part 
time). 

SP—Jim Wahl, out of Honolulu. 

SWP—Edward Wallace and George Thomas 
Folster, Australia; M. K. Slosberg, New 
Zealand. 

AL—Wilson Foster. 

North Atlantic—Bjorn Bjornson, Iceland. 

SAF—Jack Iams, Belgian Congo. 

CAR—Peter Brennan, Panama; Harwood 
IIull, Jr., Puerto Rico. 

NHOL—W. W. Chaplin, ex-INS, at present 
is doing a daily broadcast on WEAF. He 
did a 16-month world tour of duty, returning 
Dec. 8, 1942. 

Mutual Broadcasting System: 

E—John Steele (London). Chief of Mutual 
foreign and London staff since August, 1939. 
Former Chicago Tribune man. 


NA—Arthur Mann (Algiers). Acc USA. 


With Mutual since September, 1939. Mann 
is ER to London. 
E—Seymour Korman (London). Chicago 


Tribune corr engaged by MBS in New York 





First war correspon- 
dent to ay with 
paratroopers landing 
for battle, Chicago 
Tribune's John 
Thompson is shown 
receiving parachute 
wings from Major 
Doyle E. Yardley at 
Algiers. ompson 
leaped from trans- 
port last November 
when U. S. troops 
chuted down to cap- 
ture strategic air 
field near Algeria- 
Tunisian frontier. 








last summer for overseas work. He will re 
place Arthur Mann in Algiers and Mann wil) 
replace Korman in London. 

NA—John Thompson. Chicago Tribune cory 
broadcasting intermittently for Mutual singe 
December, 1942. He is used on a per broad. 
casting basis. 

E—Sam Brewer. Roving war correspond. 
ent for Chicago Tribune, also used by Mutual 
on a per broadcast basis. Broadcasts out of 
Cairo and Ankara and New Delhi; Leslie 
Nichols (Cairo), regular MBS man in ME, 

SP—Owen Cunningham (Hawaii). Also at. 
tached to station KGMB, Mutual station, 
Honolulu. 

SWP—Stanley Quinn (Sydney); also em 
ployed in J. W. Thompson agency in Sydney, 

Time, Life and Fortune (*Not Accredited) 
(Life photographers listed under Still Phote 
Pool): 

NA—Charles Wertenbaker, (foreign news 
editor of Time) covering Tunisian campaign; 
Will Lang (Time and Life COR) covering 
N. African campaign; Fletcher Martin (Life 
artist); Jack Belden (Time and Life COR) 
with B, 8th Army (formerly was in Burma 
with Stilwell’s forces); ME James Aldridge 
(Time), in Cairo (recently returned from 
Iran) ; Noel Busch (Life editor), operating ont 
of Cairo, but on trip to Arabia as of April 1, 

E—(London) Edward Lockett (Time) in 
eharge of London office (Time and Life, 
Ltd.); Wilmott Ragsdale (Time); Mary 
Welsh (Time); *P. B. Stoyan (Time); Den. 
nis Scanlan, *Jeffrey Mark, *Jacqueline Saix 


British subjects, all of Time; *Suresh 
Vaidya, Richard Wilcox and *Elizabeth 
Crockett (Life CORR); Floyd Davis (Life 


artist), plus 15 clerical workers and 4 dark. 
room workers. 

SP—Don Burke (Life COR); Paul Sample 
(Life artist). 

SWP—William Chickering (Time), John 
Pureell (Life COR), Charles Edmundson 
(Fortune COR) all at MacArthur HQ. 

C—T. H. White (Time) out of Chunking, 
covering China Air Task Force and Chinese 
fronts. 

I—William Fisher (Time and Life COR), 
out of New Delhi, covering Indian politics 
and 10th Air Force. 

N—Howard K. Smith (Time and also for 
CBS), Berne. 


NHOL—(? Plans for reassignment still un- 
determined) Walter Graebner, three years 
head of Time Inc.'s London Office. Formerly 
in Russia and Libya, arrived home December, 
1942. Stephen Laird, headed London office 
for year until his return home in November, 
1942. Previously in Berlin for Time. Pilan- 
ning to return to England later this year. 
Harry Zinder, head of Time Inc.'s ME bureau, 
returned home February, 1943. Has been 


in ME for seven years; WR ME soon. John 
Hersey, ex-SP and Guadalcanal. John Os- 
borne, was in London, Dec. 7, 1941. Writ- 


ing for Time, plans to go out on assignment 
again this year. Robert Sherrod, was Times 
OOR with first US troops in Australia in 1942; 
back since August, now writing for Time. 
+John Field, Life COR with USN SP Febru- 
ary to May 1942. Roy Alexander, Time edi- 
tor, back from three months in London— 
December, 1942. +Peter Hurd, Life artist in 
London 1942. Lincoln Barnett, Life COR 
in London June to November 1942, he went 
with forces to North Africa, returned to U.S. 
in February. +tTom Lea, Life artist, was in 
SP July-December 1942. Bernard Clayton, 
Life COR in charge of Honolulu office, at- 
rived U. 8. April 1 for short leave. WR 
Honolulu shortly. T. S. Matthews, Time’s 
managing editor, was in London in charge 
of office there September-December 1942, 


Newsreel Pool 

Fox Movietonews, News of the Day, Para 
mount News, Pathe News and Universal 
Newsreel, at the request of the War and 
Navy Departments, have pooled their wat 
correspondent cameramen. The following is 
a list of their names and their present loc® 
tion: 

NA—Irving Smith, Universal. 

SWP__Eearle Crotchett, Universal, 
tralia. 

SP__Norman Alley, M. G@. M., with Pacific 
Fleet, 

AL___Charles Perryman, M. G, M. 

SWP__John Bockhurst, M. G. 
Guinea area. 

NA__Jack Barnett, Fox. 

SP__AI Brick, Fox, Pearl Harbor. 

ER SWP__Martin Barnett, Paramount. 

E__Wm. Gerecke, Paramount, England; 
Dave Oliver, Pathe. ' 

NA__Howard Winner, Pathe, No. Africa. 

SP__Len Roos, Pathe, Hawaii. 

C—I—H. 8S. “Newsreel’” Wong, News of 


Aus 


M.,New 


the Daily. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: Charles Danvet 
crossed to England on destroyer recently. 


Ray Sprigle of P-G staff was sent abroad in 
mid-1940. 

Los Angeles Times: I—Tom Treanor, for 
merly in ME and Balkans, now cové 
Burma activities. Two others were %& 
credited earlier to the Times and went to war 
zones—Bill Henry to SWP and Kyle Palmer 
to Honolulu. Both returned recently. 

New York Daily News: Jack Turcott ip 
SWP (Australia) for year; Donald K. Mac 
kenzie ER E. 

New York Sun: Gault MacGowan NA. 
Ward Morehouse made trip abroad 


year, 

Philadelphia Inquirer: Ivan H. (Cy) Petet 
man, Tunisia; also Paul W. Ramsey, its for 
mer Washington bureau chief, ER to Londot. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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War Statfs at 
New Peak 


continued from page 60 





Dailies which have sent one correspondent 
abroad, in most instances to cover activities 
of local troops, include: 

Baltimore Sun: Lee McCardell, England. 

Baltimore News-Post: Louis Azrael, Eng- 
a. replacing Earl Poorbaugh, who joined 

NS. 

PM—Kenneth Crawford, in NA. PM also 
uses Chicago Sun correspondents in other war 
areas. 

San Francisco Chronicle: Scott Newhall, 
editor of its This World magazine, to USN 
in E. 
Milwaukee Journal: Robert J. Doyle in 
SWP (in Buna and Gona campaigns). 

— Bulletin: Morley Cassidy ER 
AL. 





Negro papers which have sent correspond- 
ents overseas to cover Negro troops at fronts 
include: 

The Pitteburgh Courier has four ace war 





eotr: Edgar T. Rouzeau (Liberia); William 
Randolph Dixon (E—London): Emmett W. 
Baker (in U. S. ready to go overseas with 
troops), and Joel A. Rogers, who is un- 
assigned. It is the intention of the Courier 


to send Rogers either to India or Australia 
as soon as clearance can be obtained. This 
paper also has an unaccredited correspondent, 
George A. Padmore (English corr), who has 


served from London since the war began. 

R. W. Merguson was sent to France in 
October, 1939. He covered the war until 
June, 1940, and returned home in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 


The Afro-American, Baltimore, which pub- 
lishes papers in four other cities, sent Ollie 
Stewart to NA and Vincent Tubbs to SWP. 
Mr. Stewart has just cabled that when the 
big push comes in Europe he expects to be 
along. 

The Chicago Defender has David H. Orro 
in London, its only accredited war corre- 
spondent. 

The Norfolk Journal and Guide 
Thomas W. Young in North Africa. 
secretary-business manager of the 


has 
He is 
Journal 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





Richard Tregaskis, INS, one of the few war correspondents who wrote a book between 
battles and received the first copy while still at front, was as proud of "Guadalcanal 
Diary" as a first-born son when it was delivered by Barry Faris, editor of INS, during 
his South Pacific trip early this year. Happy Tregaskis is shown above (center) dis- 
playing it on Guadalcanal to Capt. Ira J. Irwin and Col. Samuel B. Griffith, Marine 

raiders who are featured 





and Guide and secretary-treasurer of the 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Association. 
March of Time (MOT participates but is 
not a member of Newsrecl Pool listed above) : 
NA—Gilbert Comte, sent there the latter 
part of 1940. He is a director-correspondent. 
E—James Hodgson (London), camera- 
man ace to B. A. in 1939, returned to Lon- 
don from SA latter part of 1942. 
NHOL—Jean Pages, a director, was sent 
to Portugal and Spain in July, 1942, and 
remained there until April, 1943. 


in book. 

N—Marcel Rebiere, cameraman, was sent 
to Portugal and Spain in July, 1942. 

Collier's: 

E—Quentin Reynolds ER Russia via 
Africa, previously abroad. 

BHOL—Walter Davenport on three-month 
trip to England ending March 16, 1943; 


Frank Gervasi, back from NA, WR; Frank 
D. Morris, returned last December from SP 
Fleet assignment, WR. W. B. Courtney, who 
expects to go to England, made Australian 
trip in 1942, 


Collier's has two photographers: Joseph 
Dearing, who left for England in February 
and Robert Capa, who went from England 
to NA _in March. Three correspondents not 
on staff also have traveled for Collier's, 

Reader's Digest: 

NA—Frederick C. Painton, freelance, on 
special assignment to NA, was torpedoed off 
that coast ER; now at Allied HQ. Frederic 
Sonders, Jr., roving editor, somewhere in ME 
after March departure. Allen Michie, roving 
editor NHOL, was in England several times 
Stanley High, roving editor, went to Hawaii 
briefly in 1942. 

American Magazine: Gordon Gaskill! in NA: 
others have returned from Switzerland and 
London (William Hillman), England and Ire. 
land (Beverly Smith and Clarence Woodbury), 

Saturday Evening Post—Edgar Snow, coy. 
ering Russia and India; Jack Alexander 
stationed in London; Demaree Bess, in North 
Africa; and Charles Rawlings in Pacific the. 
ater. It also sends other men out on special 
foreign assignments from time to time and 


buys material from a large group of war 
correspondents, 

Newsweek: 

Accredited : 

ERSP—William W. Boddie. 

NA—John Lardner, Allied Forces (also 
with NANA); Merrill Mueller, Allied Forces: 
Al Newman, U. S. European Force in London. 


Unaccredited : 
ERME—Panos G. Morphopoulos. 


E—Joseph §S. Evans, Jr., BC London: 
Kathleen Harriman, reporter,’ London bureau. 

The New Yorker: 

Accredited: 


NA—aAbbot J. Liebling. 

E—Molly Panter-Downs, London 

NA-—George Sessions Perry. 

Look Magazine: 

NA—Donald Grant, writer now on way to 
NA from British Isles; Robert Hansen, pho- 
tographer. 

SP—Larry Meier, ex-INS, 
Maurice Terrell, photographer. 

Harper’s Magazine: 


writer, and 


SP—Christopher La Farge, with Navy 
somewhere in the Pacific. 

Liberty: 

Liberty has no full time war correspondent, 


Howard Hunt is ACC to it and is now in 
Honolulu. Erika Mann is also accredited to 
it as a roving correspondent in European 
countries. 





20 Canadian War 
Writers to Cover 


Europe Invasion 


‘Radio-Equipped Car for 
Field Reporting Okayed 
By Army, Purcell Says 


Toronto, April 12—Canada’s over- 
seas army, girding itself for a vital 
role in the expected invasion of 
Europe, is establishing facilities to 
inform Canada promptly and fully of 
the progress of operations when they 
start, Gillis Purcell, assistant general 
manager of the Canadian Press said 
today. 

In the course of a brief visit to the 
United Kingdom, Purcell had con- 
versations with public relations offi- 
cers of the Army and of military head- 
quarters at London and Ottawa. He 
said approval had been given to an 
adequate information set-up and the 
approval now is being implemented. 

Many Want to Go 

“The problem of getting the war 
correspondents to the news—and then 
of getting the news back to Canada 
without delay—is being handled as 
one of the essential problems of a 
major operation,” Purcell said on his 
return from his third wartime visit to 
Britain. 

“Unquestionably the number of ac- 
credited Canadian war correspondents 
who will want to accompany the 
Canadian forces will be large. To 
meet the needs of news associations, 
newspapers and radio, Canadian rep- 
resentatives will probably number al- 
most a score. 

“To handle such a large force of 
war correspondents in the field is a 
major problem, requiring a strong 
staff of public relations officers. These 
are being provided—and they are be- 
ing selected from experienced radio 
and newspapermen. Even their jeep- 
drivers will be chosen from among 
army men who have news-handling 
experience. 

“News photographers and films are 


one of the most important products 
of the army public relations staff. 
Naturally, details cannot be disclosed 
of picture arrangements now being 
completed but to a newspaperman the 
advance plans for Canada’s biggest 
news story are a delight. 


Mapping Communications 

“Every advantage is being taken of 
experience in North Africa in estab- 
lishing the best possible communica- 
tions. Dispatch rider and airplane of 
course will be used from advance 
areas. In addition, approval has been 
given for immediate experiments with 
a radio-equipped car to get news from 
the field to base headquarters after 
passing field press censor. 

“Because of differing conditions gov- 
erning censorship of operational news 
for Canada, Canadian army officers 
are being assigned for training in field 
press censorship. They will be ac- 
quainted with Canada’s special prob- 
lems. For instance, Canadian war 
correspondents may cable names and 
home-towns of soldiers under the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel whereas 
often this might not be permissible 
for British war correspondents.” 

Purcell, who was press relations 
officer at army headquarters in Eng- 
land during 1941 until injured on a 
maneuver, said Lt.-Gen. A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton is convinced of the urgent 
need for the Canadian people to re- 
ceive promptly every possible word 
about their troops—subject only to 
security considerations—which can be 
got to Canada in the early stages of 
any major operation. 


“For this reason,” Purcell said, “the 
army commander proposes to arrange 
—as military considerations permit— 
that the Canadian war correspondents 
overseas at the start of a major Cana- 
dian operation will be taken aleng 
with the fighting men if they wish.” 


PERU EDITOR HERE 


Enrique Lopez Albujar, Peruvian 
editor and jurist, who has spent more 
than 50 years in journalism, has ar- 
rived in Washington to be the guest of 
the State Department. 


Admiral Ingram 
Aids Newsmen in 
South Atlantic 


Navy's Ex-PRO Opens Doors 
Wide to AP and INS Men. 
First to Cover His Fleet 


By ROBERT N. STURDEVANT 
Associated Press Correspondent 
(Written especially for Eptror & PusiisHer) 


Down south of the Equator the 
United States Navy is doing a job fully 
as important, if not as spectacular from 
a news standpoint, as any of its mani- 
fold tasks in this war. 

At the Navy’s invitation I spent 
three months on an assignment with 
Vice-Admiral Jonas Ingram’s South 
Atlantic Force, together with John R. 
Henry, International News Service 
correspondent. We were the first 
newspapermen to view operations of 
this force, which protects the vital 
supply lines between North and South 
America and combats Axis attempts 
at blockade-running. 

Given Free Rein by Admiral 


Once at headquarters of the South 
Atlantic Command on the Brazilian 
coast, the doors were opened wide to 
us and Admiral Ingram himself issued 
special orders authorizing visits to all 
naval activities under his command, 
subject to the usual censorship regu- 
lations. 

Ingram proved to be a colorful ad- 
miral with an instinct for news doubt- 
less acquireG years before when he 
was chief of the Navy Bureau ef Pub- 
fic Relations and earlier as fvotball 
ceach and director of athletics at the 
Naval Academy. 

The censorship procedure on sub- 
stantially all copy involved submitting 
it first to the Force Intelligence Officer 
who checked it for fact and possible 
censorable matter after which stories 
normally were forwarded to the Navy 
Bureau of Public Relations in Wash- 
ington by naval air mail pouch where 
they were released to the respective 
press associations. 


On occasions when “spot” news 
developed, permission usually* was 
granted to cable stories direct to New 
York after censorship at the original 
source. 

Aids Brazilian Newsmen, Too 

Ingram followed a policy of close 
cooperation with the Brazilian press 
as well as Americans. In a press con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro in January 
he disclosed the sinkings of five sub- 
marines by his Force to both Brazilian 
and American reporters. Subsequently 
he held a special press eonference at 
Force Headquarters for Brazilian 
newspapermen in which he discussed 
some of the activities of his command. 


Despite the fact that press dispatches 
filed to the states by American cor- 
respondents in Rio refer by name to 
the city in which Ingram’s headquar- 
ters are located, we correspondents 
assigned to the Force were required 
not to use a specific dateline. This 
presumably was a hang-over from 
earlier days when the site was a mili- 
tary secret. 

Most of my time was spent aboard 
surface ships on which I was privi- 
leged to travel at will with no restric- 
tion on the type of ship I chose to 
criuse on. Transportation on the re- 
turn trip was provided. by the Army’s 
Air Transport command and included 
stops at the jump-off point for Africa. 
at other air installations in Brazil and 
at Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 


MRA BOOKLET 

“The Fight to Serve,” a boeklet of 
100 pages with “Foreword” signed by 
Senators Capper, Thomas, Truman, 
Wadsworth, and leaders of finance, 
commerce, industry, labor and _ the 
press containing a documented report 
of the “noteworthy contribution” of 
Moral Re-Armament to industrial co- 
operation and production is now being 
distributed to newspapers generally. 
In his letter to members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Dwight Marvin of the Troy Record 
says that this work is not only of great 
public interest but of national impor- 
tance and deserves unbiased news 
coverage. 
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he newspaper publishers who distribute THIS WEEK Magazine are 


proud of its record of editorial contributions to the War Effort. kd Over two 
hundred important war articles and stories, published in our first year of 
war, have been collected in an interesting brochure—together with some 
examples of the response this work has brought from government and 
industry. ak You are cordially invited to stop in at THIS WEEK Magazine’s 


suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, where copies of this booklet are available. 

















Suppose YOU 





miner with us. Here it is: 


Do you know that coal miners who are paid for a “seven hour 
day” actually spend an average of at least eight and a half hours 


below ground? 


Do you know that for the most arduous, often the most dan- 
gerous, part of their day’s work, coal miners do not get one red coil 


Only in the coal industry! 


In no other industry in the world does a 
man report for work, stand in line to get 
his tools and equipment, check in, take his 
turn on the cage to go down into the deep 
recesses of the mine, then walk long dis- 
tances to his working place before his pay 
starts. It’s the same thing coming out. The 
minute the man leaves the “face” where he 
actually digs his pay stops and he risks the dan- 
gers of underground travel on his own time. 

With these facts in mind, it should not be 
difficult for you to judge who is right and who 
és wrong in the coal mining wage controversy. 


Time on a job without pay! 

Here is an example of portal to portal time 
for which a mine worker does not receive pay: 
At Monongah, W. Va., where a group of 
mines were hooked together, the distance 
from the pit mouth to the nearest “working 
place” is seven miles. Approximately 800 coal 
miners are employed. Some of the miners 
have to travel from eight to eleven miles 
under ground before they reach their work- 


got only 7 hours 


— you judge the right and wrong of this coal mining wag 
controversy, we ask you to go through one day in the life of a coal 
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ing place. The starting time at the face i 
8:00 A.M. The miners leave the outside 
5:45 in order to reach their “working places’ 
on time. They have identically the sam 
journey in the evening coming out. Thus, the 
men spend over four hours a day in this mim 
without pay getting to and from the “face’ 
where their pay begins. 


seem 


Must this go on in America? 


Even in the newer mines in this field, tht 
“working places” are approximately four mile 
from the pit mouth. 

The average time spent in the mines i 
this field approximates 52 hours per week 
for which the mine workers receive only 3 
hours’ pay. 

A study of 60 mines in eastern Kentuck 
revealed that the miners spent an average 0 
8 hours and 48 minutes underground dail 

Read these statements made by the met 
who mine the coal — admittedly the mo 
dangerous of any basic industry in the natioy 
Let them tell you first hand how many how 
they spend under ground. 
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‘pay for 8: hours in a Coal Mine! | 


Here’s what the miners themselves say: 


ARE 
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WILLIAM DEMBOSKY, 
Ernest, Pa., says: “I start 
to work at 5:00 o’clock in 
the morning. I go down 
to the mine and get my 
powder, my drill, my 
pick, my lamp and all of 
my supplies before I get 
my ‘man trip’. After I get 
all this, the ‘man trip’ leaves about 6:00 
o'clock in the morning, or 6:15. I do not get 
to my working place until 7:00 o'clock. I 
quit at 2:30, and I am not home until about 
4:00 o'clock. I actually put in about eleven 
hours work in that mine every day. Each and 
every day when we go in the mine to work, 
we are endangering our lives from the time 
we leave home until we get back home. We 
ride in a big steel car, sometimes 20 below 
zero, frozen, wet, and have to stand on the 
outside with no place to go in to get warm. 
We sit in these cars for an hour before we get 
to work, frozen. In the evening coming out, 
after sweating all day and from the droppers 
from the roof, and standing in water up to 
our knees, soaking wet we sit for an hour be- 
fore we come out, almost frozen. This doesn’t 
mean anything to the operators. They are not 
concerned over our health. We are endanger- 





WE American coal miners, are doing our part in the 
war effort. We don’t mind hard work. If we did, we 


ing our lives more going in to work and com- 
ing from work than we are all the time dur- 
ing the day, and yet there is no pay for it. 
We, the miners back home, are asking for 
that pay.” 


JOHN HOWARD, Car- 
bondale, W. Va., says: 
“Our man trip on the day 
shift leaves at 6:30 in the 
morning and we get back 
at 4:00 o’clock if we are 
on time, and it is usually 
4:15. Starting time is 
7:30, and the man trip 
leaves at 6:30. We quit at 3:00 o’clock and 
the man trip gets on the outside anywhere 
from 4:00 to 4:15. 

“We have a shift that goes to work at 3:00 
o’clock in the afternoon. The man trip for 
that shift leaves at 2:15. It takes fifteen min- 
utes longer to make the afternoon run than 
the morning run. They get back out at 12:00 
to 12:15. That shift is a seven hour shift, just 
the same as the others are, but it takes longer 
to make it because of the transportation of 
coal. They don’t stop the haulage of coal dur- 
ing that time and it takes fifteen minutes 
longer to get the trip in there.” 





MELVIN BECKLER, 
Lynch, Ky., says: “I start 
from home in the morning 
about 5:45. The starting 
time in the mine for the 
man trip is 7:00. After we 
receive our lamps we have 
to walk up three-quarters 
of a mile to catch the man 
trip. I work about nine and a half miles un- 
der the mountain. It takes about an hour to 
an hour and fifteen minutes to make that trip. 
Then we get our explosives at the man sta- 
tion, walk about another half mile or three- 
quarters to the working face. The starting 
time is 8:00 o'clock; quitting time is 4:30, 
with a thirty minute dinner period. We walk 
back out and catch the man trip. They claim 
you start out at ten minutes to five. Then you 
spend another hour and a half getting out. 
In the winter time it is dark—we spend about 
twelve to twelve and a half bours under- 
ground, and from the time you leave home 
until you get back it is a good fourteen bours 
in order to work seven and a half hours at 
the working place, because there is a half 
hour period there for lunch.” 








ee 





mile 


hou 








wouldn’t be in a coal mine. We know we could go to war 
plants and get a lot more money for much easier work. We 
also know somebody has to mine coal—the prime mover of 
American industry. Because of our years of experience in 
the coal industry, we know we are serving our country best 
by remaining there. We are proud of our war time produc- 
tion record. 

We are asking that an injustice be corrected. We are not 
asking to be paid for the time we spend getting our tools 
and necessary equipment. We are not asking that the company 
give us the powder we now pay for, nor to stand the other 
charges which are rightfully theirs. 

We do ask that we be paid for the most dangerous part of 
our day’s work, the time we spend in travel into the mine in 
the morning and coming out at night. This is portal to portal 
pay as now paid to miners in the country’s metal mines and 
other industries. 

A common sense analysis of this question will convince the 
most exacting that we are asking only for simple justice. 





THE LAW OF THE LAND 


A recent decision by the 5th U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that iron ore workers 
were entitled to pay for the difference be- 
tween the time they spend in the mines and 
the time they spend actually mining. 

As a matter of justice, the coal miners now 
ask the coal operators to give them what is 
the law of the land for metal and ore miners 
—portal to portal pay. Don’t you think this 
is a fair request for us coal miners to make? 








UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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* * HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE 





4.453 or more than 43% of all of the communities in America are depend- 





ent upon highway transport for their life and livelihood. They are served by 





no other form of public transportation. 





Motor Trucks, in many cases, transported the tons of brick, steel and lum- 
ber required to build-their stores, factories and homes. Trucks bring in their 
food, merchandise, raw materials . . . haul away the products of farm, mill 
ind war plant. Motor Coaches carry the workers to their jobs . . . provide 


lat and convenient transportation to adjacent towns. 


fit were not for highwav transport, America would be deprived of the war 





contributions of the millions of people in nearly half of its communities. 
ees - 
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AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE x x 


This is the Town that Trucks and Coaches Built 








Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently stated: 
‘Automotive Transportation is absolutely es- 
sential to the winning of the war. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get to 
their jobs. ..on time.’’ Join the U. S. Truck 
Conservation Corps 
and keep your trucks 
in best possible con- 
dition. Your GMC 
dealer is pledged to 
help you. 











INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


* GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH * 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches +++ Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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continued from page 18 
and thigh by shell fragments in North 
Africa in November, 1942, during mor- 
tar attack by German patrol against 
Gen. Grant tank behind which he was 
traveling. Lait also was hurt twice 
during London blitzes before Pearl 
Harbor—on Dec. 12, 1941, when he 
was knocked unconscious by anti-air- 
craft shrapnel and lay in the street 
until he was found at dawn, and again 
on Jan. 20, 1942, when he broke four 
ribs as he was knocked down by 
shrapnel and fell on his overturned 
helmet. (See also those Injured be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and list of hos- 
pitalized after Dec. 7, 1942.) 

A. C. Sepewicx, New York Times, 
received superficial wounds in same 
incident in North Africa in which Lait 
was wounded in November. 

Cuartes H. McMurtry, AP, suffered 
severe burns on hands and face when 
Japanese bomber crashed into signal 
bridge of aircraft carrier Hornet dur- 
ing battle of Santa Cruz, Oct. 26, 1942, 
showering him with flaming gasoline. 
Later he was cited by carrier’s cap- 
tain. (See also those Hospitalized for 
illness.) 

Ina Wotrert, North American News- 
paper Alliance, superficial wounds of 
eyelid and chest from explosive bul- 
lets during dogfight of Flying Fortress 
with Jap bomber near Guadalcanal, 
Oct. 23, 1942. 

JosepH Deartnc, INP photographer 
(now with Collier’s), suffered knee 
injury in New Guinea while covering 
skirmishes. Date unknown. 

Francis McCartny, U.P., sustained 
broken rib in fall over cliff while out 
on patrol with Marines at Guadal- 
canal in October, 1942. (See also 
those Hospitalized after Pearl Harbor.) 

SHerman Montrose, Acme photog- 
rapher, flown out of Guadalcanal with 
badly infected leg, injured in fall over 
crates. Date unknown. 

Jor James Custer, U.P., wounded by 
shell fragment on cruiser Astoria in 
naval battle off Savo Island in Solo- 
mons Aug. 9, 1942, and later lost sight 
of left eye despite five operations to 
save it. , 

Vern Havuctanp, AP, lost 43 days in 
jungles of New Guinea after para- 
chuting from Army bomber in storm 
Aug. 7, 1942, suffered from exposure, 
starvation and fever after rescue. 
Later he was decorated in New 
Guinea hospital tent with Army’s Sil- 
ver Star by General MacArthur for 
“devotion to duty and fortitude.” 

Larry Meter, INS (now with Look), 
wounded in face and chest by shrap- 
nel while covering raid on Dieppe 
from landing barge, Aug. 19, 1942. 

Harry ZInDER, Time, hurt slightly 
in plane takeoff crash at Cairo in Au- 
gust, 1942. 

Larry ALLEN, AP, suffered sprained 
ankle and contusions in fall into open 
hatchway during blackout on British 
cruiser in Mediterranean after fleet 
shelled Rhodes Aug. 13, 1942. Previ- 
ously Allen, Pulitzer prize winner for 
war reporting in 1941, suffered severe 
shock and bruises on Dec. 16 of that 
year and nearly was drowned when 
British cruiser Galatea was torpedoed. 
He is now an Axis prisoner. (Also 
see captured list.) 

At Brick, Movietone News photog- 
rapher, suffered slight wound in hand 
while flying at Battle of Midway early 
in June. 

Foster Hattey, New York Times, 
received deep gash in leg in fall down 
hatchway of cruiser in Pacific task 
force in May, 1942, which became in- 
fected and compelled him to use 
crutches for several months. 

Franz Wetssiatt, U.P., wounded at 
front in Philippines in January, 1942. 
(See Captured list.) 


Crark G. Lez, suffered broken hand 
when diving into foxhole to escape 
strafing planes on Bataan. He also 
received several small scars when 
shell explosion blew him off Corregi- 
dor dock and another time suffered 
deafness in one ear when stick of six 
bombs exploded 50 yards from his 
trench. 

Georce WELLER, Chicago Daily News, 
wounded slightly in strafing during 
trip from Java to Australia by steamer 
in March, 1942. (Also see Hospitalized 
after and before Pearl Harbor.) 

Haroitp Guarp, U.P., wounded in leg 
by shrapnel in Malaya in February, 
1942. 

Frank Noet, AP Photos, hurt when 
ship was shelled and torpedoed in 
Indian Ocean off Sumatra after fall 
of Singapore in January, 1942. 

Ceci. Brown, CBS, suffered oil 


Correspondents shown at work in improvised bomb-proof field headquarters at front 


Egypt, during early stages of North 
African desert war. Date unknown. 

Guy Mourcmtz, Chicago Tribune 
(now navigator in Air Transport 
Corps), seriously injured both legs 
when bomb wrecked hotel in Dover, 
England, Sept. 11, 1940, and he fell 
four floors. 

Rosert G. Nixon, INS, wounded by 
shrapnel during German air raid on 
London in summer of 1940. 

Merritt Muetier, INS (now News- 
week and NBC), injured when bomb 
fell near INS office in London in April, 
1941, and almost cost him loss of his 
eyesight. (See also Hospitalized after 
Pearl Harbor.) 

Georce Larr, INS, injured slightly in 
same bombing involving Merrill Muel- 


ler. (See also Hospitalized after Pearl 
Harbor.) 
Grattan McGroarty, (formerly) 





in North Africa. Hal Boyle, AP (center, at typewriter), writes a dispatch while 
Harrison Roberts, AP Photos, removes film from his camera. In left foreground, Lt. 
J. E. Schmidt, public relations officer, puts copy into dispatch bag and Capt. Jay R. 


Vessels of Minneapolis 


(left, rear), who is on milita 


leave from AP, checks Air 


Transport Command on field phone. Irving Smith (right) prepares caption material 


for 


poisoning in sinking of British battle- 
ship Repulse by Jap torpedo planes 
Dec. 10, 1941. (See also Injured be- 
fore Pearl Harbor below.) 

(In addition, on the home front, 
Frank Filan, AP photographer at Los 
Angeles, was injured in parachute 
leap from bomber training plane 
which carried two other occupants to 
their deaths after a mid-air crash 
over the Mojave Desert on July 29, 
1942.—Ed.) 

(Before Pearl Harbor) 

Ceci. Brown, CBS, suffered injury 
at base of spine in November, 1941, 
when army truck plunged over hill 
during British night maneuvers in 
Malaya—an injury for which he wears 
a brace and still undergoes treat- 
ments daily; he also was bruised and 
cut in October, 1941, when a British 
plane returning from Kota Bahru 
crashed and overturned in landing. 

E. R. Noperer, Chicago Tribune, 
pulled ankle muscles while running 
into rubber trees as protection from 
Jap plane which swooped down on 


correspondents’ car in Malaya in De- 
cember, 1941. He wore rubber band- 


age for this injury and used cane for 
three months, but remained on duty. 
(See also Hospitalized after and be- 
fore Pearl Harbor.) 

Vircr. PINKLEY, U.P., wounded su- 
perficially on shoulder in North Africa 
by machine gun bullet from Stuka in 
fall of 1941. 

Ricuarp Mowrer, Chicago Daily 
News, wounded at Mersa Matruh, 


his film. 


U.P., suffered partial loss of hearing 
from concussion of big guns of Brit- 
ish battleship during Battle of Crete 
in May, 1941. 

Leicno Wurre, CBS and overseas 
News Agency, shot in groin when 
Messerschmitt raked Greek troop train 
with machine gun fire in Greece on 
April 25, 1941, as a result of which he 
was hospitalized or on crutches for 18 
months, joining Washington staff of 
CBS late in 1942. 

Rosert St. JoHn, AP (now NBC), 
wounded in leg at same time as Leigh 
White, causing injury from which he 
still limps. 

James M. (Don) Munir, then chiet 
of New York Herald Tribune London 
bureau, lost right eye when wounded 
by bomb fragment in raid on April 16, 
1941. 

WALTER LEIGHSMITH, New York 
Times, incapacitated by shell shock 
when his house was bombed in Lon- 
don in 1940. 

Frep Bate, NBC, ear cut by glass 
fragment when bomb exploded near 
London office of NBC during air raid, 
Dec. 8, 1940. 


HOSPITALIZED FOR ILLNESS ON 
DUTY OVERSEAS 


(After Pearl Harbor) 


Frank Lee Martin, AP, hospitalized 10 days 
at Calcutta, April, 1943, malaria and amoebic 
dysentery. 

Joseph Morton, AP, hospitalized March 23, 
1943, for 10 days in French West Africa, 
amoebic dysentery; previously for 10 days, 





malaria and amoebic dysentery, Jan. 18, 1943, 
in French West Africa. : 

Murlin Spencer, AP, taken to island hospital 
“somewhere in Southwest Pacific” Jan, g 
1943, malaria. ; 

Charles McMurtry, AP, in hospital with 
dengue (jungle) fever, in Southwest Pacific, 
January, 1943; now acting bureau chief jp 
Honolulu. 

J. Norman Lodge, AP, previously on Guadal. 
canal, malaria, January, 1943. 

Tom Yarbrough, AP, arrived Australia 
from Guadalcanal Dec. 26, 1942, to recuperate 
from fever. 

William Hipple, AP, dengue fever, Decem. 
ber, 1942, in South Pacific; recently returned 
to U. S. to recuperate. 

Weston Haynes, AP Photos, in Cairo hospi. 
tal with malaria July 14 to Sept. 1, 1942, suf. 
fered recurrence Nov. 11, 1942 and hospitalized 
Alexandria. 

William McGaffin, AP, suffered malaria at. 
tack July 18, 1942, in South Chine and after 
week’s hospitalization went to Calcutta to re. 
cuperate, returning to duty Aug. 30, 1942, 

Daniel DeLuce, AP, suffered from kidney 
inflammation July, 1942, a flareback from ail. 
ment in Burma. Ordered home after four 
weeks’ illness to recuperate and now is ia 
North Africa. 

Jack Rice, AP Photos, malaria in South 
west Pacific, date unknown. 

Olen W. Clements, AP, malaria in South 
west Pacific, date unknown. 

The late Harry (Edward Henry) Crockett, 
AP, hospitalized at Alexandria in summer of 
1942 for eye infection incurred while covering 
desert war; and was returning from Malta to 
Cairo for treatment of foot ailment when he 
was killed. 

Robert Miller, U.P... now in Southwest 
Pacific base hospital seriously ill with malaria 
and catarrhal jaundice contracted in Guadal- 
canal. 

Francis McCarthy, U.P., malaria and in- 
fection of left arm in Guadalcanal; recovered 
at hospital in Auckland, N. Z., March, 1943. 

Frank Hewlett, U.P., unable to walk be 
cause of malaria and 27 bad infections from 
insect bites on legs, suffered in New Guinea; 
hospitalized in Australia in February, 1943, 
for month. 

Henry T. Gorrell, U.P., now recuperating 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, from com 
plete exhaustion and malaria suffered in cov 
ering Rommel’s retreat across North Africa, 
February, 1943. 

Dana Schmidt, U.P., malaria, Ankara, Tur. 
key, November, 1942. 

Darrell Berrigan, U.P., cerebral malaria 
contracted in making way through Thailand 
jungles to Rangoon after escape over French 
Indo-China border after Dec. 7, 1941. 

Richard Tregaskis, INS, malaria on Guadal 
canal, hospitalized S. W. Pacific, late in 1942. 

Ralph B. Jordan, INS (now Salt Lake City 
Deseret News managing editor), hospitalized 
in Australia for tropical ailments, 1942. 

George Lait, INS, malaria and insect bites 
incurred in desert war coverage, Cairo, Aug: 
ust, 1942. 

James E. Brown, INS, suffered nervous 
shock during constant bombing of ship taking 
TNT to Murmansk, Russia in 1942, which 
necessitated his hospitalization in Moscow, and 
his return to U. S. for rest. 

Merrill Mueller, INS (now Newsweek and 
NBC), tropical fever, Sydney, Australia 
March, 1942. , 

Robert Lee Bryant, INP photographer, hos 
pitalized at New Delhi, India, late in 19” 
with eye infection; now in Chungking. 

Drew Middleton, New York Times, takes 
to hospital in Tunisia with intestinal disturb 


ance by fellow correspondents December, 194 
Robert Cromie, Chicago Tribune, contracted 
malaria on Guadalcanal and was laid up se 


eral weeks, losing 20 pounds; returned to ja 
at MacArthur's headquarters April 2, 194 
Seymour Korman, Chicago Tribune, laid 
with jaundice in London in February até 
March, 1942, before he went to North Africa 
E. R. Noderer, Chicago Tribune, dengut 
fever, Port Moresby, New Guinea, put him 
into Army hospital five days in November, 
1942, except for one afternoon when he west 
AWOL to write a piece; also picked up thro 
infection in escape from Java on ferry and 
was quarantined in hotel room a week. ( 
also Hospitalized before Pearl Harbor.) | 
George Weller, Chicago Daily News, dit 


eases contracted during jungle fighting " 
Papua, early in 1943; also amoebic dysentery 
while covering expedition into Ethiopia again 


Italians, early in 1942. 

Richard Mowrer, Chicago Daily News, 
infection from desert war duty, Cairo, 1942 
(See also Hospitalized before Pearl Harbor. 

Carleton Kent, Chicago Times, dengue fevtt 
Guadalcanal, 1942. 

Sherman Montrose, Acme photographet, 
flown out of Guadalcanal in fall of 1942 © 
base hospital in S.W. Pacific with malaré 
complicating leg infection. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


“ee 

N., sir, the name of our town isn’t 
Stalingrad, and it isn’t London or 
Chungking or Medjez-el-Bab. Our 
town is Middletown, U.S. A.—which 
could be any town in America. 


“On the map we're a good many 
thousands of miles away from the 
nearest Axis airfield. But the fact is, 
we consider we're in the war zone. 
Yes, sir, just as surely as if we were 
right up front where the bullets fly 
and the Stukas dive or the murder- 
ous little ape-men lurk in the jungle. 


“The men of draft age have gone— 
most of them. Yes, sir, they’ve said 
good-bye to their jobs in banks and 
filling stations, drug stores and law 
offices; good-bye to home and loved 
ones—to the ‘sweet land of liberty’ 
they sang about when they were kids 
—and never dreamed they’d have to 
leave our town to defend. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


‘OUR TOWN is in the war zone 


...and fights that way!” 


“ ‘We've got a job to do over there,’ 
they said before leaving, ‘and you 
folks back home have got a job to do 
here. Let’s both get to work and win 
this war as quickly as possible!’ 


“That’s why we are doing our job 
here in Middletown — just as if we 
were right up front there with our 
boys ... helping them in their fight 
for a decent world to live in . . . for 
a way of life which our forefathers 
bequeathed to us as a heritage to be 
defended —with ‘our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor’.” 


Men and women in Middletowns 
all over America are anxious to do 
everything they can to help win the 
war. The check list of home front 
activities listed in the column on the 
right will help you determine how 
well you are doing your war job 


today. 
> + 


National Distillers, like the rest of the distilling in- 
dustry, is making no whiskey today. We are doing our 
war job by devoting 100% of our production facilities 
to the manufacture of alcohol for war purposes. In 
modern warfare, alcohol is a vital weapon. It is used 
for munitions, synthetic rubber, medicines and many 


other war needs. 





Check this list 
and ask yourself 


“AM I FIGHTING THE 
WAR AS IF I WERE 
IN THE WAR ZONE?” 


¢ I regularly buy War Stamps 
and Bonds—at least 10% of 
my income. 

° I avoid unnecessary expen- 
ditures in order to help pre- 
vent inflation. 

* I cheerfully observe all ra- 
tioning regulations and do 
not hoard. . 

el ee my ration points 
carefully and don’t 
oe waste 

© I work where I can do the 
most good for the war effort. 
¢ I get towork on time and am 
never avoidably absent. 
¢ Ido my best to stay healthy. 
¢ I do my best to avoid acci- 
dents, especially if I work 
in a war plant. 
© I watch what I say and 
spread no rumors. 
e I conserve tires and gaso- 
line. 
¢ I share my car with others. 
¢ I travel only when absolute- 
ly necessary. 
eT carry my own bundles 
when shopping to save man- 
power, gas and tires. 

a Fanta pe to the Red 
ross and all War Reli 
ps ar Relief 

@ Isave and turnin scrap met- 
al, used cooking fats and 
other needed materials. 

® Ido Civilian Defense work. 

¢ I work with the Red Cross 
or other volunteer groups. 

* yes a regular blood donor. 

* I volunteer for Nurse’ 

: se’s 

Aide work. 

© I pay my taxes on time and 

in full. 

¢ Ido community social serv- 

ice work. 

* Tam prepared to quietly co- 

operate with the F.B.I. in 
apprehending suspicious 
persons. 

° I am planting a Victory 

garden. 

el contribute books to the 

men in the service. 

er write to friends and rela- 

tives in the service. 

© I observe dimout and black- 

out regulations to the letter. 


This list, of course, is not com- 
plete. Every man, woman and 
child will find many other 
ways to help. Check this list 
with your neighbors and find 
out what they are doing. But 
get going! Do all you can! 


And do it now! Consult your 
local Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil for further information. 








These famous bottled-in-bond 100 proof whiskies are offered from stocks distilled years before Pearl Harbor 


Corvnicny 1943, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
RYE OR BOURBON 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - MOUNT VERNON - OLD OVERHOLT 


PENNSYLVANIA STRAIGHT AYE WHISKEY 


MARYLAND STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


THESE WHISKIES ARE AT LEAST 4 YEARS COLO 
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Empire Press Casualties 
7 Dead, 1 Lost, 7 Wounded 


THE FIRST compilation of losses 

among war correspondents of Great 
Britain and her Dominions was made 
recently by World’s Press News, Lon- 
don, in a story which combined 
American press casualties from Eprror 
& PusiisHer’s previous listings with 
those of which it knew. 

The British list is republished here 
to amplify the general picture of 
press casualties in war coverage. It 
includes six dead, plus one killed since 
WPN’s date of publication (Feb. 18). 
The death of one of these, A. Massey 
Anderson, Reuters, already has been 
noted in E&P. 


One Empire correspondent is miss- 
ing, seven were wounded, and one 
who was captured is still a prisoner, 
according to WPN’s information. Ac- 
companying its story was a box that 
information was wanted on press 
casualties since 1939 other than those 
credited to E. & P.—which started the 
first list of this kind in September, 
1942, on U. S. correspondents—and its 
own compilation. 

The WPN list follows: 

Dead 

Bernarp Gray, Sydney Daily Mirror 
and London Sunday Pictorial, lost at 
Sea in Mediterranean on or about 
May 13, 1942. 

ArtHur S. Merton, London Daily 
Telegraph, killed in motor accident in 
Egypt last May. 

Caprain Mites, South African cor- 
respondent, killed soon after the Brit- 
ish advance from El Alamein last fall. 

F. G. NANncarrow, air correspondent 
of Glasgow Herald, killed on an oper- 
ational flight with Coastal Command 
in September, 1942. 

Joun SecRUE, London News Chron- 
icle European correspondent, died as 
prisoner of war Oct. 22, 1942. 

A. Massey AnpErSON, Reuters Medi- 
terranean Fleet correspondent, 
drowned when the British cruiser 
Galatea was sunk in December, 1941. 
He was the first British correspondent 
to lose his life in the war. 

(In addition to the above listed by 
WPN, Edouard Baudry, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, was killed 
Jan. 22, 1942, by anti-aircraft fire over 
Spanish Morocco when plane taking 
British and American war correspon- 
dents to Casablanca conference be- 
came lost in bad weather. Baudry was 
previously included in E. & P.’s list. 

) 


Missing 

Jack Findon, London Daily Express, 

missing in Malaya. 
Wounded 

Aubrey Hammond, London Allied 
Newspapers, wounded near Mersa 
Matruh. 

Ian Morrison, London Times, slightly 
wounded by Japanese aircraft near 
Buna, New Guinea. 

Geoffrey Reading, Sydney Daily 
Mirror, slightly wounded in same at- 
tack at Buna. 

Tom Fairhall, Sydney Telegraph, 
slightly wounded in Buna attack. 

Peter Burchett, London Daily Ex- 
press and Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
machine-gunned by Jap planes while 
crossing a river in Burma in a sampan, 
and wounded twice. 

Fred Bayliss, Paramount camera- 
man, wounded three times by shell 
fire in Middle East with Eighth Army. 

Wallace (Mac) Raeburn, Montreal 
Standard, wounded by shrapnel in 
Dieppe raid last August. 

Captured and Still Held 

Edward Ward of BBC, captured in 
Libyan campaign and held by Italians. 


(Godfrey H. P. Anderson, Associated 
Press, and Harold V. Denny, New 
York Times, listed by E. & P. as U. S. 
correspondents, were captured with 
Ward, and five unidentified South 
African correspondents were reported 
taken in the same campaign. Denny 
was exchanged; Anderson, a British 
subject, and the others are still pris- 
oners.—Ed.) 

World’s Press News also listed cas- 
ualties among former correspondents 
and newspapermen as follows: 

(According to stories published 
in connection with the current show- 
ing of the British Eighth Army film, 
“Desert Victory,” four camera men 
were killed, seven wounded and six 
captured during filming.—Ed.) 

Wing Commander J. Gordon Camp- 
bell, chief public relations officer of 
the Middle East, formerly of the Lon- 
don Times and Reuters, killed in a fly- 
ing accident in the Middle East shortly 
after taking up his appointment; 
Major Terence Atherton, formerly of 
the London Daily Mail, who was the 
only British correspondent to escape 
from Yugoslavia after the invasion, 
missing and believed killed in Greece 
after he left the Mail to join the Brit- 
ish Army; Walter Bellamy, former 
London Express photographer, lost 
the sight of one eye when a piece of 
stone was thrown up by cannon fire 
in Middle East. 

British Army Film Unit men killed 
or captured, according to WPN, in- 
cluded Sgt. G. R. D. Crapper, wounded 
and captured in a Tobruk raid in Sep- 
tember, 1942, who died later of his 
wounds; 2nd Lt. E. A. Graham, cap- 
tured in same raid; a Lt. Davies, re- 
ported missing after being lost near 
Tobruk; Lt. John Murray, killed in 
the Western Desert in September, 1942. 

” 


PAN AMERICAN MEETING 


Wasuincton, April 12—Cuba will 
sponsor the Second National and Pan 
American Congress of the Press, be- 
ginning June 7, at Havana, it has been 
announced. The first congress was 
conducted last year at Mexico City. 
The Cuban Embassy has announced 
that newspaper publishers interested 
in participating are advised to com- 
municate with the Ministry of State, 
Havana. 
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George Strock, Life photographer, under 
doctor’s care after flying New Guinea battle 
pictures back to U. S. with malaria and tem- 
perature of 105 degrees in February, 1943. 

Frank Scherschel, Life photographer, hos- 
pitalized with malaria early in 1943 while 
aboard ship in Navy task force in Pacific. 

Jack Turcott, New York Daily News, 
treated for several months for infection of 
inner ear after two weeks’ hospitalization in 
Australia, early in 1943. 

Edgar T. Rouzeau, 
malaria, January, 1943. 


Pittsburgh Courier, 


(Before Pearl Harbor) 


Harold V. Denny, New York Times, desert 
fever, Cairo, fall of 1941. (See also captured 
list immediately below.) 

E. R. Noderer, Chicago Tribune, hospital- 
ized five days for sand fly fever in maternity 
hosiptal in Teheran in October, 1941. 

Richard Mowrer, Chicago Daily 
rheumatic fever, Cairo, July, 1941. 

(This list of correspondents hospitalized be- 
fore Dec. 7, 1942 is incomplete, although the 
incidence of illness was much lower then than 


News, 


it was after Pearl Harbor.—Ed.) 
CAPTURED IN ACTION AND STILL 
HELD 


(After Pearl Harbor) 

Larry Allen, AP, captured on British Com- 
mando raid on Tobruk, Sept. 13, 1942; now 
in prison camp near Chieti, Italy. 

Ray P. Cronin, AP bureau chief, taken 
when Manila fell to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1942. 
Mrs. Cronin also captured. Both at Manila. 

Russell Brines, AP, taken at Manila with 
Mrs. Brines and their daughter, Coralie, 9. 
Brines transferred to Shanghai, Sept. 21, 1942, 
but wife and daughter still at Manila. 

Franz Weissblatt, U.P., taken in battle on 
Bataan in February, 1942; last reported at 
Manila prison camp. 

Robert Crabb, U.P., when Manila fell. 

Bernard Covitt, U.P., Manila. 

Carl Mydans, Life photographer, Manila. 

Shelley Mydans, his wife, Life researcher, 
Manila. 

H. Ford Wilkins, New York Times and CBS 
(part-time), Manila. 

Bert Silen, MBC, Manila, believed to be in 
Jap concentration camp. 

Royal Arch Gunnison, 
Collier’s magazine, Manila. 

Thomas Worthin, CBS (part-time), Manila. 


and 


NANA, MBS, 


Davis Boguslav, Overseas News Agency, 
Manila, still in Santo Tomas prison camp, 
Manila. 

Vicente Albano Pacis, Chicago Tribune 
(part-time), Manila. 

Stewart S. Gray, Chicago Tribune (part- 


time), when Hong Kong fell Dec. 25, 1942. 

Edwin Hart McKay, NBC, Shanghai, when 
Japs seized city Dec. 8, 1942. 

Robert B. Robb, INS, Manila, believed in- 
terned with others. 

Joseph B. Eisenburg, INS, Manila, believed 
interned. 











Here is how copy written in the field by war correspondents is often speeded to 

transmission points by the fastest means available at the fronts. Lieut. Joseph & 

Schmidt, of Harrisburg, Pa., public relations officer at Allied Field Headquarters in 

North Africa, is handing a pouch of dispaiches to Lieut. Charles Van Reed, a fighter 

pilot from Reading, Pa., to take it back to the radio section for transmission. Dis- 

patch riders en route back from front often have bees ambushed in North Africa 
by Germans. 


(Before Pearl Harbor) 


Godfrey H. P. Anderson, AP, captured Noy, 
22, 1941, during battle in Libya; now at Chieti 
prison camp, Italy. 


CAPTURED IN ACTION AND 
RELEASED 
(Before Pearl Harbor) 

Harold V. Denny, New York Times, cap. 
tured in Libya battle with Godfrey Anderson, 
AP, Nov. 22, 1941 (see above); repatriated 
May, 1942. 

George Weller, Chicago Daily News, cap 
tured by Germans when Greece fell in May, 
1941; released after six weeks’ detention, 

David Scherman, Life photographer, taken 
aboard German surface raider Tamesis April 
17, 1941, after attack which sunk Egyptian 
freighter ZamZam. 

Charles Murphy, Fortune, on ZamZam with 
Scherman. 

Kenneth Downs, INS (now an Army officer), 
captured after machine gunning outside Damas. 
cus by Vichy French tank in 1941. 

Robert Low, Liberty, captured with Kenneth 
Downs and released at same time. 

Jay Allen (formerly) NANA, captured in 
Paris March 13, 1941 and served four months 
in German prison for crossing over Free 
France border for story without passport, 


INTERNED AND STILL HELD 


(After Pearl Harbor) 

Ralph E, Heinzen, U.P. chief at Vichy, in. 
terned in November 1942 by Vichy govern 
ment when Allied forces invaded North Afri. 
can colonies; now at Baden Baden, Germany, 
Mrs. Heinzen and their 16-year-old son in 
terned with him. 

Herbert G. King, U.P., Vichy, interned with 
Heinzen; at Baden Baden. Mrs. King also, 

Henriette Covo, U.P., French subject on 
Heinzen’s staff as secretary and part-time re 
porter. ; 

Taylor Henry, 
Baden Baden. 

Mel Most, AP, interned with Henry. 
Most with him. 

James King, AP Photos. 

Arno Dosch-Fleurot, Christian Science Mon 
itor, Vichy, sent to concentration camp. 

Lansing Warren, New York Times, Vichy, 
now at Baden Baden. 

David Darrah, Chicago Tribune, Vichy. 


INTERNED AND RELEASED 
(After Pearl Harbor) 


AP—Richard G. Massock, chief of Rome 
bureau, interned Dec. 11, 1942, at Siena, 
Italy; Louis P. Lochner, Berlin bureau chief, 
and Berlin staffers Angus M. Theurmer, Em- 
est G. Fischer, Alvin J. Steinkopf and Edwin 
Shanke, all arrested Dec. 11 and interned at 
Bad Nauheim, Germany. All of foregoing re 
patriated on Swedish exchange ship Drottning 
holm which reached New York June 1, 1942, 
except Shanke who was assigned to duty in 
London after arrival in Lisbon. Also: Max 
Hill, Tokyo bureau chief, and Joseph V. 
Dynan, at Tokyo; James D. White, interned 
at Shanghai, and his wife Jenifer, at Manila; 
Relman Morin, at Saigon, French Indo-China; 
Vaughn Maisling, at Hong Kong; and Morris 
J. Harris, Shanghai bureau chief, all were 
interned by Japanese and repatriated on liner 
Gripsholm which arrived Aug. 25, 1942. 

U.P.—Frederick Oechsner, European man 
ager, and Berlin staffers Clinton B. Conger, 
Jack N. Fleischer and Glen M. Stadler; Rey- 
nolds Packard, Eleanor Packard and Livings- 
ton Pomeroy, Rome bureau. After internment 
at Bad Nauheim and Siena, respectively, all 
were repatriated on Drottningholm. Also: 
Bureau chiefs Richard C. Wilson, Manila, 
Robert T. Bellaire, Tokyo, and George E. Bax 
ter, Hong Kong, interned and repatriated on 
Gripsholm. 

INS—Hugo Speck, Berlin chief, interned 
at Bad Nauheim, exhanged on Drottningholm; 
M. C. Ford, Shanghai, and John Goette, Peip 
ing, interned and repatriated on Gripsholm. 

Others released after internment were: 

From Bad Nauheim—Edward J. Haffel, for 
15 years night editor of New York Herald 
Tribune’s Paris edition; Jean A. Graffis, 
formerly Acme News Pictures; John Paul 
Dickson, MBS; Paul Fischer, NBC. Alex 
Small, Chicago Tribune, went direct from Lis 
bon to Cairo. 

From Siena—Herbert L. Matthews and 
Camille Cianfarra, Rome, New York Times; 
David Colin, NBC. 

From Tokyo—Otto Tolischus, New York 
Times; Raymond A. Cromley, Wall Street 
Journal; Richard Tennelly, NBC; W. & 
Wills, CBS; C. M. Critchon, Universal News. 

From Shanghai—Victor Keen, New York 
Herald Tribune, and Robert V. Perkins, Uni 
versal News Features, from Shanghai, t 
gether with these local newspapermen: J. 
Powell, China Weekly Review; George © 
Bruce, Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury; 
H. B. Mills, publisher, and Frederick B 
Opper, 2nd, Evening Post and Mercury. 

From Hong Kong—Gwen Dew, Detroit. 

From Tientsin—Charles J. Fox, publisher. 


AP, Vichy, interned at 
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With all the hopes of~ 
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Longfellow wrote the words . . . during a day when the tense measure of War 
seemed great yet was trivial as compared with the stupendous dangers of the 
present generation. 

President Roosevelt — remembering the message and its dynamic relation to 
modern problems—sent the quotation to Mr. Churchill during dark hours of 
uncertainty. 

The very same thoughts and ideals and hopes and sublimities of Faith now 
hold good for all democracies. Our own America, embattled for American free- 


FAUULNCE TAN ENE 





HAVE THE ANSWER 





DOUQUUDQUUIUIIUEUIEDDEESUTENET 


dom and for those smaller peoples who share American prayers and grim, un- 
afraid courage, may read Longfellow anew. 


Do YOU realize to what an extent YOUR courage, YOUR Faith, YOUR prayers, 
your invincibility of spirit must write an answer to a terrible world challenge? 


Do you know that every sacrifice you make .. . every dollar you invest in Bonds 
and Stamps... is a weapon of defense? Without YOUR dollars, the chances of 
failure are on an ugly horizon. They put steel into tanks, strength into battle- 
ships, powder into ammunition . . . pride and valor into soldiers and sailors. 
It is unthinkable that you should fail! 


This is the tenth full page advertisement in the series of timely, patriotic messages 
conceived and created in art and copy by Livingston Larned, associate editor, and 
contributed by Eviror & PustisHer to the high purpose of bond sales and war- 
time morale. Permission is hereby given to newspapers of the nation to reproduce 
for local sponsorship with or without credit to Entrorn & PuBLIsHER. 
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72-PHOTOGRAPHY 


British Have 
Trouble With 
Flash-Bulb 


By JACK PRICE 


American newspaper photographers 
have been using flash-bulbs for the 
past 13 years and to our knowledge 
no serious accident has been reported. 
This point is brought up because of 
an article recently published in the 
World’s Press News, (trade paper for 
the British press) in which this old 
topic is featured and three cases of 
bulbs exploding and injuring people 
were reported. 

The following is an exerpt from the 
story which appears to be causing 
some disturbance among the British 
newspaper photographers and those 
who are responsible for the safety 
of prominent persons. 

“Background to the story reveals 
dispute as to the merits of British 
and American bulbs. The trade 
claims that. practice proves the 
American bulbs to be more reliable. 
Up till recently licenses to import 
American bulbs for the require- 
ments of the profession were granted 
by the Board of Trade on the repre- 
sentations made by the profession. 
Recently, however, the Board of 
Trade, it is understood, on claims 
being advanced by the British manu- 
facturers that whatever faults their 
bulbs may have had previously had 
been rectified, and that their product 
was now fully reliable, refused to 
permit any further American bulbs 
to be imported. This, of course, 
forced the profession to use British- 
made bulbs. Since they have been 
used, however, the three incidents 
mentioned have occurred. These 
have created a tense situation.” 

This certainly speaks well for 
American manufacturers. Oddly 
enough, flash-bulbs were invented in 
Germany and the British manufactur- 
ers could have accomplished as much 
progress in this field if they had de- 
sired but evidently they preferred to 
let American industry do the job. 

No doubt, because of the deep con- 
cern over the possibility of an acci- 
dent to an important personage in 
these trying times, the British au- 
thorities will again permit the im- 
portation of American bulbs thereby 
alleviating fears of eventualities 
brought on by exploding bulbs of 
English manufacture. Because of war- 
time conditions this importation may 
be permitted for the duration, and 
rightly so. Surely the small amount 
of customs involved should be over- 
looked when the safety of prominent 
persons is assured. 


One Negative Per Story 


DON SUESEN, head of the Peoria 

(Ill.) Star’s photographic department, 
has devised a system of getting the 
most from the reduced film rations 
now in effect. Don insists that assign- 
ments be studied very carefully and 
one negative be allowed for each 
story. He has also condensed general 
coverage to a minimum with spot 
news given preference. 

Don claims that this allotment tends 
to build a reserve at the end of each 
month to fill the needs for spot news 
coverage when beyond normal con- 
trol. Fires, accidents and even sports 
can be held down to one or at best 
two negatives to tell the stories. 

Explaining his reasons he said, “The 
secure feeling of knowing that you 
have the picture in your holders does 
not suffer under this system. It just 
means that more consideration must 
be given to keeping the camera, shut- 
ter and synchronizers in perfect work- 








Now that the paper is using smaller pic- 
tures, | guess it's much easier on you. 
Drawn especially for Eprtor & PusiisHER by 
Reg Manning, Phoenix Arizona Republic. 





ing order at all times. This is work- 
ing out with the staff of the Peoria 
Star to the effect that more care is 
taken when making an exposure in 
addition to using good working out- 
fits.” 

The following figures are furnished 
by Suesen to illustrate his saving 
system. January, 1943, 259 films used 
of an allowance of 300 thereby provid- 
ing a 41 film reserve for mechanical 
failures and extra coverage. Only 
258 films of a possible 288 were used 
in the month of February which per- 
mitted another saving of 30 films. By 
combining the savings of both months 
the paper is insured against unfor- 
seen accidents that often occur in a 
photo department and as the months 
progress more films are added to the 
insurance pile. 


With Red Cross 

FRED REYNOLDS, formerly of 
Mexico City where he operated his 

own picture news agency, and later 

a free lance working mostly with 

Acme, is now an accredited war 

photographer for the Red Cross. 


Women on Staff 
THE Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, 
now has two young ladies on its 
photo staff, they are the Misses Edith 
Rose and Beatrice McMahon. Both 
are covering the general run of 
routine assignments and according to 
recent reports they are no longer 
curiosities in that famous city. 


s 

25-YEAR CLUB 

The Boston (Mass.) Globe Quarter 
Century Club held its annual dinner 
on March 21 at the Parker House and 
elected James Krigman president for 
the coming year. Occupying places 
of honor at the head table were the 
men who have passed the half-century 
mark in the Globe service. The gath- 
ering paid customary silent tribute 
to Gen. Charles H. Taylor, builder of 
the Globe. Willet F. Casey, 85, and 
still going strong, was the oldest em- 
ploye present. Eugene McCarthy was 
elected vice-president and Joseph P. 
Woods, secretary-treasurer. 


e 

VIEWS 2ND AIR FORCE 

Neil Miller, Sioux City (Iowa) Sun- 
day Journal feature writer, recently 
completed the first reporter-inspection 
trip of a wing in the Second Air Force 
as the guest of Colonel Robert F. 
Travis, commander of a wing with 
headquarters in Sioux City. It was 
believed by Sioux City Army officials 
that Miller’s trip was the first of its 
kind within the United States. With 
Colonel Travis as his pilot, Miller 
covered 20,000 air miles in a Flying 
Fortress, mostly over Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana. 


- 
GOES WEEKLY 
The Manchester (O.) Signal, morn- 
ing daily, has changed to a weekly 
publication. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Navy Has 10 Units 
In New Combat 


Photo Section 


Officer, 2 Movie, One Still 
Cameraman Comprise Unit 
. »» Organized in October 


The Combat Photography Section of 
the Navy Department, organized only 
last October, already has 10 units in 
the field making a pictorial record of 
actual warfare for military uses and 
for publications. 

All of the photographic work and 
personnel are under the direction of 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
This is because the Navy places em- 
phasis on the purely military applica- 
tions of the art, and especially aerial 
reconnaissance photography. 

Photogs with P. R. Office 

The Bureau of Aeronautics has dis- 
tributed cameramen all over the naval 
establishment to cover naval activities 
and secure records for military and 
historical purposes. These men op- 
erate directly under the naval com- 
mand to which they are attached. In 
addition a small number are on “loan” 
to the office of public relations as a 
matter of administrative convenience. 
For example, the pictorial section of 
public relations has four men who 
cover news stories within the Navy 
Department, and especially in the 
Secretary’s office, not considered im- 
portant enough to notify the picture 
services or local newspapers. In a 
small dark room they prepare prints 
for newspaper and magazine use. 

Each of the 10 combat units consists 
of an officer, two enlisted motion pic- 
ture cameraman and one still photo- 
grapher. The personnel is drawn from 
the Bureau of Aeronautics but as- 
signed to public relations. They are 
detailed not only to supplement civ- 
ilian war coverage of a releasable 
nature, but also to procure material of 
tactical and military value—motion 
pictures and stills of engagements, 
damage resulting from battle, records 
of advanced bases, material for in- 
telligence study, and anything else 
requested by any bureau within the 
Navy. The units are at present at- 
tached to the Commanders of Fleets 
and Forces to give maximum geo- 
graphic coverage of present or possible 
theatres of operation. ° 

Not All Still Photogs 


The officers in charge of units are 
not necessarily still photographers by 
design. When the system was in- 
augurated last October no outside per- 
sonnel was taken into the Navy to 
man it. Personnel records were 
checked and likely prospects inter- 
viewed; all had completed an officers 
school of indoctrination course, or 
the studies of the Naval School of 
Photography at Pensacola. An effort 
was made to get officers with a well- 
rounded photographic background, 
with personality suited for the duties 
of contact men, and who were anxious 
to get into the hottest action spots. It 
so happened that few qualified motion 
picture experts were then available, 
and most of the officer assignments 
went to still cameramen. 


Those chosen were sent to New 
York for two months where a special 
course was arranged in cooperation 
with the five newsreel agencies and 
the March of Time. 

The objective of the Navy has been 
summarized as follows: 


“The desire of the Navy, so far as 
the Combat Photography Units are 
concerned, is to provide additional 
photographic coverage and to make 
the material available to all established 


commercial agencies, both still ang 
motion picture. All units will operate 
outside the United States. Materia) 
of sufficient interest and not violati 
security will be available to all, 
at present. Appropriate sections 9 
the office of public relations will con. 
tinue to handle release and distriby. 
tion.” 


A. P. Wirephoto 
Editor in 
Atlanta Is Woman 


Attanta, Ga., April 12—The AP’ 
only woman Wirephoto editor in the 
southeast and one of the few women 
operators in the 
country is Bar. 
bara Roberts Me. 
Kibben of the 
southeastern 
headquarters dj- 
vision at the At- 
lanta bureau. 

The wife of 
H. G. McKibben, 
now with the 
U. S. Army Air 
Forces studying 
aerial photogra- 
phy in Denver, 
Colo., the former 
Miss Roberts married three years ago 
and since then has mastered photogra- 
phy’s newest medium. 

Known to her associates in the AP 
bureau as “Blondie,” she is as familiar 
with a dark room as most women are 
with their kitchens, and understands 
the operation of photo electric cells 
better than most women understand 
their electric refrigerators. She has 
been with the AP about five months 
as an operator and before that she 
spent three weeks as an apprentice 
learning the machines. 


The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. D. 
Roberts of Atlanta, she was graduated 
from Girls’ High School where she 
took all the art courses available. She 
completed a business course and 
shortly thereafter she married H. G. 
McKibben. The first year and a half 
they traveled almost continuously in 
Georgia, South and North Carolina, 
Mississippi and Alabama. The next 
year found them in Greenville where 
McKibben was a photographer for « 
studio, and it was then that she be- 
came interested in photography. She 
photographed everything and anything 
and says she lugged her Graflex cam- 
era along at all times. She developed 
her pictures in the dark room at their 
home. Her art training came into use 
for she tinted many portraits. Soon 
after they moved back to Atlanta, 
McKibben had to go into service, and 
his wife began the study of Wirephoto. 
The young operator—a natural blonde 
with the kind of complexion the soap 
and cold cream advertisers dream 
about—says it “is the most thrilling 
and the most fun of any career any- 
where.” 


HEADLINERS’ JUDGES 


Attantic Crry, April 12—Braden 
Gardner, professor of journalism # 
Pennsylvania State College, will head 
the judges selected to determine 1% 
award winners of the National Head- 
liners Club, it was announced 
by Mall Dodson, chief of the Atlantic 
City Press Bureau and president o 
the Press Club of Atlantic City, al 
nual host to the club. Other judge 
are: Paul White, CBS; Don Row, 
columnist, Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin; Tom “Pap” Paprocki, AP Fea 
ture Service; Jack Oestricher, INS: 
Walter Rundel, U.P.; Andy Be 
Brooklyn Eagle; Fred Gainsway, Jé 
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N. Y. Circulation 
Group Studies 


War Problems 


Hears Papers That Have 
Gone to Five Cents Are 
Holding Circulation 


Unca, N. Y¥.—The five-cent daily 
newspaper has arrived, but circula- 
tion is holding its own against the 
price increase. 

That was one of the conclusions 
reached by the 60 members of the 
New York State Circulation Managers 
Association who held their semi-an- 
nual meeting April 13-14 in Hotel 
Utica. In two days of shop talk they 
considered other problems incident to 
wartime economy, the newsprint 
shortage, the rapid turnover among 
carrier boys, losses of administrative 
personnel to war production industry 
and the armed forces, and the rising 
costs of operation. 


Sullivan Discusses Newsprint 

They heard John A. Moroso III, As- 
sociated Press: correspondent, give an 
eye-witness account of initial opera- 
tions in the invasion of North Africa. 
Paul B. Williams, editor, Utica Daily 
Press, pictured for them the world of 
the future, in which “there will be no 
place for the country which thinks it 
can play a lone hand.” 

Matthew .G. Sullivan, Gannett 
Newspapers, chief of the newspaper 
section in the War Production Board’s 
Printing and Publishing Division, 
talked about the newsprint shortage, 
and Wallace Odell of Yonkers, presi- 
dent of the New York State Publish- 
ers Association, discussed, among 
other things, the five-cent newspaper. 
The trend toward the higher price, 
without concurrent losses in circula- 
tion, was indicated in papers prepared 
by Elmer Laycock, Schenectady Ga- 
zette; Alton R. Adams, Watertown 
Times, and John E. Vine, Corning 
Leader, with Alfred W. Cockerell, 
Binghamton Press, secretary of the 
association, developing the discussion. 


Laycock’s study presented survey fig- | 


ures showing that of 1,915 dailies, 899 
had jumped their price to a nickel. 
Odell, Westchester County Publishers, 
Inc, said that the increase had been 
made throughout his newspaper terri- 
torv. 
Bond Sales Lauded 

He told the circulation men that 

they at last had “come into their own,” 





described the editorial department of | 


a newspaper as its “show business,” 
and spoke of the relationship which 
should be maintained between the 
managers and their carrier boys. De- 


scribing himself as a former newsboy, | 


and drawing upon his experience as | 


such, he declared that the managers 
could be influential in shaping the 
boys’ careers in later endeavors. 

“The unsung heroes of the home 
front,” the boys were called by Paul 
E. Lockwood, Governor Dewey’s ex- 
ecutive secretary. In a dinner ad- 
dress, Lockwood referred to the proj- 


eet nationally undertaken by circula- | 


tion departments, the promotion of 
War Bond and Stamp sales. 

‘Through the snow and cold of one 
of our bitterest winters, and through 


the heat of summer, carrier boys have | 


delivered to the homes of America, 
day in and day out, those bonds and 
stamps of freedom, and at the same 
time, freedom’s greatest bulwark, the 
press,” he said. 
Personal interest buys the loyalty 
that holds the boys to their jobs, said 
Katherine Longfritz, Gloversville 
Leader-Herald. She described dif- 


1943 


ficulties encountered in distribution 
after an ice storm had disrupted power 
and telephone lines throughout her 
area. 

Miss Longfritz and Miss Flor- 
ence Vought, Newburgh Beacon-News, 
were the only women members pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Sullivan said that the postpone- 
ment of a further cut in newsprint 
probably depended upon continued ef- 
forts to curtail consumption, but also, 
largely, upon Canada’s fulfillment of 





her commitments. Canada, he ex- 


plained, produces 80% of the pulp 
wood used in manufacturing the pa- 
per. 

Moroso, who said that he had 


watched the Casablanca landings from 
the ship which bore Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton to the scene, lavishly praised 
the military leader for his courage 
and resourcefulness, described the 
African invasion force as the largest in 
world history and dwelt upon the 
valor of “Our Young American boys 





What about 
the peanut situation? 





Photo by Leonard Bartholomew, Chicago TRIBUNE, with one G-E No. 5 at 1/ 
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transformed over night into fighting 
men.” 

James A. Blanchfield, Amsterdam 
Evening Recorder, presided at the ses- 
sions, and members who spoke in- 
cluded James M. Armstrong, Syracuse 
Herald-Journal; Milton Ottman, Sche- 
nectady Union-Star; James A. Chris- 
tensen, Geneva Times; Robert J. Tay- 
lor, Poughkeepsie; T. Garwood Gil- 
bert, Jamestown Post-Journal; J. T. 
Kapler, Rome Sentinel; and Arthur 
B. Calhoun, Elmira Star-Gazette. 
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When Chicago TRIBUNE photographer, Leonard Bartholomew, got 
an assignment to show how the peanut shortage has affected the 
squirrels in Lincoln Park, he took along “peanuts’—the kind that 
come in a bag-—and peanut-size G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 5. 
And “peanuts” got the picture! 


G-E No. 5, the flash bulb made for press use 


1. Gets the picture at 3 or 300 feet... 
meets 95% of photo needs when used in a 
properly designed midget reflector. 


2. High in efficiency and practical sized 
reflectors multiply its flash from eight to 


fifteen times. 


3. Locks in the socket and gives a 
positive contact always. Its replacement 


back. 


takes only a second. 


4. Easy to carry more bulbs in coat pocket. 
Always ready for the shot that won’t come 


5. Most important of all today, G-E MAZDA 


Photoflash lamp No. 5 conserves critical 


MAZDA Research leads the way 


G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


material, conserves transportation space 
and gets essential shots too. 
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AP Refunded $622,781 
Of 1942 Assessments 


ASSOCIATED PRESS assessments in 

1942 totaled $11,861,497.53, an in- 
crease of $437,281.22 over the previous 
year, according to the annual report 
of the AP’s Auditing Committee for 
the year ended Dec: 31, released this 
week in New York. The report 
showed, however, that $622,781.74 rep- 
resenting excess assessments was re- 
funded to members during 1942. The 
report of R. G. Rankin & Co., certified 
public accountants, to the auditing 
committee said: “A thorough test of 


the year. We have continuously re- 
viewed the assessments charged to 
members and consider the allocation 
of assessments fair and equitable.” 
Domestic news collection cost 
$2,403,071.13, foreign news collection 
$1,088,210.76; news distribution 
$4,660,979.42, and supplemental services 
$2,430,208.17. The first three figures 
represented modest decreases; cost of 
supplemental services increased $248,- 
076.90 over 1941. The legal expenses 
item was $71,027.09, an increase of $46,- 


income and expense was made during 739.02. The report follows: 


Exhibit "A"—Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cash: 
RS SEE 505.0 5955050 9S Eem Peed ERO Se ROdEENECRS eRe $186,586.16 
Petty Cash Working Funds and Advances............... 56,307.58 $242,893.74 
Investments—United States Government 
Securities—Book valtte.....c.sscccccccccccccccescescses 2,672,060.34 
(Par value $2,625,100.00) 
Accounts Receivable—Supplemental Services, etc............ 48,554.43 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Investments..............-- 9,298.91 
SO a SERN: 6 a 00.06.0500 60:80:04 0044000006008 open 2,972,807.42 
Investments in and Advances to Subsidiaries 
(Including results of operations) 
Press Association, Inc., La Prensa Asociada, Inc, and Wide 
World Photos, Inc.......... beepeness $000 s0080s00086008 516,772.69 
Associated Press of Great Britain, Ltd..............-e0005 1.00 
Associated Press, G.m.b.H., Germany........-.ceeeeseeeee 1.00 516,774.69 
Fixed Assets 
Teletype and Wirephoto Equipment, Furniture and , 
Fixtures—at the nominal value of..... peeteseneenseceat 1.00 
65 ch005500 thneshedpesestscsenescinesy $3,489,583.11 
“LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses.................- $ 609,436.02 
Reserve for Federal and State Social Security Taxes........ 102,863.72 
Due to Employees’ Benefit Fund...........0ceeeeeeceeeeeee 13,399.00 
PUR Cierrent EIS ain. occ ccecvvecvccvecvsesvetssvecs 725,698.74 
Gold Debenture Bonds—Due January 1, 2000 
(Interest at 4% waived) 
Issued and Outstanding: 
OE. 666.6 440506 86.05:9:9:5.050:0:60 0 6056900800050 85094% $ 4,325.00 
MN TR” .0'v0 880505800655 002 00 65.6005.550 seen 750045985 ° 238,975.00 243,300.00 
Deferred Income 
Assessments for 1943 collected in advance..............2055 91,432.96 
Reserves 
For Emergency Fund .........0s,ccccccccvcccvccsvsccecs 2,200,000.00 
UP PIS on oo éb:o 0c 0 0:tu co 0 595:45:5.600:0d34 0040000 4.0549 16,000.00 2,216,000.00 
Excess of Assesssments held 
for Credit to Members in i943 
tamen, Fomuary €, IIB... ..ccccsscccecovescccveccesess 224,650.61 
Add: Excess of Assessments for the year—Exhibit “B”..... 611,282.54 
835,933.15 
Deduct: Excess Assessments refunded to members.......... 622,781.74 
Balance, December 31, I968.... 0.0 0000 vcvveccocccsccevesses 213,151.41 
WO nc 0 0006006005 5h0eneesraceseneceeses $3,489,583.11 
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Exhibit “B"—Statement of Revenue and Expenses 





Revenue 
PNG 55.5 oe ing bk bu caked gs Keene he ORKBRENSE OT OuEs $11,861,497,53 
Interest on United States Government Securities........... 55,362.85 
Expenses a 
RPOmNONS Dews Calettions.ciccccvcrcsereceeccavnewaveses $2,403,071.13 
PO DOE CID. 6 oct ican deve sedlnserescnaevdses 1,088,210.76 
NE Cs vieic ck swiacdde Rods cheeskuseresabeedans 4,660,979.42 
ND TIUOVIEEE iss 6.03 6500-6: 6:00c0cbcediaeeanci these 2,430,208.17 
Administrative: 
i, OT TOO TRC TOT $217,406.21 
Employees’ Insurance and Pension Premiums.. 113,906.19 
Social Security Taxes and Expense........... 222,146.12 
Legal Fees and Expenses...........sseeeee: 71,027.09 
NOD bccn ccsNneiuisas dad onaveatee 85,223.75 709,709.36 
6 om ibe 
Contribution to Employees’ Benefit Fund.................8. 13,399.00 11,305,577,84 
Net Amount added to Excess of Assessments held for Credit 
ke ge ner rem $ 611,282.54 


Exhibit "C"—Employees' Benefit Fund Balance Sheet as at Dec. 31, 1942 








CO WIE d.n6i55 0c 8K RK eee ARER OURS K oe rbves ee Cee $ 19,784.74 
United States Government Securities—Book value............ 2,747 130,98 

(Par value $2,713,200.00) 
Other Securities—Book value............0 ccc cee eee een acces 354,232.99 

(Par value $320,000.00) 
Accounts Reccivable 

DE NE Sitacs acd beonsarerd saxty besesdeura eyes $ 6,500.00 

Bue Sroms Men Rotate AGeate sc cise ciccsccvescosceccvvcees 1,016.44 

Due from The Associated Press.........c.ceceeeeeeceeece 13,399.00 20,915.44 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Investments..........0.00006 27,943.77 
Investments and Mortgages—Book Value 

Active Mortgages ........ Sr ee EP eer eT errr 868,764.57 

Less: Reserve for possible losses..........00:0eeceeeeeeees 72,542.97 

796,221.60 
Mortgage Bondholders’ Participation Cer- 
cates Gn Mawldetiod) iicccccccces00s0s0000% $ 7,000.00 

Less: Reserve for loss thereon............00+: 7,000.00 976,221.60 
emateate Fh TA BG so 6 1:5:06:06.00:2 vanevenccszeevsesceds 530,669.02 

(Including balances aggregating $52,146.43 due on condi- 

tional sales contracts) 

Less: Reserve for depreciation of buildings............... 50,159.86 480,509.16 

Total Fund, available for pensions-—Exhibit “D”...........+-. $4,446,738.59 


Exhibit “'D'"—Employees' Benefit Fund Statement of Revenue and Expenses 


evenue 
Interest Earned on: 

United States Government Sccurities.......+..+0seeeees $71,258.92 

TE nit cvsacaaacacroncssseescucseeensenss 6,426.38 

NS 6. 0.5:60 096s iNaedee seb ageereasionseoeepeense 41,779.77 

ee PS Te Tee TTT eT CLIC eT Tee 51.72 $ 119,516.79 
Rental Income, less expenses including provisions for depre- 

SS 8 re rer ee errree Tr rrr rrr cr 459.01" 
Contribution from The Associated Press........00.+0000005 13,399.00 
Miscellaneous Income .........cccccecscccccccecsssesees 621.64 

133,078.42 
Expenses 
PN 6. 600:5 040450560005 C OKO REST ACE ESSA DOS GREE OR 67,679.94 
Provision for possible losses on mortgages........+eeeeee eee 14,356.30 
ee OPER EEC CT CTE ET COC CORES ETE T RTT ES eee 6,327.90 88,364.14 
44,714.28 
Add: 

Excess of proceeds over book value on disposition of United _ 

States Government Securities ..........0ce eee eee gees 3,272.65 
Adjustment of reserve for loss on mortgage certificates.... 4,000.00 

7 272.65 
Less: Excess of book value over proceeds of real estate sold.. 2,360.80 4,911.85 
Net Amount added to Fund during year...ccceeeeeeeeees ee 449.626. 
Balance of Fund, January 1, 1942....60.- cece rere ete eeeees 4,397,112.4 
Balance of Fund, December 31, 1942—4Exhibit “‘C”....... $4,446.738.59 


* Deduct 


ee 








ments of 1942 was Ilenry Cassidy’s success in 
twice obtaining personal letters from Russia’s 
Josef Stalin in response to questions submitted 


Kent Cooper's 


the volunteers abroad by way of Africa during 
1942; Murlin Spencer, William F. Boni, and 
Dean Schedler, on the Australian-New 


November 7, all key points swung instantly 
into action, paying rich dividends in the 
marked superiority of AP coverage on the 
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continued from page 22 





full recovery Haugland fulfilled his own wish 
to return to his job at the front. 

Under the leadership of veteran campaigners 
like Ed Kennedy in Africa, Preston Grover 
in India and Walter Clausen at Honolulu, 
staff men in the front-lines recorded a wealth 
of human interest details of soldier and sailor 
life, as well as the smash stories. Charles 
McMurtry, badly burned from the effects of a 
bomb blast, came back to Honolulu with a 
U. S. Navy task force to describe one of the 
most exciting naval battles of the Solomons 
campaign. Dan Deluce, on home leave after 
another brilliant job of reporting in the Burma 
campaign, returned to the wars by way of 
London at the end of the year. 

Outstanding among the enterprising achieve- 


in writing. Of such transcendent interest were 
Stalin’s responses, conveyed before and after 
the “Second Front” was opened in Africa, that 
the AP made Cassidy’s dispatches available 
to news agencies at home and abroad. De- 
veloped as a result of the initial suggestion 
made by a New York cable desk editor, Harry 
Montgomery, the now famous Stalin-Cassidy 
correspondence added to the record for AP 
team-work which stimulated the entire organ- 
ization. 

Perhaps no better proof of this team-work 
could be cited than that executed in connec- 
tion with coverage of the year’s No. 1 story 
for Americans, the invasion of North Africa. 
In London, Washington and New York, ad- 
vance preparations were made in_ strictest 
secrecy. Four members of the London staff 
and two from New York comprised the re- 
portorial force assigned to accompany the 
troops. When the story broke Saturday night, 


effectiveness of preparations notably made by 
Bob Bunnelle, chief of the London bureau, 
and J. M. Roberts, foreign news editor, in 
New York. First dispatch from Allied 
GHQ was by AP’s Wes Gallagher. 

Calling the roll, among those who also con- 
tributed during all or part of the year to 
AP’s war coverage on the various fronts, 
there were: John Moroso and J. Norman 
Lodge, both on Atlantic Fleet assignments, the 
former accompanying the North African ex- 
pedition, and the latter transferring to the 
South Pacific, where he obtained several 
striking stories; Wes Gallagher, William B. 


Guinea fronts; Reilly O'Sullivan, who shifted 
from Turkey to China; William McGaffin, 
China and India; Thomas Yarbrough, Eugent 
Burns, Olen Clements, Wendell Webb, Norman 
Bell, and Jack Rice, photographer, all of 
whom did outstanding jobs of reporting Naval 
task force and air bombardment expeditions; 
Eddy Gilmore, who teamed with Henry Cassidy 
in Russia; Edwin Shanke, shifted from Lon- 
don to Stockholm; William Worden, Alaska 
Leo Branham and Rice Yahner, London 
staffers who handled special field assignments. 
Six Prisoners of Axis 

Still interned, in the Far East, were R. P 

Cronin Jr. and Russell Brines, of the Manila 


King, Russell Landstrom, Nolan Norgaard, a 
and Harold V. Boyle, reporters, and Harrison _ staff. Taylor Henry and Mel Mot we 
Roberts, photographer, assigned to the African immobilized in Vichy France. Still a prions 


“Second Front’; Paul K. Lee, Joseph Morton, 
E. Harry Crockett, Clyde Farnsworth, 
Thoburn Wiant, Donald Whitehead, George 
Tucker and Frank Lee Martin, all joining 


of the Italians, along with Larry Allen, 
G. H. P. Anderson, British-born staffer wh 
was taken prisoner in 1941 in North Afric 

The New York cable desk’s swift 4 
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keenly interpretive contributions to the African 
coverage typified outstanding _performances 
thoroughout the year in furnishing analytical 
as well as vital background material on the 
war’s developments. With hundreds of thou- 
grids of words, daily, pouring into New 
York by cable and radio, heavy responsibility 
devolved upon the staff to scrutinize and 
coordinate the mass of material from which 
the foreign report was produced. Mistakes 
were made but not for lack of a singleness of 
purpose and the keenest determination on the 
part of every man to maintain the objectivity 
and integrity of the news report. The record 


testifies to the success of these efforts, on 
the whole, and reflects the confidence of 
se) ** * 


members in the job done. 

Three factors dominated Washington’s news 
coverage, as the nation’s capital became the 
focal point for most news breaks as well as 
news or photo problems on the home scene. 
These elements were (1) first breaks on 
stories or Communiques concerning America’s 
participation in the major fighting; (2) the 
tremendous mushrooming of government 
agencies, laws and regulations dealing with 
the domestic fronts; and (3) the complexities 
with which the gathering and use of news 
became involved under censorship. 

Consistently, Washington’s swift-moving, 
expertly-directed staff maintained superiority 
over all competitive opposition in the coverage 
of major news developments. On_ military 
and naval news, distinguished jobs of report- 
ing and writing were turned in by John High- 
tower, Dick Turner, William Frye and Edward 
Bomar, now a major on special War Depart- 
ment duty. To Sterling Green and William 
Needham, now an Army lieutenant, go much 
of the credit for handling with both skill and 
darity the multiplicity of news having to do 
with price fixing, rationing, production and 
manpower. 

Jack Bell and Harold Oliver shared re- 
portorial accolades on other capital news fronts 
and Douglas Cornell had the novel experience 
of covering a transcontinental Presidential 
tour of war centers under censorship restric- 
tions which permitted nothing to be published 
until the chief executive was back safe in 
the White House. 

Profoundly shocking to the Washington 
staff, as well as the service as a whole, was 
the death of beloved Brian Bell, chief of 
bureau, in June. Under the leadership of 
Paul Miller, installed as the new bureau 
chief, with Wm. Beale, continuing as news 
editor, the staff maintained its high standards 
in both news and newsphoto production. Ex- 
emplifying this was the characteristic efficiency 
with which the national elections, marked by 


the biggest political over-turn in a dozen 
years, were rounded up. 
Throughout a year marked by multiple 


conflicts and complications, the AP exerted 
leadership in helping member newspapers to 
solve news and newsphoto problems, besides 
bending every possible effort to keep them 
adequately informed on matters vitally con- 
cerning their operations. 


Domestic News and Features 

With the war dominating news reports, 
every effort was made to obtain an adequate 
supply of readable domestic news and special 
features, particularly news of human interest 
and non-war character. Having in mind the 
elects of curtailed delivery schedules, fewer 
and earlier editions, movement of both day 
and night budgets has been speeded. Stories 
have been trimmed and secondary eliminated 
to keep the main trunk wires in readiness at 
all times to move the biggest news with 
maximum effectiveness. 

Financial Editor Claude 
to keep members intimately informed on a 
subject vital to their interests, newsprint. 
Jagger made trips to Canada and Washington, 
thoroughly acquainting himself with and _ re- 
Porting on all phases of the situation. Addi- 
tionally, in support of both public and mem- 


Jagger undertook 


ver interest, the AP aided notably in the 
Successful newspaper scrap drive with a 
Steady, stimulating flow of news stories, 


features and roundups. Aiding Jagger in 
the team-work marking this project were James 
Marlow, of the New York financial staff, and 
George Grimes, managing editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald and one of the prime movers 
of the famous “Nebraska Plan” for scrap 
tollection under newspaper auspices. 

The “AP-Special” service supplements, in- 
‘rprets and anticipates the spot news cover- 
%e. Outstanding among its fixed features 
ae the sports columns by Hugh Fullerton 
Jr. and Whitney Martin, the “Business 
Today” column by James Marlow and George 
Zielke, and the war analysis columns by 
Ritke Simpson and DeWitt Mackenzie. The 
latter added strikingly to his reportorial ac- 
‘omplishments in a tour taking him to the 
ee battle areas of Europe, Africa and 
Asia, 


An important improvement in AP-S_ pro- 
ution this year was the stepup of transmission 





of copy and pictures for Sunday members 
Irous of having material as much as two 

Weeks in advance of publication. Especially 
amerthy, in the field of exclusives, was 
€ story-and-sketch series done by Clayton 
t, famous aviation artist and World 

at I ace, based on a round trip flight to 

Conspicuous staff work on assign- 


1943 


ments taking them to many parts of the U. S. 
and Canada, was done by Miss Sigrid Arne 
and Howard Blakeslee, science editor. 

The newsphoto service quickly geared it- 
self during 1942 for the most comprehensive 
picture coverage possible on all war fronts. 
Despite numerous wartime restrictions, this 
coverage was achieved and distributed con- 
sistently faster than any competitor. At 
the same time, notwithstanding rising produc- 
tion and staff costs, the job was done within 
the income of the newsphoto service. 

Early in the year, to meet emergency con- 
ditions, a still picture pool proposed by the 
War and Navy Departments was organized 
to cover the major war theatres. Participants, 
besides AP, were Acme, International News- 
photos, and Life magazine. Based on a pooling 
of photographer manpower and _ production, 
the arrangement was agreed upon as the best 
means of obtaining the most possible news 
pictures from the most possible fronts. At 
year’s end, each participant had seven camera 
men on foreign assignments. Pool arrange- 
ments called for simultaneous access to all 
spot news pictures from all pool-designated 
areas, plus access to the product of the com- 
parable newsreel pool, and the maintenance 
by each pool participant of its photographers 
in the field. 

AP Newsphoto staffers on foreign assign- 
ments were: Harrison Roberts, Northwest 
Africa; Weston Haynes, North Africa; Her- 
bert White, Middle East; Edward Widdis, 
Australia and New Guinea; Jack Rice and 
Murray Befeler, Honolulu; and Clarence 
Hamm, Alaska. Frank Noel, now chief 
photographer in New York, came back from 
India early in the year after surviving the 
bombing of Singapore and a ship torpedoing. 

In addition to the heavy volume of news- 
photo copy from pool and official sources on 
Allied operations, AP newsphoto service also 
provided—exclusively, for the most part— 
many pictures from Axis-occupied areas, ob- 
tained through neutral sources. Notable beats 
were scored on first pictures of the German 
occupation of Vichy France and first pictures 
from the German side of the Stalingrad 
front. 

Wartime curtailments in the nation’s sports 
program were reflected in a reduced volume 
of coverage in this specialized field. Major 
events such as baseball’s world series re- 
tained their high pitch of public interest, 
however, and there was no _ reduction in 
1942 in the number of members taking special 
racing, baseball and football services. 

War Hampers Traffic Dept. 

War-time restrictions on wire facilities and 
use of materials, plus a noticeable manpower 
shortage, somewhat hampered traffic depart- 
ment operations, with indications at year-end 
that the impact would be more drastic in 
1943. 

New teletype sets could not be obtained dur- 
ing the year, except for a few delivered in 
January and February, and it also was im- 
possible to purchase through normal channels 
many replacement and repair parts. How- 
ever, through the vigorous efforts of the 
New York shop, headed by C. H. McDonald, 
we were able to obtain required materials and 
parts from sources never before tapped. Com- 
prehensive rebuilding and remodelling of tele- 
type equipment in service, reallocation of 
sets and the loyal cooperation of the field 
force enabled us to supply equipment where 
needed. A small reserve stock also was built 
up by this means. 

Especially meritorious administrative work 
was recorded by Traffic Bureau Chiefs L. E. 
Paris in New York, Tom Gard in San Fran- 
cisco, G. A. Francis in Dallas, Hf. D. Smith 
in Albany and D. F. Moss in New Haven. 
Others were equally resourceful but those 
mentioned solved particularly aggravated 
problems. 

Inability to obtain additional Wirephoto 
receivers, due to lack of critical materials re- 
quired for their construction, prevented ex- 
pansion in this method of delivering the News- 
photo service. 

Expansion of the .\ P radio listening post 
activities, to solve problems resulting from 
dislocation of normal communications facilities, 
proved a vital aid to fast news delivery. It is 
evident that we shall depend to an ever-in- 
creasing extent upon this adjunct. 

There was a marked trend toward expan- 
sion of services received by members. Pony 
members transferred to leased wires and 
leased wire points supplemented service by 
extending hours of operation beyond the 
normal trend. There also was an unpre- 
cedented overtime use of regular facilities, 

Despite the continuing decline in the num- 
ber of newspapers published in U. S., AP 
membership suffered but a small loss during 
1942. Largely as a result of suspensions and 
mergers, 22 daily newspaper memberships 
were discontinued while 20 new daily members 
were elected, a net loss of two. Four weekly 
members discontinued while two were added. 

great importance to the association, a 
decision by the United States district court 
at Los Angeles sustained entirely the validity 
of the membership contract provision that a 


member breaching the agreement is liable 
for payment of 104 weeks’ assessments. 
While the defaulting member’s obligation 


(Continued on page 79) 





ANPA Delegates 


We'll be looking forward to 
seeing you in the ONA suite 
at the Waldorf — Suite 2104. 


ON B—here to stay! 


wat baby—ONA was born in 1940—the OVER- 
SEAS NEWS AGENCY has matured with amaz- 
ing rapidity, has captured the imagination (and con- 
tracts) of editors and publishers all over the U. S., 














Canada and Latin America. It is accepted as a reliable 
specialist in international affairs, with the accent on the 
occupied countries. 


Among the many newspapers which have dis- 
covered the value of the ONA news and feature 
service are these: 


Boston Globe New York Post 
Christian Science Monitor New York Times Buffalo Evening News 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Newark Star-Ledger Montreal Gazette 
Philadelphia Record Richmond Times-Dispatch Toronto Star 
Youngstown Vindicator Watertown Times Milwaukee Journal 
Emporia Gazette Poughkeepsie New Yorker Providence Journal 
Springfield Union Fall River Herald Dallas Morning News 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Chicago Times 


N addition to a daily news file (laid down either by air- 
mail or wire) of strictly exclusive copy, ONA puts out 
feature columns by Harold J. Laski (London) Fletcher 
Pratt and Donald Bell (New York) Norman Soong 
(Chungking) Carl Hartman (Washington) and others. 


OVERSEAS NEWS AGENCY 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Bureaus: London Buenos Aires Berne 


Jerusalem 


Here’s the pix, Mr. Dillon 


Last week ONA received the following welcome note from Walter 
S. Dillon, managing editor of the Reading (Pa.) Eagle: 


Mexico City 





"The Fletcher Pratt column has proved 
to be one of our most popular features. 
We should like to embellish the Pratt 
column with a one-half col. cut of the 
author. Will you be good enough to 
forward to us promptly a good photo- 


graph of Mr. Pratt?" 





FLETCHER PRATT 
ONA Military Expert 


The Reading Eagle is not the only enthusiastic Pratt fan. Fletcher 
Pratt's daily column of war analysis (The War Today) is being fea- 
tured by such newspapers as the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS, 
BOSTON GLOBE, PHILADELPHIA RECORD, NEWARK STAR- 
LEDGER, NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER, and others. 


Join the parade to Pratt. Free trial service on request. 


OVERSEAS NEWS AGENCY 


101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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March Linage Ahead 5.9%; 
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Gain for Year 





6.7% 
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By ROBERT U. BROWN 


TOTAL newspaper linage in March showed a 

gain of 5.9% bringing the increase for three 
months of 1943 over three months of 1942 to 
6.7%, according to Media Records measurements 
for 52 cities. All classifications showed gains in 
March except financial, retail and department 
store. The latter two groups registered losses 
of 4.6% and 3.5% respectively, which was due 
entirely to the fact that March, 1942, carried 
most of the heavy Easter linage with Easter 
falling April 5 whereas Easter this year comes 
April 25. 

General continued to show a healthy increase 
being 24.6% ahead of the month last year. Classi- 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 


(Compiled by ee & PUBLISHER from Media Records 
easurements) 





194: 3 1942 %of E.&P. 
Linage Linage 1942 Index 
Total - “eee | 
March 13,190,039 106,907,950 105.9 98,3 
February 198 606,607 87,943,943 108.7 102.7 
Display Only 
March .... 86,264,948 84, 932: 471 101.6 94.2 
February 73,371,801 69,752,432 105.2 99.8 
Classified 
March .... 26,925,091 142.4 
February . 32'234. 806 113.3 
Retail 
March .... 61,907,508 64,877,727 95.4 94.6 
February 52,881,278 52,190,7 101.3 102.7 
Department Store 
March .... 26,838,193 27,811,174 96.5 95.5 
February 22,008,041 21,762,293 105.7 106.5 
General 
March .... 20,261,829 16,267,971 124.6 07.5 


107. 
February 17,836,059 14,661,987 121.6 107.8 


Automotive 


March .... 2,500,194 1,937,657 129.0 46.6 
February 1 ,422,710 1,560,209 91.2 36.6 
Financial 
arch .... 1,595,417 1,849,116 86.3 82.7 
February 1,231,754 1,339,442 92.0 78. 9 





fied had a gain of 225% due mostly to Help 
Wanted, and automotive was ahead 29% which 
isn’t a fair picture because automotive in March, 
1942, was 67.2% below March, 1941. 

The Eprror & PusLisHER Index which is the 
average for the month for the last five years was 
at 98.3. Classified was ahead 42.2% of the Index 
average and general was ahead 7.5% whereas 
automotive was down to 46.6% 

For the year to date: retail was off 1.1%; de- 
partment store was ahead 2.4% general was up 
19.9%; automotive had a gain of 12.8%; classified 
was up 20.6%; and financial was down 12.6%. 
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March Linage for Principal Cities 


(Copyright 1943 by Media Records, Inc.) 
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1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Beacon Journal ..(e) 1,163,052 1,238,370 75,318 L 
Beacon Journal ......(S) 307,425 277,013 30,412 G 
Tem Daily ...ccccs0 1,163,052 1,238,370 75,318 L 
Total Sunday ........ 307,425 277,013 30,412 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,470,477 1,515,383 44,906 L 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Knickerbocker News. .(e) 570,155 467,640 102,515 G 
Times Union ....... (m) 427,108 465,981 38,873 L 
*Times Union ..... (S) 251,381 262,152 10,771 L 
Total Daily .......... 997,263 933,621 63,642 G 
Total Sunday 251,381 262,152 10,771 L 
Grand Total ....... 1,248,644 1,195,773 52,871 G 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Journal » sim) 324,754 297 323 27,431 G 
Tribune ose? 369,378 353,941 15,437 G 
Journal . 8) 52,477 80,575 28,098 L 
Total Daily .......... 694,132 651,264 42,868 G 
Total Sunday ...... 52,477 80,575 28,098 L 
Grand Total 746,609 731,839 14,770 G 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Constitution ........ (m) 556,178 551,965 4,213 G 
SEE 56.5090 00040e% (e) 795,076 824,031 28,955 L 
Constitution ........ (S) 281,508 317,026 35,518 L 
TEE. ovsneeesses (S) 329,808 336,651 6,843 L 
Tete Dahle oo sccess 1,351,254 1,375,996 24,742 L 
Total Sunday ........ 611,316 653,677 42,361 L 
Kseand Total 102. ..00 1,962,570 2,029,673 67,103 L 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
News-Post .........- (e) 1,053,003 952,801 100,202 G 
OT ee ee (m) 830,240 647,916 182,324 G 
ER 5 ine Shin. 6:ip wo te wie at (e) 1,511,190 1,284,095 227,095 G 
PAMCTICAN 2.20 cc0cee (S) sae 309 322,495 186 L 
SOT isutskanparees (S) 03,972 562,930 58,958 L 
Tete Dally ..cccc0.s 3,394,433 2,884,812  509,621G 
Total Sunday ........ 826,281 885,425 59,144 L 
Seamed Total 2... .cvece 4,220,714 3,770,237 450,477G 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
PN onnccbcesnscde Ce) 221,112 208,116 12,996 G 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Age-Herald ......... (m) 492,029 440,842 51,187 G 
pee §$0cd400000doRs (e) 729,980 685,632 44,348 G 
rr (e) 377,551 331,396 46,155 G 
eas & Age Herald.(S) 337,484 += 411,539 74,055 L 
PPT 1,599,560 41,457,870 141,690 G 
Total Sunday ........ 337,484 411,539 74,055 L 
Ee eae 1,937,044 1,869,409 67,635 G 








BOSTON, MASS. 
1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
$Kecord-American .(me) 411,599 367,303 44,296 G 
OS ROS (m&e) 694,941 624,220 70,721 G 
Herald-Traveler 
(See note) 846,056 800,524 45,532 G 
Pee cn cccvevcteevess (m) 414,596 362,937 51,659 G 
“Advertiser ........ (S) 231,139 188,455 42,684 G 
CD 600068656605.900% (S) 302,247 325,379 23,132 L 
tHerald ....ccsseees (S) 377,096 442,738 65,642 L 
BOE sbcssds i eceguae (S) 127,664 88,385 39,279 G 
Total Dally ..ccsveress 2,367,192 2,154,984 212,208 G 
Total Sunday ........ 1,038,146 1,044,957 6,811 L 
Grand Total ......... 3,405,338 3,199,941 205,397 G 
Note: Globe is sold in combination, morning and evening. 
Traveler is sold in combination with morning or Sunday 
Herald. § Record (m) is sold in combination with the 
American (e). Linage of one edition is given. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
Courier Express ..... (m) 645,567 534,712 110,855 G 
PONE 2:6.80000000006% (e) 1,270,735 1,163,116 107,619 G 
Courier Express ..... (S) 355,961 397,879 41,918 L 
Total Daily .......... 1,916,302 1,697,828  218,474G 
Total Sunday ........ 355,961 39 7,879 41,918 L 
Grand Total ......... 2,272,263 2,095,707 176,556G 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Courier ...... (See note) 738,206 733,403 4,803 G 
Note: The Courier (e) and Post (m) sold in combina- 


Courier (e) only, is given. 


eee RAPIDS, IOWA 


tion. Linage of one edition, 











TEEPE (e) 467,633 437,097 30,536 G 
ee reer (S) 91,508 110,365 18,857 L 
Total Daily .......... 467,633 437,097 30,536 G 
Total Sunday ........ 91,508 110,365 18,857 L 
Grand Total ......... 559,141 547,462 11,679 G 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Poy (m) 1,383,495 1,043,964 339,531 G 
eee rere eee ee (m) 529,868 396,577 133,291 G 
*Daily News ........ (e) 975,838 889,224 86,614 G 
Herald-American (e) 713,856 612,983 100,873G 
BED bs: Stcncobvevius (e) 481,222 498,192 16,970 L 
POOR ccnsesevavet (S) 598,276 678,428 80,152 L 
DD: <i civceeneenans’ (S) 232,496 257,106 24,610 L 
*Herald-American ....(S) 311,538 333,974 22,436 L 
BOE. 5505500000005 (S) 59,817 90,118 30,301 L 
Rete Dake occccscccs 4,084,279 3,440,940 643,339 G 
Total Sunday ........ 1,202,127 1,359,626 157,499 L 
Grand Total ..00060s< 5,286,406 4,800,566 485,840 G 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OGRE 00.05 «010s oat) 506,988 459,045 47,943 G 
Pr errs «(e) 788,840 750,963 37,877 G 
PEE nenccd sens (e) 839,750 795,075 44,675 G 
co arr (S) 479,318 534,255 54,937 L 
Ud ae 2,135,578 2,005,083 130,495 G 
Total Sunday ........ 479,318 534,255 54,937 L 
Grand Total... ccccess 2,614,896 2,539,338 75,558 G 
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1943 1942 Gain or Los 
Pili ain Dealer ........ (m) 785,242 613,839 171,4036 
I — rrr rere (e) 585,807 589,731 3,924L 
Anan aancan weiner (e) 1,147,733 1,016,617 131,1166 
*+Plain Dealer ...... (S) 549,531 595,904 46,3731 
Total Daily .......... 2,518,782 2,220,187 298,956 
Total Sunday ........ 549,531 595,904 46,3731 
Grand Total ......... 3,068,313 2,816,091 252,2226 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ere ee (e) 894,806 921,969 27,1631 
ftizen .......0.0eee (e) 413,263 503,917 90, 6541 
Ohio State Journal...(m) 277,595 259,532 18,063 6 
Dispatch ..........++ (S) 277,723 293,466 15,7431 
MR. sneces-aeadwee (S) 144,916 147,285 2'3691 
ME xscteenvanrecece (w) 44,614 50,883 6,269 L 
Total Daily .......... 1,585,664 1,685,418 99,7541 
Total Sunday ........ 467,253 491,634 24,3811 
Grand Total ......... 2,052,917 2,177,052  124,1351 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
eT CLE TT (m) 752,641 703,461 49,1806 
Times-Herald ........ (e) 1,000,884 976,227 24,6576 
DE. avexecvccsaen ae 123,736 ‘coum 
TOWE: co ntacveessvecn (S) 271,954 320,801 48,8471 
Times-Herald ....... (S) 245,611 306,957 61,3461 
Total Daily .......... 1,753,525 1,803,424 49,8991 
Total Sunday ........ $17,565 627.758 11,1981 
Grand Total ......... 2,271,090 2,431,182 160.0921 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Jou ral we... eee ea ee (m) 402,448 353,674 48,7746 
erald ........ 00005 (e) 803,685 728.447 75,2880 
OE sk ksnos cessor (e) 986.307 895,934 90,3736 
Journal Herald ...... (S) 170,977 164,476 6,501.6 
News .........0e0ee (S) 199,122 176,301 22,8216 
; oe ae 
i = ee 2,192,440 1,978,055 214,385 6 
Total Sunday cat ewn ae 370,099 340,777 29,3226 
Grand Total ......... 2,562,539 2,318,832  243,7076 
— COLO. 
Rocky Mtn. News...(m) 296,583 242,518 54,0686 
_ Rare: (e) 779,903 702,819 77,084 
Rocky Mtn. News...(S) 65,591 91,327 25.7361 
DE. <ibdcatstensexs (S) 203,257 216,614 13,3571 
; igen <a 
Total Daily .......... 1,076,486 945,337 131,1496 
Total Sunday... 1... 268,848 307.941 39,0981 
Grand Total ........ 1,345,334 1,253,278 92,0566 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Register ............ (m) 375,354 327,433 47 anit 
EE © vs oxbiena oes (e) 481,682 498,858 17, ae 
Register ......00000. (S) 2077380 «#28145 —-20,768 
a 
ee 857,036 826,291 30,745 
Total Sunday ........ 207,380 228,145 20,7655 
Grand Total ......... 1,064/416 1,054,436 _9, 980 
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FOR APRIL 
17, 1943 
March Lina 
- nage for Princi Cc " 
e,@e 
DETROIT, MICH. incipal Iti 
1943 as 
Times wesc reece 1942 Gai = I 
Free Press .----> oat Pr 903,747. 717,862 ge or Loss NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BE ea ncenewshens: 882.946 642, 85,885 G —— 
Me niingicne? (e) 1,593,875 1 ergy 240,142 G OE vecnnwesk 1943 1942 Gair M 
mage stsesssre* (S$) 481092 288,301 335,574 G Star os eeeeseeeeee Ae) 101.162 915,671 , pope UNCIE, IND. 
SE cxreehieneyas (S 880 239, IRE «= ill ale el a i > 1943 
jimkene ) 528,906 ,106 9.774G DE ces --(e) 651,519 hd byt 26,558 G PHONE sceenes 1942 G: 
439106 98774G (S) 371. 670,247 18.72 a... -.(e) 378.01 Gain or Loss 
Total Daily ; 35,589 L T , 371,432 413,144 8,728 L Nae ani cae vaca (m) »013 422,294 44 
ae wweawad 3,380,5 ‘otal Daily . , 41,712 L Cindiacecuwens S 346,329 38 .281 L 
Total Sunday ........ 1125 po 2,618,967 761,601G Total oo TA leeds 2,368,554 2,265,2 -«(S) 110,328 ep ot 33,688 L 
Grand Total . ,878 1,17 . Y cocce 2,265,233 Totz . 2,044 
oesneces 4'506'446 3° 2,378 46.500 L Grand Total vee 371,432 4 103,321 G Total Daily 31,716 L 
tia | re 2,739,986 13,144 41,712L Total Sunday ........ 724,342 8 
. 5.101 G (986 2,678,377 61. | oly seat 02,311 77,969 
Herald ULUTH, MINN JACKSO nee ~ anne g3¢'670 | 944°38s stale L 
News Tribune «+. fe) 412,883 385,711 26 — (m) ge ge NAS gale aie 5 
lews-Trit abd 741 : Tae. eeeperererest 81, 7 
s-Tribune ....... (S) 113,304 aee'eas 23,118 G Times Unies ..... -(e) 312849 tet 23,705 L Banner HVILLE, TENN. 
Total Daily ..... ’ 12,684 L ee eshitliay ai (S) 208'054 rig ty: 7,764 L Tennessean os eeeceees (e) 637,210 $47,216 
fed Sunday ........ 704.224 654.334 Total Daily Bocce 5216s Tennessean... ‘Tlam) 6145695 216 —_—89,994G 
Grand Total ......... 113,304 125,988 49,890 G Total Sunday ........ 1,093,911 1,125,380 31,469 : weet cece (S) 298,956 a ae 
cetas 817,528 780,322 7 ,684 L Grand Total ......... 208.054 260.218 31,469 L Total Daily 260,601 38,355 G 
= pane. te ae eee 1,301,965 1,385,598 $2,164 L Total Sundas waasies 1,251,779 1,055,276 196,503 
83,633 2 wrand Tot: eto esien 298.9 ore . G 
Lec Post antnnOnen (ny 386,850 . 356,112 Jersey Journal —— CITY, N. J. ME wc enevees 1.380.758 1315°877 Ry G 
nell &} 409, 633 381,609 20708 G weeows (e) 407,122 336,123 70,999 G NEWARK, N. J 234,858 G 
, Pex. 2,492 : , JOH aide ! Star-L educsiiinaa 
Total Daily 39,396 L Trit NSTOWN, P edge : 
Total “ee Cer 796 5 Pa cco ti Fg EEE ¢ . PA. Wane Aco (m) 453,7 © 
Grand — 796 08 ee 6S wn nese’ as ag OO, A OURS cata ciuasexeen (ey 1,3881088 1,239.207 118811 G 
9091599 890, 2 39,396 L n). Linage of one edit — = ‘combination ‘ 4,903 G Star-Ledger ........ (S) 180.602 244° 7 118,811G 
90,213 edition, T TE... lll a aialllla (S) 44.072 
ERIE. PA 19,386 G , Tribune (e) only, is giv ocrat + 84,197 103,823 ane L 
Dispatch Herald . e KN — en. Ee a he 3 5: ¥ 626 L 
Tim henna 430,206 455,112 2 Journal .... OXVILLE, TENN. Gola oe Soaehens ery 1,673,753 138,034G 
Dispatch Hi ‘ 507.420 523, 24,906 L News-Sentinel ...... (m) 2 otal .... 264.799 "347,895 83.096 L 
pa erald . (Ss 523,243 s-Sentinel i 2.076.5 7,895 83,09 
Total D KS) 142349 223517880826 L Journal a. eceeesee 43 | Sacant Pere ng a 2,076,386 2,021,648 54'938G 
otal Daily ... = : ’ News-Sentinel ....... 5 104,4 cor 161,868 G ae 
Total Sunday ........ 937, 626 s-Sentinel ....... (S) 135 71 =: 187,552 Sheer NEW HAVE 
G Yovcvevece 142. 978,355 40.7 , 075 143,391 - ] N, CONN 
wand Total ....cc.0. 1.079 ete , 223,175 peyind t Ber Daily “a : 8,316 L ne Courier .....(m) ian . 
viii ,201,530 nGeO 2 Fotal Sunday ........ 819.889 SF  seanuaenend > 272,422 248,903 P 
EVANSVI 121,555 L nee they MS yo BG Register... see esses fc) 693,941 oa. 6s 
oo -:*: (m) —_ : ie 1,089438 1,089.98] 30316 L Total D 0S) T3240 Te0oao 48791 L 
Peebles : 604,847 611.2 pte 516L otal Daily ... = ; , ’ 
tee eeeees .273 Totz tteeee 56 . 
Cosier & Press..... AS 633,306 648,785 6,426 L as LOS ANGELES, CALIF Ee Sunday nia $6 363 952,958 yr 
) 150,302  190°453 a ae eer (m) oanees . Teal... ‘ 134.248 180 040 em G 
5 = - ’ aati Meuattiiacens , Oe RE tS 100,612 , J» . 
Total oe dsioseaes 1,238,153 1,260,058 Pty — Express ee eet 1001770 228806 NEW pili oc: 
P OUNGAY «erecere en 207 200,05 * ig eke ie aa aan ae P 66 , 228.584 G 
Grand Total ......... 1 Ppt 190.453 aa ea L oe (d) pepo Stes 189,001 G . ORLEANS, LA. 
6 388,455 1,450,511 62,056 L que $78138 480192 2084 E Item Biapene ..-->. Se eae 
‘a ALL RIVER, MASS. Total Daily 414,385 483,102 68717 L Times pero: shed me 637300 670,010 31143 G 
pancacrwd (e) 425,168 414,700 Total Sunday mewbaaes 3.630.868 2,845,506 a States — & a ’ 524,284 103,616 G 
10,468 G Grand Total ......... 892,52 . 785,362 G verre GD) 4 P 
tal 3 9 
FLIN . are 963,294 707 09,673 555.885 
Journal T, MICH. "tg $9539) 3.808800 714°501G a 2 555,885 146,212 L 
lial aaa (e) 816,289 SIG otal Sunday ....---. 2,266,634 2,110,979 
Se ceanstinaaeinss 1289 79 ‘obi =~ slaemaamdaice 110,879 155 
(S) 170,035 gd 16,602G Courier Journ: LOUISVILLE, KY. Grand Total ......... , 409,673 | 555,885 rg G 
me Daily .. 3 527 18,292 L Times urnal ....(m) 763,440 7 2,676,307 2,666,764 tae 
coeeccece Sve ee erence ’ 37,02 > : , 7 
a wy beh wating py aged 16.602 G Courier Journal ..... ( cs pit apes oaa'sae — G NEW Y 
OP wsadapies 986,324 pony ee $a Total Daily _ 329,594 — 383,578 33.984 L Tints ‘ ORK, N. ¥. 
, ’ Cet Guaien 1,641,808 erald Tribune ..... m) 934,199 
ion oe Total, Sanday’... “Sas.s04 \"38nars $3984 News vvevs-ccccctm) 936497 sss) Sagar c 
} zette ..... T WAYNE, IND. ae 971,4 " ,984 _  - pReerieoetee 45 23,553 188,797 G 
| Ee Re caus (e) a 382.067 21.441 71,402 1,977,318 5'916 + oe (m) 319.985 1,001,567 65.110 L 
azette...... & 258370 estes 214416 Union I MANCHESTER, N. H + Bost seen con «fe SURES a 6s 
Total Dail <n 245,142 10.272 I ~~ Leader ..(See note) . 4 . es eeeee : i “ k ts me 471.694 439.1 43,694 G 
Tot es nes 1152489 1.151.249 1.240 ; oumnsin ee we), TR StO , 206.)93 |. 226087 ee TD =. ee tien | aie 
rand Total ......... 234,870 245,142 1,240 G is shown. mly. Linage of one editio “i (e) sold in Herald Tribune .... (S) re 758,227 87.840 - 
+ 1,387,359 1,396,391 et: L n, Union (m) only News Tribune ....(S) $38'394 payne: 266.978 F 
FOKT WORT — M . ee. (S) 475. 672,588 37.194 L 
Mirror ......+.. ; ‘602 1194 L 
Getskgam scm) MBS ae Commer) Appeal «(md 735960 Ws asian (3) OSD Met “sea 
ee seeses ’ 9,449 Press-Scimits , 785,960 fae 224 «344, 340 G 
fetieesan 23 Ce) @poane 635,529 §3.273¢ ae cai AS) GSE Sagas | htege Fetal Sontag” ee 
teteee t 14,8 eae F je 520 19° ,696 G 4 Sunday ........ .259, ' 
ia i (S) 160,862 210'821 4 ond Total Daily ‘ 2 419,500 100,298 L ae ae oe Bee 3927 978 745,641 G 
5 1,257,834 1,209.8 =. _ Sunday sian cet ae ae «rh 31066,496 8.242.286 424,210 G 
Grand Yorererees 160.862 210. 35. 47,9 Grand Total ......... 9,202 419,50 50,768 G NE ” 
WOE cs ciivex 1.418.696 1 pay oH 49°999 "* 843613 Leslee of seeze «| Easle W YORK CITY (BROOKLYN) 
bias 1,960 L —. ie > San s 
a FRESNO, CALIF. : oe MIAMI, FLA. Mi evedctadacieni (S) Tdene 454,358 $0,704 G 
tenant ccce! (e) 431,389 40 News | geeecceeeeeees (m) 807,392 836,788 2 Total Daily . 841 28,213 L 
nee a> ise tee waar ~ abc: Mee py le ey Total Daily .....-.--. $08,063 454,3 
Grand Total — 25:248 #1348L °° °° seen 298,270 pop EN hh Grand Total ......... 143,628 71 Bal 50,704 G 
er et eee a - ees 9778 ? sete eeee . , 
GLENS og — 12,907 G F ner Daily aoe _158.815 30.726 r om 626,199 72491 t 
’ 2 otal S SS lapel 1,403.7 ——$¥——_  — . » 
PatStar.....(See not FALLS, N. Y. Grand Total 22.0222. = ae eet NIAGARA FALLS, W. Y. 
OTE: Post- ote) 329,867 Ye amen 1,790,144 2,04 ¢ ee oe es (e) 5 e 
(). Linage of Star (m) sold in comt 70,176 40,309 I 040,267 250,123 L 569,380 517,388 51.9 
»mb s 909 L, , vere 51,992G 
af Ry MN yD iy BE MILWAUKEE, WIS. OAKLAND, CAL ici 
tins HARRISBURG » is given. ae ens (m) 488.465 39 Post-Enquirer . IF. 
atriot ..... . PA. as... (ine Geen) (e) 1,501 2,954 95.511G Whee .......... -(e) 529,50 
Telegraph 722220000! (m) 470,814 51 aaa Mas eee eG eens ..-...---- “) Hens fia ieine 
os my agagie sigone —az.aqpy ‘our Eeceina sae . & ice s 2 =e 195,733 G 
a , aro seg ’ 52G T a = ’ 801 G 
ioe 828,74 . Total D 488.258 314.870 29°13 L Fr ne, tha — 
d mday ..... 746 966,908 13 T ee 615 L ‘otal Sunday 1,506,270 1,212.2: 
_- iieeaaae mm ts 8,163 L Total Sunday ....... 1,989,650 1,689,119 Grand Total ./......: eae neue itene 
att: - News (e)' arti 828,746 966,908 138,162 jrand Total eee 711,887 732,550 pa aes 1,736'529 1.4 ‘458 13.801G 
% the Patriot (m). carries the same amount > 138,162 L Note: Milwaukee P. a 2,701,537 2,421,669 no 663 I. °o 428,686 307,843G 
of advertising ost suspended May 23 oats S ia KLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
7 a ahoman ‘ ad 
—_ HARTFORD, CON MINNEAPO pea laabebetette (m) 464 
feo CCCCon eee be N. Tribune ... LIS, MINN. Ok te tecereeecees (e e 1956 393,807 
ou eevee eens (m) | 396,576 | 385,852 10.724 G Star Jour 02 (m) 385,560 336,286 lahoman "|... ‘a ieee aaae 71,149 G 
ibe Saree (S) 274,325 1,021,229 69367 G [eters tape e) 844'998 766. 49,274G Total Dai : 236,490 48,79 
otal Daily 325 346,266 Sroat L GUGM. -cccccsanse ce! &$§ 296,586 ogo 78,613 G Total oma SSS SERS 1,035,027 ee 
hnwbas i ga hal 3 9 8 , Sunday ... aes ¢ , 2 “ 
Tol Sunday .++ 1,487,672 1,407,08 Total Dail 42.237 388332 «13098 L Gent Tad ........: 187'697 506490 aa POOL 
a Totes 274 ,407,081 80.591G T reaches “ ee ae re ee 1,222'72 490 48.7 
otal ,325 91G otal S -- 1,527 —— 22,724 1,11 793 L, 
errr 1761997 1 sieaee 71,941 I Grand — = 527,144 1,489,170 37,974 ¢ 118837 103/887 G 
° , J : ’ 4 ran el ae iaige a 3 ‘¢ p 3 7 aad 
Nasa HEMPSTEAD TOWN, _— weit atc 1,869,381 1844'302 248706 World’ Herald es 
—d Review &S L. f. M nee 24.879 G World Herald ...... (e) 638 
t erald > 248 
sahara ar(e) 326,863 343,237 16,374 L Bee oo + esos —"s CALIF. . TONS) 2261685. 251745285060 1 
pl 194,929 16378 - 314,634 otal Dail ; ,060 L 
598 G , 317,628 7 T WY .ceeees 
Chroni HOUSTON 2,994 L otal Sund: s+» 638,248 
BM evs encces venga ae MONTREAL, CANADA Grand Total 222 226,685 | (eee 
de cesses) 988A 7M 61006 Ta Presse. ae : AO = Callas le ’ 
Pes eRe tela (m) 473,302 Ad 61,034G Pasette Pan Rta = 1,001,108 1,044,086 edition (e) Wesel Slerele sold oa . 816,086 py i 
Guia (e)  448,8 14,367 41,065 L WIRE cascccens. m) 454,301 °413; 42,978 L y is shown. nination. Linage of 
Post eat « * 22 439 La P eer) ,170 one 
semantic es (S) 253.22 489 9,333 6 atrie eaeie 929, 035 981,451 41,131 G 
—eian rg gg338G Herald eee, ie 131,075 124210 6868 PEORIA, ILL 
Daily . 793 37,234 L I gid cuhbania 3,765 159.8 865G Journal ‘ , sec 
Getal, Sunday" 1,860,295 1,830,993 io ee 20 ee en <1 tie... Oe © 
—~ Seema rot Total Dai ’ 2o8s) 22718 §=1812G = fournal eceneaeseess ‘e) 927980 «SiZase | akaaoT 
: 9.293083 2,370°801 107° 020 L. yest Daily ee od me 3,097 L Star nscript ..(S) 183149 512,130 84,380 L 
silat ae ue. Tiggane Byaaze Saas L Tota Dally. (S) 80, 190761 7,612 L 
nd Total .. 202,659 207.6 "33,456 L Cee nes 396 131,818 2L 
phemnes 2,891,943 2 93 ,624 4.965 L otal Daily . ~ 51,422 L 
930,364 38,421 L — Sunday <isteeoaaisas 1,058,051 1,164,9 
ae eee Te" tae “Mees Neem 1 
321/396 1,487,321 1630925 L 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. TULSA, OKLA. 

1943 1942 Gain or Loss 1943 1942 Gain or Loss 1943 1942 Gain or Low 
tEvening Bulletin ...(e) 1,406,326 1,187,016 219,310G = Union ............. (m) 667,542 505,661 161,881G —‘ Tribune 661,456 569,308  92,14¢ 
Inquirer .....-.s00¢ (m) 1,272,417 1,017,694  254,723G Tribune-Sun ........ (e) 956,754 797,574 159,180G World 587,660 515,751 71/909 
UG 55 3.43 wan ns'csases (e) 420,001 377,859 42,142G Union .........+0+s (S) 283,341 328,993 45,652L World 214,190 321,369 107,179 
SS ere (m) 722,701 622,178 100,523G see Rs 
Inquirer ....-..++++- (S) 534,642 578,243 43,601 1. TE EE oc xcdcceves 1,624,296 1,303,235 321,061G , © Renee 1,249,116 1,085, oH 164,087 ¢ 
Oe ee (S) 322,816 401,866 . 79,050 L Total Sunday ........ 283,341 328,993  45,652L Total Sunday ........ 214,190  321,3 107,179, 

: Grand "TW icacuses 1,907,637 1,632,228  275,409G Grand Total ..ccscics 1,463,306 1,406, 4 56,8786 
Total Daily .......... 3,821,445 3,204,747 616,698 G 
Total Sunday ........ 857,458 980, 2,651 L 
Gent Taal ......... 4,678,903 4,184,856 494,047 G oe SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. UNION CITY, N. J 
Nore: Evening Public Ledger was dicontinued. Not in a vtteeeeees pig pe tigte oe pon fpe Hudson Dispateh (im) pre P ae , 
: : : . srs » ‘ “2 er ° a $ 225, ; Ss s ooeegll 2,882 7,060 65,82 
included in Tetal Daily or Grand Total Call- Bulletin §81'826 $32'481 49°348 G 7,06! 95,8226 
PITTSBURGH, PA . OE ooeeee Sozseo ase | 47296 L WASHINGTON, D. C 
ws *Chronicle ) . 4 2 1 ve . 
Sun-Telegraph ...... (e) 750,092 757,871 7,7791. Examiner ........... (S) 383,637. 443,433 59,7961  Times-Herald (daily) 1,022,661 819,173 20 
Post-Gazette ........(m) 645,746 585,127 60,619 G glia nel Pere "643621 1173 3,488 G 
SE ena toenanesata (e) 1,171,203 1,128,957 42,246 G Total Daily .......... 2,528,945 2,067,057 461,888 G Post. entra (mm) seo'eer saesa | sree 
*Sun-Telegraph ..... (S)  '364,292 “398,752 34,460 L Total Sunday .......- $86,187 693,219 107.0321. Star .....sessseevees (e) 1,596,114 1,473:211 12°99 
TPress  .eseeeeeeeees (S) 379,806 454,266 74,460 L Grand Total .....0... 3,115,132 2,760,276  354,856G Time s-Herald ...... (S) 320,356 362,730 42,3745 
Total Daily .......... 2,567,041 2,471,955 95,086 G SCHENECTADY. N. Y _ Spee Raha ee ry 3} tet 528, as 12b78L 
Total Sunday ........ 744,098 853,018 108,920 L sons oo a “A ° bod ies mi, S) 439,993 548,382 _ 108,389 
and ‘ _— oe 3,3 324,973 3,834 L 1aze © seen ween eees ee 37/95, V29G i 1. 
Grand Total 3,311,139 3,324,97 13,85 Union Star ..........(e) $07,736 576,143 68,407 L Fo on SPEER SEES be ot erred 21,0036 
iene i: Cnn 4 - ae SHRED R20 = ’ 197,994 ,506L 
PORTLAND, ORE. ‘Total Daily .......... 1,092,959 1,152.043 59,084 I. Grand Total ......... 5,146,494 4,870,097 — 276,397¢ 
Oregonian ......55. (>) tied pao 4 ——_ n Grand Total ......... 1,092,959 1,152,043 59,084 L. 
Jourmal ....-cccccese e) ! ‘ ,703 G 
* Oregonian ‘\asnha@e (S) 379,879 363,005 16,874 G SCRANTON, PA. WESTCHESTER COUNTY MACY GROUP 
yJournal ....-+.-++++ (S) 188,245 179,071 9,174G Co eee (m) 421 141 478,632 57,491 L oe ool sis oo aaeee 105771 
Total Daily ........++ 1,725,317 1,377,576 347,741G = Times: .....4..020+5. (e) 572,203 664,604 92.4011. New Bethe Cecndard 25:90 418,954 103,0581 
Total Sunday ........ 568,124 542,076 ‘26,048 G Scrantonian ......... (S) 121,863 181,687 59,824 L Star on (e) 356,516 498.618 " 
Grand Total ......... 2,293,441 1,919,652 373,789G nd ta eg ee oe a... hinge 356,516 618 — 142,1021 
son ih se Ma ret re (e) 167,819 177,924 10 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. Total Sunday ........ 112863 181.687 59.8241 Peekskill Star... 21. (e) 168,227 202,771 3¥'suL 
Herald .........s+.€e) 222,767 Not Available pein 2 ll a i ee | 
irrytown BS .eoel@) 
manana i 6 SEATTLE, WASH. ee ee 
; nan one etaozg._Post-Intelligencer ...(m) 600,568 493.224 = 107.344.G Statesman ......... (e) 347,982 364,149 16,167 
Bulletin .......-ce06 (e) 1,081,748 1,010,625 71,123 G NE ed (e) 337,809 313,223 24.586 G White Plains A 
Journal .........008 (m) 347,326 311,647 35,679 G MN «nuh innsenis oad (e) 904,762 849,968 54,794 G Reporter Dispatch ..(e) 448,661 498,776 50,1151 
ee TTT TTT «S) 193,913 248,292 54,379 G llama ‘ ) 357,000 436,466 79,466 I. Total Dail 2,404,183 ; rT es 
. HES: wroceceueseces (s 273,135 323,678 50,543 L. ORAE LIAUY vecccccces 2, 83 2,835,204 — 430,9211 
Total Daily pesubaeed 1,429,074 1,322,272 106,802 G eusisiiie = Grand Total ......... 2,404,183 2,835,104 430,921 
Grand Total ......... 1,622,987 1,570,564 — 52,423G Total Sunday 22... 630138 "7605144 130.009 T 
READING, PA Grand Total ......... 2,473,274 2,416,559 56,715 G WICHITA, KANS. 
‘. " ee cx psccaaune (e) 565,700 511,039 
Eagle (See Note) ....(e) 600,486 607,505 7,019 L SIOUX CITY, IOWA PRE wsescemkonvn’y (m) 342,573 307°497 song 
Sr (S) 41,213 46,680 5,467 L 7 ion -Journal ..... & 334,976 32,974 2,002 G noe _rineseseseesens fe) 438,486 $i8s738 18,7336 
- Journal |.....eceee0e S) 102,880 132240 29.360 L. SCMCON oss veeecees 5) 237, 256,564 = 19,1841 
Total Daity .......... 600,486 607,505 7,019 L eaeeadie, “Cllamaiane. estima Re (S) 173,265 214.570 4 
Total Sunday .....--. 41,213 46,680 5,467 L Total Daily .......... 334.976 332.974 2.002 G ; a a 
a = bai . ir one t has ess 12 qos he Total Sunday ........ 102,880 132.240 29,360 L Total Daily eT ree 1,346,759 1,238,289 108,470¢ 
Nore: Eagle an imes (m) sold in combination. Linage Grand Total ......... 437.8 65.214 27-358 L fota MOGRF scccccee 410,645 471,134 
ot aus olla Unde GS aul to Ge. — 57856 = 465,21 dont Grand Total ..../...: 1,757°408 1,709°423 47°98; 
RICHMOND, VA SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ooaeee Tribune .........000. 3,967 732,89 28,92 
News Leader ........ (e) 814,189 837,692 23,5031. Tribune se 2 Hee i eet WORCESTER, MASS. 
Times Dispatch ..... (m) 569,457 556,608 12,849 G ; ; ceuinitianas, ‘dnie Rn iis Telegram wees e nee (m) 498,167 507,852 9,685 L 
Times Dispatch ..... (S) 247,922 306,776 58,8541. Grand Total ......... 879,214 879,423 209 I. 9 meg Post 200. bs tise oe Bod want 
ee ee eeeeeee ») 
Botal Daily .......... 1,383,646 1,394,300 10,654 I. SPOKANE, WASH ae eee ~ 
Total Sunday ........ 247,922 306,776 58,854 I . : ° ° \. o. ere 1,09 006 5 
Grand Total ......... 1,631,568 1,701,076 69,5081. Spokesman-Review - gaaess a7nees 34.141G Total Sunday peeanens 212 209 208" see 12.941 
Chronicle ..... peveece e J .159 i G rend THE siscevevis 1,308,21 32 5 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. *Spokesman-Review ..(S) 240,853 258,237 17,384 L — ” 5 155,701 ata 
) : icle 2,333 5 ; ; eas eae Eo 
Democrat & Chronicle x ae ytd 7.208 G Total Daily .....+.+-. 855.063 740.441 114.622G a YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
ata Speer D Nay * 4 . » ‘i otal Sunday ........ 85. 258,2 17,384 L indicator Telegram .(e) 755,02 82 
Democrat & Chronicle (S) 351,229 389,034 37,805 L. Grand Total ......... 1o9so16 998678 «97°298¢_—«Vindicator Telewram CS) 191°763 329,666 Feu 
Total Daily .......... 1,617,515 1,568,040  49,475G ————- en 
Total entey ge meee es 351.229 389,034 37,805 I. SYRACUSE, N. Y. Ce TO: csincicsincs 946,792 1 053,669 106,8771 
Grand Total ........- 1,968,744 1,957,074 11,670 G Herald-Journal ...... (e) 775,816 942,631 166,815 L FIGURES SUPPLIE 
Post-Standard ...... (m) 572,358 382,987 189,371 G IED BY PUBLISHERS 
ROCKFORD, ILL. pHerald American ...(8) 285.498 278.172 7,326 G Bronx, N. Y. 
' - he > 897 » Ve 
Register-Republic ...(e) 608,639 $85,343 23,296 NEE ans hons eS ee Bronx Home News ..(¢) 188,136 166,062, 22,04 
Star ..seeeeerereess ; ve , , Total Daily .......... 1,348,174 1,325,618 22.556 G ronx Home News ..(S) 57,263 70,535 13,271 
DAE ew eesensedo ones o es See Sal Total Sunday"... 411,653 '430.749 19,096 L or 
Total Daily .....-.-+- 1016856 | 985,051 31.805 Grand Total ......... 1,759,827 1,756,367 —3,460G Grand Total ......... 245,399 236,597 8,816 
Total Sunday ........ 152,876 177,080 24,204 L 
Grand Total ......... 1,169,732 1,162;131 7.601 G TACOMA, WASH. MEMORANDUM OF ADVERTISING IN AMERICAN 
News- b- mancese 2 526 ; 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. A gppeeaitet (f} $80.760 jss'o0a elesec; «=|: WEEKLY, COMIC WEEKLY AND “THIS WEEK" 
Wide: cccnneponneus (m) 264,593 258,332 6,261G ewsTribune ....... (S) 174,602 191,623 17,021 1. MARCH, 1943 
Bee  cccaameaunessel A 140-737 qie'se7 y+} ¢ seta ee coeerteooce ae tye pt ee 5 *““AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 72,233 lines ani 
poe Se VY cocccsce 602 62 02 . “n . — 700 i “ * 
Total Daily 1,010,604 968,787 41,817 G Grand Total ......... 15199,324 1,071,869 127.455G “COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 23,604 lines is included # 
Total Sunday ....-... 144°737 111,847 32°890 G the Sunday figures of the following papers: Albany Time 
Grand Total ......... 1,155,341 1,080,634 74,707 G TOLEDO, OHIO Union, Atlanta Journal, Baltimore American, Boston At 
TRO. stcaveveasced (m) 141,758 115,391 26,367 G vertiser, Chicago Herald-American, Detroit Times, M 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Blade .....4-++++00+: (e) 989,263 890,978  98,285G  waukee Sentinel, New York Journal-American, Pittsburt 
a 528,423 478,049 $0,374 G_—TIMES «+ eee e even ees (S) 265,725 296,954 = 31,229 L eg 
, 2 Permits nd :. Sun-Telegraph, San Antonio Light, Syracuse Herald-Ame 
Post-Dispatch 992,135 809,999 182,136G : r a 2.08 ut 
Star-Times ...... - 652,372 566.335 86.037 G Total Eee eee 1,131,021 1,006,369 124,652 G can, Washington Times-Herald. 
+Globe-Democrat (S 304,960 346,855 41,895 L —, = reeeeeee a bee'paa Ry 31,228 L 72,233 lines in the Buffalo Courier Express, Clevela! 
Post-Dispatch ..... mS 364,883 446,201 —k. 8=€3©™l Oe iia or a siecle Plain Dealer, Miami Herald and Philadelphia Record. 
Total Daily .......... 2,172,930 1,854,383 318,547 G TORONTO, CANADA *“AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 88,228 lines 
Total Sunday ........ 669,843 793,056 123,213, Globe & Mail ....... (m) 628,437. 459,999 168,438G “COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 23,604 lines in the Los Ast 
Grand Total ......... 2,842,773 2,647,439 195,334G — WR cavascsneee §s) oak ane , ues 33,583 G les Examiner and San Francisco Examiner. 
tA ccc vccccccscces e ’ ’ é 763 34,691 G “a ; “AN Ar KT YW" : ’ : 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ae  cvoncances ih “ae Ce WANS wen weemee ne oe eS Se 
Pioneer Press ...... (m) 479,834 453,320 26,514G . “ a ~~ -EKRL 23,6 es in the Seattle 
Dispatch ............ (e) 776,155 723,534 521621 G Grand Total «20000000 2,699,738 2,448,466 251,272G_ —_Intelligencer. 
Pioneer Press ....... (S) 291160 344/542 $3,382 L. TRENTON, N. J *“AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 87,203 lines in # 
P — =" Portland Oregonian. 
Total Daily .......... 1,255,989 1,176,854 79,135 G Evening Times (see note) 498.506 684,560 186,0541 Se¢PTTHTIS WEEK” Ti Par i j 
Total Sunday ........ 291160 "3441542 $3;3821, Times-Advertiser -. -($) 631922791802 18.9001, 1 THIS WEEK” Linage 44,645 lines is included in 
Grand Total ......... 1,547,149 1,521,396 25,753G Sunday figures of the following papers: Atlanta Constitute 
Total Daily ..... seees 498,506 684,560 186,054 L Baltimore Sun, Birmingham News & Age Herald, Bost# 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Total Sunday ........ a eee. SE geeat Wacheee meen, Gees oe 
ee (e) 585,242 $42,572 42,670 G Grand Total... 2.0... $62,428 764,382 201,954 L a a ee ere, Ce 
Express ...++s:++++++(m) 428.975 337.506 91,469 G Nore: Trenton Evening Times and State Gazette Morning las News, Detroit News, Indianapolis Star, Memphis O# 
Mo gee (e) 774.127 694.379 79°748 G were sold in combination until Nov. 1942, when the State mercial Appeal, Milwaukee Journal, New York Het 
*Light ne ie ae (S) 350,962 348,549 2'413G Gazette was suspended, Tribune, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Pittsburgh Pre 
KPTESS wc eeeesceees (S) 275,079 364,561 89,482 L TROY, N. Y. St. Louis Globe Democrat, Washington Star. ; 
Total Daily .......... 1,788,344 1,574,457 213,887G Record ...... (See note) $90,219 571,560 18,659 44,011 lines in the Chicago Daily News. 46,817 line ® 
Total Sunday ........ 626,041 713,110 87,069 L Nore: Record (m) sold in combination with Times-Record the Los Angeles Times, Portland Journal, San Fra 


Ss aaa 2,414,385 2,287,567 126,818 G (e). Linage of one edition, Record (m) only is given. Chronicle and Spokane Spokesman Review. 
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Well, well—if it isn't the star reporter! 
Remember me, Your old copy boy? 


Drawn especially for Evitor & PuBLIsHER by 
Req Manning, Phoenix Arizona Republic. 





Newspaper Is Focal 
Point In War Planning 


continued from page 16 





oped a community war advertising 
plan which coordinates national cam- 
paign planning with local needs. This 
suggested procedure, to be supple- 
mented shortly by special promotional 
aids, will shortly be available from 
Council headquarters in New York. 

Several of the most urgent current 
home front problems must be tackled 
almost entirely in terms of local pro- 
motion. The recruitment of women 
workers, for example, must be ap- 
proached community by community. 
The alleviation of the housing short- 
age in war production areas is like- 
wise a community problem. The en- 
listment of part-time farm workers in 
the U. S. Crop Corps is also predicated 
on local needs. The Advertising Coun- 
cil has participated actively in the de- 
velopment of plans for each of these 
campaigns, suitable for advertising 
support by interested companies and 
industries. 

Since the inception of the Council, 
newspapers have played an important 
role, through the liberal backing and 
guidance of the ANPA and the Bureau 
of Advertising, as well as hundreds of 
individual newspaper executives from 
coast to coast. Edwin S. Friendly, 
general manager of the New York 
Sun, is a member of the Council’s 
board of directors. Most recent ad- 
dition to the Council’s membership 
roster is Frank Tripp, of the Gannett 
Newspapers, who heads the newly- 
formed Allied Newspaper Council. 





Newsmen Write a 
Flood of “I Seen Its” 


continued from page 21 


lished “The Thousand Year Con- 
spiracy: Secret Germany Behind the 
Mask,” by Paul Winkler, editor of 
Press Alliance; Genevieve Tabouis’ 
‘They Called Me Cassandra.” 

John T. Whitaker, veteran Chicago 
Daily News correspondent, heads the 
list of authors of the Macmillan Com- 
pany with his “We Cannot Escape 
History.” Other books bearing the 

cmillan imprint include “The 
World’s Iron Age,” by William Henry 

berlain, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; “Italy From Within,” by Richard 
G. Massock, AP; and “Alaska Under 
Arms,” by Jean Potter, Fortune. 

Little, Brown & Company’s con- 

tribution to the newsman’s library is 
ls Is the Enemy,” written by 
Frederick Oeschner, United Press 
tral European news manager; with 





, york Herald Tribune; 


1943 


Joseph W. Grigg, Jack M. Fleischer, 
Clinton B, Conger and Glen M. Stad- 
ler, of the UP. staff. 

Random House adds five outstand- 
ing books to the list. These include 
“Guadalcanal Diary,” by Richard 
Tregaskis, INS; “Suez to Singapore,” 
by Cecil Brown, CBS; “Only the 
Stars Are Neutral” and “Dress Re- 
hearsal,” by Quentin Reynolds; and 
“Between the Thunder and the Sun,” 
by Vincent Sheean. 

“They Call it Pacific,” by Clark Lee, 
AP, is one of the 9 books by newsmen 
published by The Viking Press. Others 
include “Your Foreign Policy,” by 
Robert Aura Smith, New York Times; 
“Argentina: The Life Story of a 
Nation,” by John W. White, New 
“Shells and 
"Shooting,” by Willy Ley, PM; “The 
Flying Tigers,” by Russell Whelan, 
former mid-west newsman; “Behind 
Both Lines,” by Harold Denny, New 
York Times; “This Time For Keeps,” 
by John MacCormac, New York 
Times; “A New Doctrine for the 
Americas,” by Charles Werthen- 
backer, Times; and “It Is Later Than 
You Think,” by Max Lerner, PM. 

Book on Japan 

D. Appleton-Century adds one book 
to the list with “Behind the Face of 
Japan,” by Upton Close, Mutual 
Broadcasting System commentator. 
This is a definitive work on the Jap- 
anese political structure and gives a 
plan of the thinking of the Jap leaders 
which led up to Pearl Harbor. 

“War Discovers Alaska,” by Joseph 
Driscoll, New York Herald Tribune, 
is the latest of these books published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. It 
came from the presses last month. 
John Lardner, Newsweek and North 
American Newspaper Alliance war 
correspondent, also had published by 
Lippincott “Southwest Passage.” 

Other Lippincott works are “Round 
Trip to Russia,” by Walter Graebner, 
Time and Life; “Under the Iron Heel,” 
by Lars Moen; and “France On Ber- 
- Time,” by Thomas Kernan, Paris 

ogue and head of Conde-Nast pub- 
lications in Europe before France’s 
collapse. 

Seven books are listed by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, including three by 
Louis Fischer, former Nation, Balti- 
more Sun and New York Post cor- 
respondent—“‘A Week With Gandhi,” 
“Dawn of Victory,” and “Men and 
Politics.” Erskine Caldwell’s “All 
Out on the Road to Smolensk” is an- 
other. 

Others are “Honorable Enemy,” by 
Ernest O. Hauser, magazine writer; 
“America and World Mastery,” by 
John MacCormac, and “Boom or 
Bust,” by Blair Moody, Detroit News. 

“Yankee Stargazer,” by Robert 
Elton Berry, New York Times; and 
“A New Constitution Now,” by Henry 
Hazlitt, New York Times, are the con- 
tributions from Whittlesey House. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
published last fall “Freely to Pass,” 
by Edward W. Beattie, U.P. corres- 
pondent now covering Africa. His is 
the story of Hitler’s conquest of 
Europe. 

End in Sight 

Two books have come from the 
presses of Farrar & Rinehart. These 
are “Free Men Are Fighting,” by 
Oliver Gramling, published in No- 
vember, 1942, and “Exchange Ship,” 
by Max Hill, head of the AP bureau 
in Tokyo. 

“Listen, Hans!” by Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Bell Syndicate, heads the list of 
books published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Others include 


“Battle for the Solomons,” by Ira 
Wolfert, NANA; “Duel For Europe” 
and “Behind the Urals,” by John 
Scott; and “On the Road With Russia,” 


by Wallace Carroll, former U.P. cor- 
respondent now director of the Office 
of War Information’s London office. 


Today you can’t walk into a book 
shop across the nation without com- 
ing across one of these works which, 
in a sense, if they were all read by 
one person, would give him all the 
background he possibly needs to 
understand this conflict. 

But, like everything else, the trend 
has a beginning and so must have an 
end. Experts in the book field agree 
that this plethora of books has just 
about reached its market peak and 
they expect to see a recession in their 
sales sometime next. fall. 





Kent Cooper’s 
Annual Report 


continued from page 75 





had been accepted as a fact, the 
decision was the first in recent years in which 
the association was wholly sustained by a 
court on the clearly drawn issue. 

The court held the provision was reasonable, 
that it constituted an agreement for liquidated 
damages and not an unenforceable penalty 
as the defaulting member contended, and ren- 
dered judgment for the full amount sought. 
The judgment was paid and the decision was 
not appealed. 

Publication of the book “Barriers Down,” 
by General Manager Kent Cooper, let loose 
an avalanche of AP promotion. Newspapers 
all over the country, in commenting on the 
book, also took occasion to tell their readers 
about the AP. Quotations from the book 
were made the basis of a series of four AP 
member advertisements which were 
used, 


always 


widely 


War Books by AP Men 


In unprecedented volume, the work of AP 
men reached the public in book form and in 
a manner highly creditable to the organization. 
Oliver Gramling’s second book, “Free Men 
Are Fighting’ was a compilation of eye-wit- 
ness accounts of World War II to date, 
as seen by AP men all over the world, with 
commentary and editing by the author. Many 
of the returned foreign correspondents wrote 
books which were published during the year, 
or are to be released soon. These included 
Roy P. Porter, Louis Lochner, Richard 
Massock, Max Hill, Relman Morin, Clark Le« 
and John A. Moroso. 

State meetings were held as scheduled, with 
few exceptions, although there was talk of 
curtailment toward the end of the year due 
to war conditions. Photo contests were held 
in most states, with the winning pictures 
entered in a national AP photo contest. Most 
of the state meetings passed _ resolutions 
warmly commending the work of the foreign 
staff, 


Returned foreign correspondents, especially 
those who had been interned by the Axis, 
were in great demand as speakers, and ar- 


rangements were made for attendance at state 
meetings, radio talks, lectures, etc. 

Spectacular work by foreign staff men 
was made the basis for special booklets sent 
to members, schools of journalisni, and others. 
These included the “Bataan Bylines” of Clark 
Lee and the diary kept by Vern Haugland in 
the New Guinea jungle. 

Military Leave Amendment 

Regulations governing leaves of absence for 
military service were amended by the Board 
of Directors. Such leaves were extended for 
the duration, plus six months thereafter or any 
part thereof required for active service. Due 
to the action of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company making prohibitive the premium rates 
applicable under the group insurance plan, 
it was necessary to discontinue such insur- 
ance on men going on leaves of absence for 
the period of their military service, but all 
such employees who had participated in the 
group insurance plan were given the option 
of taking out government war risk insurance 
up to the amount of insurance in force under 
the group plan, the cost of such government 
insurance being borne by The Associated 
Press. Originally authorized for tle year 
1942 only, such payment is to continue until 
further notice, by action of the Board at its 
October meeting. 

Various types of war risk insurance were 
taken out. The policies provide payment to 
the AP of a total of not to exceed $10,000 
for death and varying amounts for varying 
injuries. This war risk insurance, bought 
entirely at AP expense, is separate from AP- 
Aetna group insurance, if any, which the 
employes and The Associated Press mutually 
carry. 

The mimeographed publication, INTER- 
OFFICE, continued throughout the year and 
in addition to fulfilling its original function 
as a means of exchanging information of 
general interest to the staff, it became the 
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connecting link between the men on leaves of 
absence and the staff to which they hoped 
and expected to return. From all corners of 
the world came words of appreciation for the 
news which INTER-OFFICE carried to the 
men on leave. 

A new contract was signed with the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild affecting the New York 
office. Contracts expired affecting the Boston, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City and San Francisco 
offices, and negotiations were started for the 
Michigan bureaus and for Atlanta. No agree- 
ments had been reached on these at the end 
of the year and most of these cases had been 
certified to the War Labor Board. 

Seven names were added to the pension 
roll and the total at the end of the year 
was 68. Death benefit claims were paid on 
the lives of 17 employes, totaling $107,000. 

A year ago we were wondering what the 
effect of the war would be on the services 
provided by AP Features. Thus far the effect 
hardly has been adverse. There has been 
an increase in total weekly income and, speci- 
fically, in revenue from Feature Mats. The 
World This Week, Picture Show, Color 
Comics and Background Maps. 

Indications are that more use than ever is 
being made of feature service material, an 
indication backed up by returns from a 
questionnaire to editors. Comments were 
almost universally complimentary and sugges- 
tions and criticisms were confined almost 
wholly to a demand for more filler material. 

The feature service, in response to the 
wishes of member papers, resumed the name 
of AP Features. 

An achievement of the year was the dis- 
tribution of three tabloid supplement sections 
called “War Books.” There were offered in 
readyprint and in mat form for use by mem- 
ber papers and were ordered by a total of 
345 members. Papers used them for promo- 
tion purposes and as advertising mediums. 
Editors and advertising managers and cir- 
culation managers were extravagant in their 
praise. 

Another new project was the offering of a 
non-fiction serial story on a_ special cost 
basis. This also produced favorable comment 
and at the present writing had resulted in 
66 subscriptions, including many outstanding 
papers. 

A picture strip called “The Week of War” 
was issued for the first time, as a by-product 
of The World This Week, and filled a need 
for a review in pictorial, condensed 
form. 

The format of the feature pages was changed 
drastically by making them consist of nine 
short columns instead of eight long ones. 
This brought the pages sharply to the atten- 
tion of editors through novelty; it prevailed 
on desk editors to keep the stories short; 
and it, along with a change in mailing 
schedules, provided a great number of news 
page mailings a week so that the pages could 
stay closer to the news in a time of fast 
breaking events. 

Picture reproduction was improved definitely 
by an engraving process worked out with the 
cooperation of the engraving department. 
Editors have commented on it and for this 
and other reasons, more big papers than 
formerly are using the feature mats. 


While covering the principal background 
and feature aspects of the war, AP Features 
saw to it that the lighter side of existence 
had attention. Comments by “Spoon River 
Sam” (Jack Taylor of the Chicago bureau) 
got to be a fixture on the pages and light- 
hearted pieces by Ray Peacock, John Grover 
and others were given prominence. 

On the other hand, there were byliners by 
such individuals as Joseph E. Daniels, Alf 
M. Landon, C. A. Dykstra, Kenneth Roberts, 
Mrs. Jimmy Doolittle, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Christopher Columbus (himself), 
Paddy Finucane, Mrs. Mildred MacAfee, and 
Flying Tiger Bert Christman. 

On assignment, feature service Sam Jack- 
son went to Mexico and the Alaska highway, 
John Grover traveled the New Oregon trail to 
Kaiser’s west coast plants, rode an oil train 
from Texas, and went through the “toughest 


news 


training course” for officers in North Caro- 
lina; Artist George Wunder rode a navy 
blimp on submarine patrol; Ray Peacock 


traveled with Ringling Brothers Circus, and 
Margaret Kernodle covered the WAACs in 
Iowa, and the WAVES in Massachusetts. 


The news desk under the direction otf 
William Glover handled many other noteworthy 
and newsworthy projects during the year, such 
special pages on Newspaper Week, on 
India, The Near East, Christmas Comes 
Twice A Year, and the Down Under lands; 
special series by Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer on the 
social revolution in Britain. The Washington 
staff headed by Herman Allen kept pace with 
fast-breaking developments or ahead of them. 

The women’s pages under the direction of 
Dorothy Roe were emphasized and, in many 


as 


respects, seemed the best AP Features has 
produced. The feature sports pages edited 
by Dillon Graham continued to set a high 


standard. There was continued emphasis on 
art work under the direction of Irving Desfor 
and Howell Dodd. Promotion matter con-- 
ceived by Paul Friggens an many of these 
pages and projects was widely praised. 
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CAMs Can Help 
To Solve 
Hiring Problems 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


In these hectic days of war and 
manpower mobilization, classified ad- 
vertising is confronted by many new 
and strange problems—especially con- 
cerning the Help Wanted columns. 

What is meant by a “labor freeze”? 
Is it compulsory to comply with the 
various requests of governmental agen- 
cies in procuring employes through 
advertising? Do advertisers have to 
adhere to the regulations of these 
agencies and committees? Do the 
newspapers have to abide by the 
“rulings” of these agencies in the pub- 
lication of employment offerings? 
These and many other questions must 
be answered by the present-day CAM. 

If a newspaper is fortunate, or un- 
fortunate, enough to be located in 
other than a war production area, 
these questions may not be today’s 
problems. But, tomorrow, with the 
progress of the war and its demand 
for new and more workers plus the 
revision of the draft classifications 
which will further deplete the reser- 
voir of manpower, it is quite possible 
that they will be the problems of many 
more newspapers. 

Give Information to WMC 


The CAM and his newspaper can 
play important roles in preventing 
these situations before they become 
problems. The CAM, by his close as- 
sociation with the manpower require- 
ments of local industry and the pro- 
ductiveness of their advertising; and 
the news department, through its 
daily contact with labor and manage- 
ment problems and trends, should be 
in an ideal position to know, well in 
advance, when a condition threatens 
to become critical. Together, they can 
afford valuable, voluntary information 
to the War Manpower Commission, 
whose responsibility it is to secure 
manpower for the essential industries. 

Let us analyze the situation and see 
where CAMs and newspapers can be 
of service to the mobilization of man- 
power and still protect their own in- 
terests. There are 32 critical labor 
areas, designated as such by the 
WMC, throughout the United States. 
They are considered critical because 
of either a shortage of skilled labor 
or mass manpower. In these areas, a 
stabilization plan has been introduced. 
A committee of labor and manage- 
ment has been established to formu- 
late a plan for solving the manpower 
problem. Local representatives of 
labor and management, advised and 
aided by representatives of the Army 
and Navy, compose this committee 
and create the plan of voluntary co- 
operation with the WMC. Certainly, 
the CAMs and newspapers in these 
areas could contribute timely informa- 
tion, reflect or mould public opinion, 
and prevent many of the “problems” 
which at a later date might prove to 
be stumbling blocks along the high- 
way of progress. 

Help Stabilization Pian 

It is in the creation, designing and 
drafting of this stabilization plan that 
all interests should be considered. The 
agreements entered into by labor and 
management in the creation of this 
plan become the rules and regulations 
upon its inception. The extent of 
these controls are purely voluntary 
and the restrictions, if any, are self- 
imposed by mutual agreement. It is 
at this point, the creation of the plan, 
that CAMs and the newspapers should 
be heard and should not fail to inject 
themselves into the picture. The best 
interests of all concerned can be bet- 
ter served through this procedure. 


To illustrate this point, recently the 
startling “news” of a “government 
freeze” of wages and jobs was an- 
nounced. To start with, the “govern- 
ment freeze” is a misnomer—it is a 
voluntary agreement of labor and 
management to retain personnel and 
limit salaries as the most expedient 
method of complying with the gov- 
ernment’s request. This so-called 
“freeze” has existed in certain critical 
areas since the inception of a stabili- 
zation plan. Despite the fact that it 
was announced as a_ Presidential 
Executive Order, it is not self-execut- 
ing without rules and _ regulations 
which must originate from requests 
by the WMC and agreement under 
stabilization plans. In other than 
critical areas, labor is still free to seek 
jobs at salaries agreeable to the em- 
ploye and employer. The “freeze” had 
been in existence, through mutual 
agreement, long before the Executive 
Order was issued. In each of the 
critical areas it had been created and 
agreed to by local representatives of 
labor and management. 

All the other “musts” and “must 
nots” affecting classified advertising 
have been directed to the advertiser— 
not the publishers. The only requests 
made by the WMC to the newspapers 
are the publication of certain clauses 
aimed at preventing disruptive turn- 
over of employes employed in essen- 
tial industries. This is definitely a 
request rather than an order. As to 
the rules and regulations applicable 
to advertisers these are, again, agree- 
ments by labor and management, 
which includes the advertisers. The 
control of these regulations can be ef- 
fected through the committees charged 
with the creation of the original plan. 

McNutt Endorsed Advertising 

Chairman Paul V. McNutt and the 
Regional, State and Area Directors of 
the WMC have endorsed advertising 
as a necessary factor in the successful 
mobilization of manpower. The United 
States Employment Service cannot 
operate successfully by merely open- 
ing an office and expecting prospec- 
tive workers to crowd their premises 
seeking employment. Advertising is 
needed to recruit these workers and 
the manpower needs of the essential 
industries must be made known to the 
workers ‘through advertising. 

The only other solution to the prob- 
lem is a labor draft which must be 
instituted if voluntary recruitment, 
through advertising, fails. The suc- 
cess of the voluntary plan, the con- 
tinuance of a free labor, rests upon 
the industries to utilize advertising 
and the newspapers to solicit their 
advertising. The failure of either to 
fulfil their responsibility could result 
in the shutdown of essential indus- 
tries, in critical areas, which would 
hasten Congressional action to legis- 
late a labor draft. 

The CAM through his advertising 
columns and the newspaper through 
the news columns can effect a volun- 
tary recruitment and mobilization of 
the nation’s manpower. Make your 
activities both voluntary and cooper- 
ative—this is still everybody’s war 
and neither labor, management or 
government agencies can win it alone. 
It’s going to be a long, hard “pull.” 


KELLOGG HONORED 


Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau, New York, 
was honored Tuesday at a testimonial 
luncheon, given on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the as- 
sociation, by members of the news- 
print industry at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria. A pocket watch and a 
motion-picture camera and equipment 
were presented to Mr. Kellogg “in 
recognition and appreciation of his 
devoted service to the newsprint in- 
dustry.” Arthur L. Hobson, president 
of the association, presided. 
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Hartford Drive 
For Manpower 
Used All Media 


Four Local Advertising 
Agencies Pooled Talents 
To Conduct Campaign 


Many communities during the past 
vear have faced acute shortages of 
manpower. Hartford, Conn., is one 
city that not only met the problem 
squarely—but managed to do some- 
thing about it through advertising. 

Funds for Hartford’s manpower 
mobilization campaign were contrib- 
uted by leading industrialists, busi- 
ness men, bank and insurance com- 
pany officials who, recognizing the 
seriousness of the increasing labor 
shortage, met with officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce to decide what 
could be done. 

As a result of that first meeting, 
four leading Hartford advertising 
agencies were asked by the Chamber 
of Commerce to pool their talents in 
order to put the campaign into action 
as soon.as possible. 

Local Agencies Cooperate 


Those four agencies, Julian Gross 
Advertising Agency, F. W. Prelle 
Company, the Manternach Company, 
and Baker, Cameron, Soby and Pen- 
field, worked together as a committee 
to map out a campaign centering 
around radio, newspaper, direct mail, 
billboard and car advertising. In ad- 
dition, they planned store window 
displays, work demonstrations featur- 
ing actual workers at machines, 
organized a speakers’ bureau to ad- 
dress women’s and men’s clubs, and 
sponsored a series of radio interviews 
with new and veteran workers and 
their employers. Campaign expendi- 
tures totaled $25,000. 


Two manpower mobilization offices 
were set up and staffed by the United 
States Employment Service to answer 
telephone calls concerning available 
work, to register prospective workers 
and to interview applicants before 
referring them directly to employers. 

Newspaper readers almost daily 
saw advertisements telling of the 
manpower shortage and explaining 
how they could find placement in the 
business or factory of their choice. 
Tuning in their radios, Hartford 
housewives heard spot announcements 
at least two dozen times a day over 
Hartford’s four radio stations. Down- 
town Hartford citizens read Chamber 
of Commerce display cards at every 
corner and traffic light, and along the 
highways, billboards carried the mes- 
sage; riding the busses, their attention 
was drawn to bus placards. 

House to House Canvas 


And as the climax of the campaign, 
house to house canvassers visited each 
Hartford home to leave questionnaires 
concerning age, work experience, trade 
skills, and training . . . while at the 
home, the canvasser explained to each 
householder the types of jobs avail- 
able and what he or she should do to 
apply for a job. These canvassers, 
volunteer defense council workers, in 
addition to returning filled out appli- 
cation blanks, filed an individual re- 
port on the result of every call made. 
In this way the names of those who 
did not immediately wish to apply for 
work, but who could be considered 
good prospective employes, were re- 
corded, 

When the campaign began, the goal 
was to bring in workers to fill lit- 
erally thousands of jobs. At the end 
of 50 days there were many thousands 
of applicants registered with the two 
manpower mobilization offices. Of 
these, the majority were referred di- 
rectly to specific jobs and some were 


placed in trade schools for training 
But the most important part of all 
those connected with the campaign 
say, is the report employment offices 
of factories, stores and business firms 
have made concerning the thousands 
of prospective employes who applied 
directly to them, without bothering ty 
register with the manpower mobiliza. 
tion offices. 

Thus, by recognizing the need for 
immediate action, Hartford busines: 
and industry was able to secure the 
many needed workers and, for a time 
at least, to solve the city’s manpower 
shortage problem. 


Controlled Hiring 
Plan a Threat to 
Buffalo Classified 


Loss of Help Wanted 


Averted by 
Mrs. Rosenberg of WMC 
BurraLo, April 12—The loss of 


classified display “help wanted” ad- 
vertising to Buffalo’s two big dailies, 
the News and the Courier-Express, 
appears to have been averted by the 
intervention of Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg of New York, regional director 
of the War Manpower Commission, in 
a squabble over initiating a controlled 
hiring plan in the Niagara Frontier in- 
dustrial area. 

The squabble developed when a 
“leak” disclosed the area War Man- 
power committee had given its ap- 
proval to a controlled hiring plan that 
would have forced every male appli- 
cant for full time factory work to 
apply at the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Factory employment 
offices would have been closed and 
the need for any kind of “help 
wanted” advertising eliminated. 


Right to Hire and Fire 

The industrialists took no offense a! 
the prospect of being saved the ex- 
pense of advertising, but when their 
right to hire and fire was threatened 
they rose on their hind legs and 
hollered so loudly that Mrs. Rosen- 
berg made a flying trip to Buffalo to 
pour her peculiarly magic brand of oil 
on the foaming waters. 

As a result of her intervention, the 
employers accepted a “controlled re- 
ferral hiring plan,” whereby all male 
workers would register at the United 
States Employment Service, and be 
“referred” to factories in accordance 
with the plants’ needs and the em- 
ployers would retain the right to hire 
and fire. But the employers then 
argued that there would be no need 
for further advertising. 


However, the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the USES said they 
wanted the employers to continue 
their advertising—that it was vital to 
the referral plan to continue ad- 
vertising—but that such advertising 
should be modified to have workers 
go to the USES. 

In the end, it was agreed to work 
out some type of advertising for chan- 
neling workers into war industry vi 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Since long before Pearl Harbor, the 

two newspapers have enjoyed re 
markable display classified “help 
wanted” business as airplane and ma- 
chine gun factories, blimp, parachute, 
brass, steel and rubber factories, and 
assorted machine shops and foundries 
vied with one another in luring pros 
pective workers to their doors. 
_ When the controlled referral plan 
is perfected, undoubtedly it will per- 
serve a considerable amount of thi 
advertising, and there are hopes it 
the trade it will preserve all of it. 
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Obituary 


— 
HARRY GIOVANNOLI, 77, former 
editor and manager of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Leader, died April 9 at his Lex- 
ington home after having been in ill 
health several years. Starting in the 
newspaper field as a carrier boy in 
Lexington at the age of 11, Mr. Gio- 
yannoli later was a printer’s appren- 
tice on the Danville (Ky.) Local and 
13 years later became associated with 
the Kentucky Advocate, which he 
served five years as associate editor 
and manager. In 1913 he became 
editor and manager of the Lexington 
Leader, with which he remained 14 

ars. In 1934 he was employed by 
Palm Beach (Fla.) Publications, Inc., 
to consolidate and reorganize the Palm 
Beach Post and the Palm Beach Times. 
He retired about two years ago be- 
cause of failing health. 

Artuur C. Morean, 49, copy reader 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, died 
April 8 in Paradise Valley Sanitarium, 
National City, Cal., after a three 
weeks’ illness. He began his news- 

per career at 16 on the Denver 
(Colo.) Post, and was with the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune, At- 
lantic (Ia.) News-Telegraph, San 
Francisco (Cal.) Call-Bulletin, and 
the Fresno (CiJ.) Bee before joining 
the Union in May, 1942. 

Wiutarp S. Darinc, for many years 
co-owner of the Harbor Springs 
(Mich.) Republican, died April 8 in a 
Petoskey, Mich., hospital. 

Joun P. HinKet, 81, veteran Okla- 
homa newspaper publisher died April 
9th at his home in Stillwater after a 
brief illness. He went to the state 
in 1891 and established his first news- 
paper a few months later at Perkins. 
He sold that paper in 1900 and founded 
the Ripley Times which he operated 
until 1904, then acquired the Still- 
water Daily Press which he published 
until 1941. 

SHetspy Situ, Sr., 72, well known 
Georgia and Florida business man who 
was formerly associated with the ad- 
vertising departments of the Atlanta 
Constitution and the Atlanta Journal. 
died in a Gainsville, Fla., hospital 
April 8. 

Jonn D. (Pat) Facan, 49, for 25 
years a newspaperman, died in Brock- 
ton, Mass., on March 21. In 1919 he 
entered the newspaper field as a re- 
porter for the old Brockton (Mass.) 
Times and the Boston Post. In 1929 
he joined the reportorial staff of the 
Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise-Times. 

Joun Peere MILEs, veteran news- 
paperman, writer and film studio pub- 
licist, died April 8 at the Veteran's 
Hospital in Sawtelle, Cal. He had 
been connected with the New York 
Times, New York Journal, United 
Press and 17 daily newspapers before 
going into motion picture publicity 
work. He died from an illness grow- 
Ing out of injuries received in the 
last war. 


Hucn A. McCase, veteran Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal City Hall re- 
porter, died April 8. 
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R. B. Harbison C. C. Carpenter 

L. E. Mansfield E. J. Doonan 

J. E. Neven J. W. Vermont 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK, 
DIV. INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 
Tim A. Ryan Bromwell Ault 
Walter J. Cassidy John King 
IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 
Room 800 
Harry Bray 
Charles Olton 


Wm. H. Pollock 
Clarence Seaman 
Wm. C. Otter W. W. Stearly 
W. A. Penney, Jr. G. F. Wilber 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 
Room 778-780-782-784 
J. V. Connolly 
Frank J. Nicht 
I. F. Alofsin 
C. B. Travis 
B. A. Caparell 
Jack R. Hornady 
Burl Ely 
John A. Brogan, Jr. 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
Suite 9 R, S, T 


C. P. Halverson 

T. W. Burns 

Ward J. Risvold 
Mrs. F. E. McIntyre 
Miss M. C. McComic 
Frank J. Gilloon 
Walter E. Moss 


N. D. Becker John W. Schuh 

A. T. Mann, Jr. Joseph C, Dorn 

H. A. Peterson E. C. Fielding 

H. G. Willnus Frank Hoffman 
JAMPOL CO., THE 

H. M. Jampol K. J. Herminghausen 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Room 778-780-782-784 


J. V. Connolly C. P. Halverson 
Frank J. Nicht T. W. Burns 
I. F. Alofsin Ward J. Risvold 


C. B. Travis 

B. A. Caparell 

Jack R. Hornady 

Burl Ely 

John A. Brogan, Jr. 
LANSTON MONTYPE CO. 

Harvey D. Best Stanley E. Haigh 

T. Frank Morgan Richard Beresford 

John J. Meadth Halton Erne 

Frank M. Sherman James H. Sweeney 
LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 

Room 1253-55 

Philip P. Merrill W. F. Mulcahy 

John O. King F. H. Dunham 
MARTIX CONTRAST CO. 

Silver Balcony, main corridor 

Lon S. Landers Clifford 

Gerald W. Hunter 


J. THOMAS McHUGH CO. 
J. Thomas McHugh Joseph X. McHugh 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
Henry O. Nimis 


McNAUGHT SYNDICATE 
V. V. McNitt Chas. V. McAdams 
Frank J. Murphy I. C. Brenner 


Mrs. F. E. McIntyre 
Miss M. od McComic 
Frank J. Gilloon 
Walter E. Moss 


Yewdall 


Peter Boggs Mildred M. Bellah 
G. H. MEAD CO. 
Suite 21st floor 
P. S. Church R. W. Ashley 
R. S. Fowler 
MEDIA RECORDS INC. 
P. L. Carty Wm. D. Nugent 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO 
Rooms 878-880-882 


Joseph T. Mackey C. C. Rhame 
A. H. Cooke F. A. White 
J. L. Davis W. B. Patterson 
P. J. Burton H. L. Gage 
C. H. Griffith Reginald Orcott 


MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER CO. 
Rooms 1280-82-84 
W. J. Silvers H. J. Ratelle 


L. A. Furlong 


MONTMORENCY PAPER CO., LTD. 
Wickliffe B. Moore Leon W. Campbell 


GEORGE H. MORRILL CO. DIVISION 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP. 


L. R. Shupe, Jr. B. F. Bunn 
E. J. Shuttuch Arthur S. Thompson 
C. D. Adkins 
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NEA SERVICE, 
Rooms 679-681 
F. S. Ferguson 
Herbert W. Walker 
Ralph H. Turner 
Fred H. Kury Meade Monroe 
Roy Q. Minton Phil Bessey 

NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 

COMPANY 
William F. Grenier Colin Campbell 
Edward W. Gordon William M. Naeder 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
NEWS SERVICE 
Suite 1314-1316 
Philip L. Dietz John Dema 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE SYN- 
DICATE 
Suite 1314-1316 
Harry Staton 


INC. 


Ernest Lynn 
Donn Sutton 
William Borglund 


Philip L. Dietz 
Harry Cook 
NILES & NELSON, INC. 
J. H. Clancy W. P. Monahan 
L. C. Doran E. T. Niles 
NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLI- 
ANCE 
Rooms 768-770 
John N. Wheeler Joseph B. Agnelli 
Henry M. Snevily Harry Gilburt 
Leuis P. Di Palma 
PARADE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Charles Kinsolving N. B. Broadhead 
R. A. Lasley George Sadler 
Lee Maxwell 
PEERLESS PRINTING INK CO. 
Albert H. Gere E. M. Satterthwaite 
PERKINS GOODWIN 
R. W. Wortham, Jr. 
POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
Charles R. Ketchum 
PRICE BROTHERS 
Rooms 1353-1355 
A. C. Price E. D. Powell 
E. M. Cree C. J. Naylor 
PULPAPER CORPORATION 
J. Harrison Gafaell 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Oliver Gramling Wm. J. McCambridge 
RECORDAK CORP. 
North End Balcony of Silver Corridor 
John K. Boeing Richard J. Gordon 
G. H. McCarthy 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 
Henry P. Martin, Jr. E. M. Arnold 
Chas. E. Lounsbury 
ROCHESTER COLOR PRINTING CO. 
Wm. M. Oliver 
ST. MAURICE VALLEY PAPER COM 
PANY, LTD. 
Rooms 953-955 
J. W. Fitzgerald D. W. Sherman 
John Stone 
SCIENCE SERVICE 


Watson Davis Hallie Jenkins 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 

Room 674 

D. J. Scott Albert Vogel 

W. C. Scott Donald A. Brown 

Carl E. Drange DeWitt W. Smyth 
STA-IIL NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO. 

A. W. Cochran C. C. Baker 

E. E. Colwell 


rELETYPESETTER CORP. 

Walter W. Morey 

)NITED AMERICAN METALS CORP. 
L. Muscat L. W. Goldberg 
W. H. Street C. L. Bethge 
INITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
George A. Carlin Don Garden 
Colin Miller Larry Rutman 


Robert M. Hall Al Moody 

Frank Brady James Hennessy 
VULCAN PROOFING CO. 

J. C. Dunn C. F. Finck 

G. C. Chambers J. B. Burnham 


WATKINS SYNDICATE, INC. 
John Elfreth Watkins F. M. Kelly 
rHIS WEEK MAGAZINE 
Thos. Cathcart John C. Sterling 
Ray Gilleaudeau J. J. E. Hessey 
WOOD FLONG CORP. 
William M. Clark, Jr. Charles A. Puget 
WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CO. 
Room 937 


Oscar C. Roesen Ralph R. Buvinger 


I. Tornberg Edward A. Rehm 
Frank A. Kopp J. A. Isbell 
Richard G. Griffoul J. P. Catlin 


WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. 
Room 766 
R. S. Grable Roswell Messing 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
Rooms 10G-H 


Hugh Baillie W. G. Rundle 

J Furay Carl B. Molander 
Edwin M. Williams A. F. Harrison 
Earl J. Johnson L. B. Mickel 
Jack Bisco LeRoy Keller 

J. L. Jones K. D. Gilmore 


A. L. Bradford C. Edmonds Allen 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 
Silver Balcony, Main Floor 
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Bridge Lauds Papers 
For Bond Drive Aid 


Wasuincton, April 15—War Bond 
advertising stemming from copy and 
mats distributed by the Allied News- 
paper Council and the Treasury De- 
partment will exceed 40,000,000 lines 
in the month of April, it was predicted 
on the basis of observations during the 
first week of the campaign. 

The prediction was made by Don 
U. Bridge, the Treasury’s consultant 
for the campaign, who preferred to 
describe the figure as a “guesstimate,” 
in the absence of more complete data. 
Requests for copy and mats add up to 
a possible 8,000 newspapers partici- 


ting. 

“To describe the response of news- 
papers to the treasury’s appeal for as- 
sistance telling the story through the 
medium of advertising space, requires 
Barnum & Bailey adjectives,” Mr. 
Bridge said. “It has been colossal!” 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 











Mechanical Equipment For Sale 
Continued 





COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OFFICE—Five 


linotypes, monotype, 16p Goss straight- 





line press, office equipment, etc. Box 
691, Editor & Publisher. 
NE GIANT 24 PT. MONOTYPE mold, 


high and low blade combination, guaran- 

teed in excellent condition $150.00. Also 

two Duplex tubular stereo chases for 

a ag Carroll Press, Inc., Columbus, 
io. 





SCOTT—two plate width 24 page Scoit 


Speed King press, complete with motors 

and stereotype equipment. Unused until 

we moved into new plant. Bargain. Sam- 

ond papers and detail on request. Courier- 
ews, Plainfield, N. J. 








Mechanical Equipment Wanted 
WANTED 





Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 


13% inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 





WANTED AT ONCE—Mailing List Equip- 


ment, Graphottypes, Speedaumats— 
Speedaumat Plates and Cabinets. Box 
658, Editor & Publisher. 





WILL PAY CASH for Goss 16, 24 or 32 pp 


press, color preferred, 21% cut off. Box 
644, Editor Publisher. 





MODEL 6340, Graphotype, equipped with 


pica gothic. 
condition. 
Publisher. 


Must be in good mechanical 
Address Box 678, Editor & 








Newspapers For Sale 





Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 


1 time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication ts 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 








Business Opportunity 


MR. SYNDICATE 

Dear Sir: Sell me your features. I’li 
sell publishers. Twenty years executive 
experience in one of top circulation organ- 
izations—morning, Sunday and magazine 
fields. Broad general newspaper knowl- 
edge, engineering, readers’ pulse—can 
blanket states. Can talk publisher’s 
language. In 1932 a bank authorized 
paying me as a salesman an annual sal- 
ary of ten thousand dollars and five 
thousand dollars expenses. Overdraft— 
vigorous health, appearance 0. K. Box 
733, Editor & Publisher. 


WISH TO ESTABLISH (AND FINANCE) 
engraving plant in connection with pub- 
lisher who has need of same. Long ex- 
perience in production and cost. To 
publisher whose engraving costs are $500 
gee | can offer worth while proposi- 
tion. ox 560, Editor & Publisher. 


DO YOU HAVE A FEATURE that is now 
being used by 10 or more daily newspa- 
pers, and you believe the list could be 
greatly increased through intensive pro- 
motion and selling effort by a large syn- 
dicate organization? If so write explan- 
atory note (do not send samples yet if 
return necessary. Box 632, Editor & 
Publisher. 




















Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL—1 mat rol- 
ler and motor; 1 tail cutter; 1 chipping 
block; 1 curved finishing machine; 1 me- 
tal saw and motor; 1 flat shaver and mo- 
tor; 1 Potter proof press; 1 speed scorch 
er; 1 Goss cutter; 1 form scorcher; 1 
flat router; 1 sta-high vacuum scorcher; 
1 hoe press; 1 Ludlow; 1 Linotype. 
Angster Sons, 669 Springfield Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 

(2) Model H. 3 8M. Display Intertype Ma- 
chines, serial numbers 13,529 and 13,475, 
each equipped with full compliment of 
magazines, quadder, centering device, low 
slug attachment, moulds, space bands, 
monomelt, and motor. Machines used 
average of 15 hours a week. Operate 
and look like new. Sell reasonably. 
Printcraft paprenentetiven, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 








A-1 CALIFORNIA WEEKLY in Expanding 


Territory—Mecca for rich and prominent 
people. Climate favorable to lung, asthma 
and sinus trouble. Less than $5,000 
down. Box 655, Editor & Publisher. 





DAILY: A publication with highest reader 


acceptance; unopposed; rich and _ sub- 
stantial farm area; exceptional record for 
net earnings and on increase now; its fu- 
ture is assured, and with substantial net. 
This kind of quality property seldom of- 
fered and should not be passed up by any 
buyer who is critically inclined toward 
the best. Cash required $150,000. Finan- 
cial responsibility required—state fully. 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, Calif. 








DAILIES WANTED—Especially in 10,000- 


25,000 cities for responsible buyers. Con- 
fidential. Likely, Timesfi Tower 
Bldg., New York. 








Help Wanted 





EXPERIENCED country district manager 


for permanent position for daily and Sun- 
day paper in central Michigan. Must be 
draft deferred. Real opportunity. Send 
photo. Box 672, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER wanted — one 


with experience. Good position for the 
right man. Apply F. W. Enwright, Lynn 
Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER for small Flor- 


ida daily; state wage requirements and 
—_ status. Box 670, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





ASSISTANT TO CIRCULATION MANAGER 


on an evening daily. Permanent and 
well paying job to one with boy promo- 
tion experience. Box 603, Editor & 
Publisher. 





WANTED — ASSISTANT CIRCULATION 
MANAGER with car, real opportunity for 
producer. Should have district managers 
experience and low classification in draft. 
Box 584, Editor & Publisher. 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER wanted immedi- 
ately by good Southern newspaper in city 
of 250,000. Well accepted, money mak- 
ing paper with past record of few changes 
in department heads. Must be capable 
of assuming complete responsibility of de- 
partment management and still find time 
to handle major street accounts. Tough 
ee es but one of country’s finest 


markets. Low living costs. Salary plus 
bonus. Write Box 663, care Editor & 
__ Publisher, 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


for daily in Connecticut, where things are 
humming. Monthly bonus paid in addi- 
tion to weekly salary. No high pressure 
selling; congenial fellow workers. Send 
snapshot with education, experience, age 
and draft status. Box 647, Editor & 
Publisher. 








COMPLETE four machine 5 ee! lant 
now running; 20 a Duplex tubular 
press, Ludlow, Elrod and composing room 
equipment. Capable of turning out medi- 
um daily. Would sell for immediate ex- 
port. Box 692, Editor & Publisher. 


ARTIST AND LAYOUT MAN—(Draft ex- 
empt) who is thoroughly experienced in 
preparing newspaper advertisements and 
direct mail circulars. Permanent position 
open with a large, long established Cam- 
den, N. J., retail store to a man who can 
produce results. State experience, age 
and desired salary. W. L. Hurley Co., 
Broadway at Pine, Camden, N. J. 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION MANAGER 
for daily and my newspaper in large 
eastern city. Must be an aggressive but 
sound executive, thoroughly experienced 
in both city and country departments. 
Exceptional opportunity to associate with 
one of the country’s leading conserva- 
tive publications. Write fully. Box 
720, Editor & Publisher. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER#fFC 








Help Wanted 
: Continued 








Situations Wanted __ 
Administrative—Cotinued 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—Must know 
newspaper selling, layout, etc. Good 
opportunity for the right man or woman. 
Give complete details as to age. experi- 
ence, draft status in first letter. The 
Times-News, Cumberland, Md. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY; 
Middle West city 100,000. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience and ability. 
Prefer married man under 30 years. 
State experience, family status, age, pres- 
ent earnings and salary expected. Replies 
confidential. A permanent connection 
with a fine newspaper, offering a future 
to right man. Box 651, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Chicago Office, 810 London Guar- 
antee & Accident Bldg., 360 N. Michigan 
Ave. 

CITY EDITOR in city more than 100,000 
who knows makeup, has ideas on features 
and is aggressive. Permanent job for 
right man. Also live wire reporter. 
Name salary wanted in first letter. Box 
666, Editor & Publisher. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE as assistant direc- 
tor of public relations for Eastern uni- 
versity. Include non-returnable photo- 
graph, statement of education, experience 
and minimum salary in replying. Box 
659, Editor & Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE, all around draft exempt or 
older experienced newspaperman for day- 
side proofreader and as desk substitute. 
New England. Permanent; good salary. 
Box 622, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN for 
weekly which may change to daily. 
Both editorial and advertising work. 
Good town of 6000 in Southern Wiscon- 
sin. Good job for man who is capable. 
Paper over 70 years old. Owners also 
have other publishing interests. Men- 
tion expected salary and give references 
in first letter. Box 582, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

GRADUATE ASSISTANTS. College grad- 
uates desiring graduate work in School 
of Journalism at Eastern University. $250 
to $300 per semester and tuition. State 
education and experience and send non- 
returnable photograph in replying. Box 
660; Editor & Publisher. 

HAVE YOU HAD EXPERIENCE writing 
for newspapers or magazines! Can you 
you write industrial science for trade 
journals and then rewrite the same for 
popular consumption? If so, there is a 
place open to you in the Information 

epartment of a lenge electrical manu- 
facturing company. our office would be 
in New York City, but you would be sub- 
ject to occasional assignments elsewhere. 
Meet the listed requirements; live within 
commuting distance of New York; submit 
short sample of your ‘‘popular science’’ 
copy. This is @ ‘‘position.'’ It pays a 
‘‘salary.’’ Box 661, Editor & Publisher. 

MAN FAMILIAR WITH COPY DESK and 
general news reporting, also society re- 
porter on daily newspaper in Southwest- 
ern city of 100,000. Preference given 
persons now employed on small daily or 
large weekly in southwest. Write giving 
complete employment record, and enclose 
picture. All replies held in strictest con- 
fidence. Box 713, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER by leading Montana daily. 
Please state experience, draft status, sal- 
ary expected and enclose photo. Box 
646, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESK MAN: Old established 
afternoon daily in Virginia wants first 
line reporter-desk man immediately. Send 
recent photo, tell all. Salary in line with 
ability. Box 695, Editor & Publisher. 

SPORTS COPY READER for metropolitan 
Daily in Midwest. Men now employed 
on medium size newspapers desiring to 
enter metropolitan field are invited to 
apply. Give complete story of your ex- 
perience and draft status. Box 621, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED—Samples of intelligent humor. 
Story with cartoons, daily, name price. 
Box 721, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN for Pacific 
intermountain daily, must be union, draft 
exempt and have sound production rec- 
ord. Box 675, Editor & Publisher. 

FOREMAN FOR TUBULAR PRESS. Op- 
portunity to earn $60 per week. South- 
ern California. State qualifications, age 
and draft status. Box 676, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WANTED for Florida small printing plant, 
printer capable of estimating, keeping 
books and soliciting. State age, wage re- 
quirements and draft status. Box 657, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—Combination pressman-tereotyp- 
er for 16 page Duplex Tubular press. 
Ideal location and good working condi- 
tions. Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
























































Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


CREDIT MANAGER, draft exempt, 42, 
married, 15 years all phases newspaper 
credits. Socializing in Classified Credit 
problems, large midwest daily. Seasoned 
yet flexible. Splendid record for opera- 
tional economy, sales mindedness, low bad 
debts without pressure methods. Need 
a harder job. Prefer South but any- 
where. Box 673, Editor & Publisher. 





—— 
EXECUTIVE large jobbing retail organig. 
tion, with long successful newspaper 
ord, seeks connection as business-adye. 
tising manager. Will maintain, then jp. 
crease your linage by using my wartim, 
merchandising experience. My _ plan, 
worked out in detail, is available free 
every publisher upon request. No obliga. 
tion. ox 683, Editor & Publisher, 
EXECUTIVE—BUSINESS & EDITORIAL 
40, American, gentile. An unusual com. 
bination of qualities available to th 
publisher who will compensate prove, 
merit. Background: news editing, x. 
lated technical knowledge, public rely. 
tions, management, accounting, systems, 
personnel. ill consider creative admip. 
istrative post or foreign assignment 9 
contract. Excellent Latin American ¢op. 
nections, Box 640, Editor & Publisher, 














- Situations Wanted 
Advertising 


PUBLICITY that improves financial stats. 
ments. Nineteen years experience, major 
ity with national business organization 
and financial trade association. Skillfyj 
all media, able in contact, more tha 
rudimentary economist, thoroughly tried 
with complete responsibility but not to 
**big’’ to assist. College, 41, married, 
Chicagoan but prefer East. Box 68), 
Editor & Publisher. : 

PROMOTION, ADVERTISING AND BEDI. 
TO man with 22 years experienc 
seeks connection in newspaper or allied 
field. Thoroughly conversant with pub 
licity, promotion, selling and radio 
signments. A self starter and willing 
worker who will tackle any job to a sue 
cessful conclusion. Can furnish sterling 
references. Box 677, Sditor & Publisher, 

ADVERTISING MANAGER with present 
paper for 10 years after consolidation. 
Experienced in directing advertising forte 
under the rigors of consolidation. Now 
publishing more Sunday linage at in- 
creasted rate than carried by Friday af- 
ternoon paper. If interested please state 
salary, conditions in first letter. Bor 
729, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING OR GENREAL MANAGER 
small daily. Thoroughly experienced in 
local and national advertising field, pro 
motion work, business management, ete. 
Practical knowledge all departments 
Progressive. Seasoned judgment. (ol 
lege. Age 45. Married. Excellent record. 
Now employed metropolitan daily. Avail- 
able for interview at ANPA convention 
or write Box 684, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 17 years e& 
perience outstanding job, same paper 22 




















years. Resigned recently. Seeks posi 
tion advertising mgr-solicitor medium 
family. 


sized ee Age 37, married, 
Box 656, Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE MAY ist—experienced ai: 
vertising man, make able local or national 
manager, promotion manager or top staf 
man, Age 42—married. 2 penne college, 
20 years’ experience north and south. 
Write copy. Know marketing, merchan 
dising and research. References. Em: 
ployed at present national department 
large daily making change of my ow 
accord. Consider $4,000 to $5,000 annw 
ally. Box 693, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION MAN. 
AGER, 15 years experience in city o 
250,000 population. Successful salesman, 
organizer and director—an able corte 
spondent. Excellent references, Would 
appreciate opportunity of interview_ in 
New York during ANPA Convention. Box 
731, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Small city 
and New York daily newspaper ani 
magazine experience. Know _ national 
field. Can sell, write, lay out and mer 
chandise advertising copy. College back 
ground, married, 34, Uratt status 4. 
Want to locate permanently and make § 
good job a better job. Box 635, Editor 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN who sells space by 
knowing retailers problems. Can direct 
staff, sell specials, produce linage wher 
none existed before, prepare forcefu! 
copy. 13 years experience. Employed 
7 years newspaper over 100,000. Highly 
competitive territory. Age 32, married, 
two children. Present salary $80. ! 
cate anywhere with better opportunity 
Box 725, Editor & Publisher. 


WANT ADVERTISING MANAGER wi 
gets big results? Present connection et 
joying 10% increase over past top year 
Age 44, married, two children. Won’ 
be called for service. British aviation 
last war. Twenty years successful rec 
ord. Uninterested less than $150 week 
Box 724, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN—draft deferred, 
terested advertising production, can 




















keenly ix 





in’? as secretary-correspondent during 
apprenticeship. Box 734, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 

TERRITORIAL 

PREFERENCES 


These advertisers are looking for openings 
in the territory designated. They are, {0 
the most part, people of experience 
ability and hope to locate where they 
be most satisfied, 
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=Fituations Wanted—Circulation 





TION: 5 years country and 5 
gars suburban experience metropolitan 
newspaper daily and Sunday wants posi- 
tion country circulation manager. Trained 
in one of the best known and profitable 
newspapers in the United States. Ten 
consecutive years sound circulation 

wth in competition two other dailies 
and Sundays. ittle merchant and dealer 
promotion. Courage of convictions; men- 
tal capacity to inspire others; alert, ag- 
ssive and responsible management. 
sition must offer opportunity where 
special promotion and organization talents 
can be applied for post-war activity. 
Credentials and references available. Age 
39, married, family responsibilities, draft 
deferred. Box 602, Editor & Publisher. 
ULATION — BUSINESS MANAGE- 
PROMOTION OR IDEA MAN 

Past record of outstanding achievements 
in building circulation by sound methods, 
by figures showing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars saved by efficient 
management is my best recommendation. 
No job too big. Partial college education. 
Draft exempt. Available thirty days 
notice. Box 665, Editor & Publisher. 

TION—over twenty years exec- 
ative experience morning, Sunday and 
magazine field. Direct supervision six 
hundred employees. Pioneered many of 

sent methods. Knowledge embraces 
all detail of circulation, general manu- 
facture, requisitioning and control of re- 
quired press capacity, general engineer- 
ing and labor negotiations. Production 
manager did not function in this depart- 































~ Situations Wanted 
Editorial—Contigued 





‘Situations Wanted 
Mechanical—Continued 





EDITORSHIP OR MANAGING EDITOR- 
SHIP by Managing Editor now employed 
city 125,000. Age 40. Been Managing 
Editor city 500,000. Hard worker, good 
organizer, good editorial writer. Knows 
news, local and wire and how to sell it 
for circulation. Want to unload your 
troubles? Box 639, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT, age 
42, available May 1. Supt. over 10 years 
on morning, afternoon and Sunday paper. 
Have courage of convictions, progressive 
and alert. Have references for past 23 
years. Go anywhere, interview can be 
arranged. Married, family responsibili- 
ties. Box 686, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR, ASSISTANT, PROMOTION MAN. 
Newspaper, magazine, U.P. Picture syn- 
dicate, advertising and sales experience. 
Journalism graduate Indiana University. 
Promotion for Ford (seven years) Chrys- 
ler, Standard Oil. Editorial writer, book 
reviewer, feature writer for Christian 
Science Monitor, Sales to Collier’s, Lib- 
erty, American, etc. Personal history, 
references on request; outside draft. 
Available immediately. Box 641, Editor 
& Publisher. 

EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE — 43, married, 
two young sons, seeks bigger opportunity. 
Last 15 years city editor in midwest city 
of 100,000. No duration job. Box 650, 
Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED REPORTER, rewrite, some 
desk work; draft exempt. Box 726, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN, six years’ 
sports editor, general assignment and 
esk work on paper of 20,000. Managing 








editor of small midwest daily. Prefer 
change. Draft exempt. Available on 
cnees notice. Box 561, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








ment. Beyond draft, excellent health, MANAGER, EDITOR small 
strong character, record clean. Fearless. daily seeks new position. Sober, reliable. 
(an meet anyone. Terms to fit the job. Changed present paper from ‘‘broke’’ 
Gan be bonus proposition. Box 723, weekly to paying daily. 32. Box 587, 
Editor & Publisher. Editor & Publisher. 

(CIRCULATION MAN with enviable record GROUNDED DESK, REPORTER. 26, 


building circulation in branch office of 
large newspaper wants to locate in mid- 
die west in similar position where poten- 
tial is unlimited. Must have weekly net 
of $75.00 or more. Thorough knowledge 


“Little Merchant’’ plan, dealer and 
street promotion. Family of five. Draft 
deferred. Box 681, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MAN wants to lease city 
or city and country circulation of mid- 
western newspaper with 6,000 to 15,000 
circulation. f you need sound growth, 
“Little Merchant’’ and dealer promo- 
tion, I'm your man. Thirteen years ex- 
perience with two outstanding newspa- 
pers. Now employed. Draft deferred. 
Age 37. Family responsibilities. Box 
682, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER of proven abil- 
ity using sound, economical methods de- 
sires to make change and invites corre- 
spondence with publisher contemplating 

ge. Over 20 years experience, early 
forties, married, alert and aggressive. 
Box 662, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER or assistant 
business manager, forty-eight years of 
age; twenty-five years practical newspa- 
per experience on metropolitan and sec- 








~ | dailies. Highly efficient, loyal 
and dependable. Successful record as 
an executive and producer. Complete 


details and references will be presented 
in Fen confidence. Box 715, Editor & 
isher. 


——___ 


MR. PUBLISHER OR CIRCULATION 
MANAGER. Have you a position for an 
experienced circulation man, able to han- 
dle any circulation problem. Specialized 
in home delivery. uild circulation eco- 
nomically. Clean record. Sober. Best 
of references. Draft exempt. Box 719, 
Editor & Publisher. 

100% REVENUE INCREASE 
' 50% CIRCULATION INCREASE 

This experience available to agrresive pub- 
lisher offering profitable, congenial fu- 
ture. 8 children; age 33. Burns, 
Dover, Ohio or contact A. A. Hoopin- 
garner, publisher at ANPA Meeting. 

Situations Wanted—Editorial 

EXPERIENCED, DRAFT - DE- 

,» now employed. I’ve had four 

years as news editor of weekly paper, one 
year as assistant editor of a national 
Magazine. College journalism graduate. 
27, looking for rewrite, reporting or desk 
job with newspaper or agency, New York 
City area. Box 664, Editor & Publisher. 

AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION—public re 
lations, executive assistant, industrial re- 
lations, personnel. Ability proven. 
Young, 3A family, 15 years newspaper, 
public relations. Know government. Em- 
loyed now, good job, excellent salary. 

ant wider opportunities industrial field. 
fer west coast. Top references. Top ex- 
ecutives. Resident 2790 Central, Berkley, 
Michigan. K. R. MacDonald. 

CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR, experienced 
seeks connection with syndicate publisher. 
Draft deferred. Box 625, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

(ify EDITOR. Prefer 200,000 or over 
town. Age 56. Highest references. Box 
589, Editor & Publisher. 

DRAPT 


NEWSMAN editorial and 























copy desk experience now employed 
Wants permanent job. Box 578, Editor 
& Publisher. , 


gecedlisher, 8°82 eS 
EDITOR-EDITORIAL WRITER. All ‘round 
newspaper 39, now employed at 


man, 
$5,000 is interested in attractive proposi- 
tion, Versatile, colorful, forceful writer. 


tive in community affairs. Sound, lib- 
eral views. Excellent references. Box 
606, Editor & Publeher. 


family man. Now employed two jobs— 
news service desk, press relations. Want 
to get out of Washington (brother its’ 
murder). Box 558, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWSMAN, PHOTOGRAPHER, outdoor 
editor and writer, 29, eight years experi- 





ence. Tourist promotion, conservation 
expert. Rated authority all outdoor 
sports, travel. Married. Go anywhere. 


Available immediately. 
& Publisher. 
REWRITE MAN, reporter; two years’ New 
York magazine staff experience, research, 
interviews, writing articles, rewriting 
true tales, handling departments; wants 
newspaper job anywhere, desk or street. 
Age 25, draft exempt, Christian, married, 
one child. Took journalism course 
Temple University. Never worked on 
newspaper but learns fast. Box 697, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
MANAGING EDITOR—#5,000 
evening only. 


Box 654, Editor 








minimum ; 

22 years’ hard hitting ex- 
perience metropolitan dailies. sound 
news and make-up judgment, ability to 
train staff. 43. Now employed responsi- 
ble post outstanding daily. Never dis- 
charged. Would consider news editorship 
on right paper. Available on month's 
notice. Box 696, Editor & Publisher. 

MR. PUBLISHER—Your paper can have 
‘*priorities’’ on these ‘‘critical mate- 
rials.’"” EXPERIENCE—Cub to Mana- 
ging Editor, 20 years on two papers. 
Aviation writer. ABILITY — Capable 





executive, newsman, goodwill builder. 
ENERGY—‘‘Unrationed.’’ Draft exempt. 
Seeking advancement. Permanent job. 


Prefer warm, dry climate. Can meet at 
convention. Box 710, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Aggressive. Experi- 
enced in Public Relations, newspapers 
and magazines. Fully equipped with 
car. Married. Age 34. Draft 3A. News 
reel experience. Now employed but look- 
ing for connection with progressive and 
photo minded publisher or industry. Box 
704, Editor & Publisher. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR-WRITER: Technical, 








trade, labor, Government authority for 
past 17 years. Specialty is understand- 
able layman’s language presentation of 


most involved and advanced industrial- 
distributing subjects. Seek to become 
New York correspondent or staff writer 
on full or part time for any type pub- 
lication. Record is outstanding. Box 
701, Editor & Publisher. 

WIDELY EXPERIENCED al! purpose edi- 
tor available May 15 or June 1 for paper 
under 25,000 circulation that needs cap- 
able news management, ability to make 
its pages invite reader interest and to 
make best use of facilities and manpower 
available in war time. Minimum salary 
$75 a week. Position must be permanent. 
Box 679, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 


EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE with 24 years 
experience, 47, married, seeking larger 
opportunity as managing editor publish- 
er’s assistant; 22 years in southeastern 
states. Can speak as well as write and 
Manage news room; radio experience, 
also public relations. Must be permanent. 
Box 730, Editor & Publisher. 











COMPETENT WOMAN, feature writer, 
women’s editor, able at rewrite, wants 
rewrite,-news features, spot Eastern city 
over 100,000. Eight years newspapers, 
several years publicity, notably psychi- 
atric publicity, backed b sense, 
news judgment, simple direct writing. 
Living New York, available convention 
interviews. Box 711, E. & P. 





COMPOSING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT 
available. Last job 7 years. Affected by 
ownership change. Former publisher 
wrote about me: 

‘‘He was Superintendent of the com- 
posing room for a period of over 5 years 
while I was publisher of these papers. 
From observation he produces results by 
putting plant and equipment to better 
use; by installing system and introducing 
special working arrangements which seem 
to automatically increase production. As 
a@ result our pages cost was reduced con- 
siderable. He is honest, entirely capable 
of handling men, commands the respect 
of his fellow workers, and is very co- 
operative with the management. I found 
him of exceptional value when negotiat- 
ing labor contracts, and, although a 
member of the union himself, he always 
took into consideration the viewpoint of 
of the management. His experience has 
carried him through the composing rooms 
of some of the important American news- 
papers. I can recommend him to any 
publisher who is looking for a conscien- 
tious administrator.’’ 

The advertiser has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience as a composing room executive 
and mechanical superintendent. He is 
draft exempt. Will be in New York April 
19 to 24, Address: Box 680, E. & P. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTED? Scripps-Howard official 
recommend me: ‘‘Sober, industrious, in- 
telligent worker, possessing good back- 
ground of education, experience. Record 
was splendid.’’ Box 703, E. & P. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—VICTORY ISSUE. 
We have a war to win. Get your bond 
copy ready. Check expense as legitimate 
business off your income tax. Use our 
merchandising, selling standard with ex- 











pert layout by St. Petersburg Times. 
(Mr. Beard) Trade extension Better 
Business, Musical publicity, Radio and 


Scenario service. 
Clara Hanks Blackman 
104 5th St., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
COMPOSING ROOM CONSULTANT will 
save you real money by improving copy 
flow. Per diem basis. Box 630, Editor & 
Publisher. 
MACHINIST-OPERATOR—union. At pres- 
ent employed, wishes to locate in vicinity 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Newspaper pre- 
ferred but not essential; job and ad 
experience also. Draft exempt. Would 
consider working in some department of 
printing other than composing room if 
experience justifies. Box 669, Editor & 
Publisher. 
PRESSMAN-STERO FOREMAN for 8 years. 
Steadily employed. Good references. Draft 
exempt. Box 668, Editor & Publisher. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
TRADE PAPER EDITOR SEEKS CHANGE 
to newspaper or publicity work. Excel- 
lent writer. Reporter. Good ideas. Young. 
Draft deferred. Box 704, E. & P 
WOMAN EDITOR, WRITER. Experience: 
reporting, Sunday city desks of large 
metropolitan daily. Competent layout, 
make up, production. Also radio, dram- 
atic and news. Fluent French, some for- 
eign correspondence, know Europe, U. 8. 
A., Washington. Now employed, seek 
A-1 opportunity to use imagination, en- 
terprise, in challenging assignments. 
Box 638, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 37—Sixteen 
years experience pounding pavements, 
managing advertising department with 
side trips to circulation and editorial de- 
partments on smallish daily—promotion 
and assistant general manager city news- 
paper. Knows a lot about newspaper 
work. Wants to locate where can grow. 
Ample references. Box 643, E. & P. 


WOMAN REPORTER thoroughly experi 
enced, general, features, re-write, society 
woman's page, Sunday Magazine, 
paper syndicates, all branches newspaper 
field. Also staffs magazines, trade papers. 
Write shorthand; speaks Spanish. Knows 
publicity; advertising copy writing. Im- 
mediately available. Best references. 
New York City interviews. Prefer con- 
nection East, South, New England. Box 
712, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER—Sixteen years’ 
experience large and sinall evening, morn- 
ing and Sunday papers. Age 50, thor 
oughly trained all phases circulation, 
promotion and management. One paper 
seven years; 35,000-80,000 circulation 
without premium or contests. Expert 
home delivery—economic operation and 
maintenance of department. Prefer East, 
Central, South. Box 706, E. & P. - 

ADVERTISING — BUSINESS — PROMO. 
TION. Capable manager and top personal 
producer. Cnusual background. All 
‘round large, small city experience. Ex- 
ceptionally strong advertising production 
even under most adverse conditions. 
= knowledge local, national, spe- 
cial. arried. Draft exempt. Unhappy 
present location. Salary bonus arrange- 
ment preferred. Can perhaps meet at 
Convention if mean business. Box 707. 
¥Aitor & Publisher. * 
































news- 








EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


CIRCULATOR with morning, afternoon and 
Sunday circulation experience. One who 
got ‘‘that’’ right start as street hustler 
and carrier boy. Next step up were as 
operator of a large newsstand, home de- 
livery branch manager, supervisor crew 
manager, road man, agency manager and 
small daily circulation manager. Excel- 
lent record gained on three newspapers. 
Ambitious, steady and of highest charac- 





ter. 35 years old. Married with family. 
Write all to Box 687, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER who produces. 
16 years successful experience. Capable 
of building customer confidence as well 
as conceiving and execnting constructive 
promotional ideas that build extra linage. 
Married, 38, draft 3A, good personality, 
organizer. ‘Top references including pres- 
ent employer. Midwest. Available 3 
weeks. Box 690, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER. Employed ; 
19 years circulation experieace. Excel- 
lent record and will come well recom- 
mended. Married; age 40; draft exempt. 
Consider small or large newspaper. Pre- 
fer Illinois or nearby states. Position 
must offer worth while opportunities for 
the future. Box 694, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVE — ac- 
quainted accounts and agencies Chicago, 
St. Louis territory wants position repre- 
senting daily or group. Write E. O. 
Brown, Statler, Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

MANAGING EDITOR wants to make your 
paper more profitable and more attractive 
with the benefit of 25 years’ experience 
all desks. Able staff builder. Know 
makeup. Continuously employed past 15 
years. Age 47. Married. Would con- 
sider other positions, including house 
organ, trade journal, magazine or adver- 
tising. Box 709, Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING - BUSINESS MANAGER 
would like to locate in the southwest or 
northwest. At present doin ga good job 
for an eastern daily of 9,000 circulation. 
Experience includes retailing, New York 
Agency and nine years traveling and seli- 
ing specialty advertising for newspapers 
all over U. 8S. A. Forty, married, sober, 
4H. Box 717, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTED? Scripps-Howard official 
recommend me: ‘‘Sober, industrious, in- 
telligent worker, possessing good back- 
ground of education, experience. Record 
was splendid.’’ Box 703, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





























SOUTH ATLANTIC 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—Interested in 
making connection with newspaper of fift- 
teen thousand or more circulation. Now 
employed. Seventeen successful years’ 
experience as assistant on combination 
southern newspapers. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all phases of circulation. 
Age 38, draft exempt, 4F. Prefer south. 
Box 708, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING —-PUBLISHING — SALES. 
Capable executive or assistant now avail- 
able. Thirty years Chicago, New York 
and traveling. Manufacturers, Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Newspapers, Class and 
trade journals. Space and products sales- 
man. Manager advertising; Art Copy 
service; Sales departments. Editorial, 
circulation experience. Very active ma- 
ture. American (Gentile). Prefer Middle 
or South Atlantic areas. Write ‘‘ZIM,’’ 
Box 702, for attractive folder, references, 
photographs and business history. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Aggressive, 15 
years’ practical experience local, na- 
tional, classified; have directed all adver- 
tising on dailies in fields of 75,000 and 
150,000. Presently specializing depart- 
ment stores to show excellent gains. A-1 
layout, copy, ideas; age 35, army reject. 
Desires to return to under 100,000 field. 
Box 698, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Fifteen years’ 
experience, seeks advancement possibili- 
ties. Can build first class carrier organ- 
ization and show increase in circulation 
revenue. Have a successful record of 
sound and economical management in- 
cluding experience of 2 price increases. 
B S degree; draft deferred. Write re- 
quirements or interview at ANPA Con- 
vention. Box 700, Editor && Publisher. 

DESK REWRITE MAN. Fifteen years ex- 
perience metropolitan papers. 42 years 
of age Box 637, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION, 20 years experience in all 
branches from route boy to executive. 
Record and character will bear closest 
investigation. Careful planner and hard 
worker. Have industry, intelligence and 
initiative. Can train and handle men. 
College graduate with three dependents. 
Will accept commission proposition. 
Permanent only. Box 636, Editor & 
Publisher. 


~ PACIFIC COAST 


EMPLOYED ASSISTANT City editor— 
sports editor, 36, able reporter, feature 
writer, seeks better permanent connec- 
tion, mountain states or Pacific coast 
College graduate, good health, married, 
3 children. 15 years’ experience mid- 
west daily. Excellent references from 
employers. More interested in connection 























offering future advancement than salary. 
Box 699, Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT TE 


IT’S A SMALL matter compared with 
selling $13,000,000,000 in War Bonds 
during the next few weeks, or trans- 
porting men, guns, 


Medals planes and tanks to 
For Press the front in astro- 

nomical numbers, but 
Heroes 


we hope that the offi- 
cial recognition of 
war service at personal peril by news- 
paper correspondents will not be al- 
lowed to fall by the wayside. It is a 
matter which well merits forwarding 
by the publishers’ meetings in New 
York, especially by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, in 
an appropriate resolution. 

On other pages of this issue, Eprror 
& PusttsHer has chronicled some of the 
hardships which have had to be met 
by men who go to the firing line to tell 
the story of the war to stay-at-homes. 
These are hazards that the soldier and 
sailor face as a part of their grisly 
business, with promotion or decoration 
as rewards for service that goes be- 
yond ordinary calls of duty. Death 
and injury, too, are a part of the pic- 
ture for the armed forces, as they very 
evidently are for the men who pack 
the portable typewriters and the black 
pencils to the front. Up to now, there 
has been no plan for giving distinction 
to newspaper people who risk their 
lives or who exhibit heroism that sets 
them apart from less fortunate or less 
spirited individuals. 

We have no fixed convictions as to 
how awards should be made for dis- 
tinguished newspaper service. They 
might be made by the government, by 
the ANPA, or by an organization like 
the Headliners’ Club of Atlantic City, 
which has given medals for good 
newspaper work in many classifica- 
tions during the past 10 years. We 
learn on good authority that the Head- 
liners are planning to make some such 
awards this year at their “frolic” in 
Atlantic City. 

We said we had no fixed con- 
victions. That isn’t quite true. A 
fundamental condition is that the 
awards must carry dignity, that they 
must be issued under auspices that 
command the respect not only of the 
recipients, but of the whole newspaper 
fraternity, and that they must be 
awarded for genuine achievement. A 
newspaperman who wins the right to 
wear a ribbon for achievement ought 
to be able to wear it with the same 
sense of accomplishment that goes 
with the winning of the D. S. C. or the 
Medal of Honor by a fighting man. No 
lesser standard of excellence should be 


tolerated. 
* ’. * 


NEWSPAPER PEOPLE the country 
over must have read with a peculiar 


thrill the story that a group of New 
York department 


Advertisers’ ‘Stores had been fined 
Conspiracy a total of $80,000 after 
pleading nolo conten- 

Renalized 


dere to a charge that 
they had conspired in 
restraint of trade against a proposed 
increase in the advertising rates of the 
New York Times. The stores admit 
no sense of guilt in their plea, and we 
impute none to them, but it is a mighty 
healthy sign for the country that the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
courts are alert to the damage that can 
be done to the public by an advertis- 
ing combine swinging a club over the 
head of a newspaper. 

Cursory examination of newspaper 
law records reveals no parallel to this 
action. The Times did not bring suit, 
nor did any other newspaper stir up 
the dogs of justice. It appears that 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


the anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the same outfit that 
under the direction of Judge Thurman 
Arnold, instituted proceedings against 
the Associated Press, saw in the con- 
certed withdrawal of advertising from 
the Times by the retailers a violation 
of the Sherman Act. The Times fol- 
lowed the usual procedure of news- 
papers in disputes over advertising 
rates. It conducted negotiations in pri- 
vate. It did not use its privileges of 
publicity to tell the story to the-public 
until there appeared an element which 
is absolutely novel in advertising rate 
squabbles. That was the public sus- 
picion that the absence of store adver- 
tising from the Times indicated that 
the stores were short of merchandise 
and that a genuine famine of consumer 
goods was upon us. The Times, then, 
in a brief and dignified statement, told 
its readers that the dearth of advertis- 
ing was not due to lack of goods for 
sale but to a purely technical argument 
about rates. 

We've watched a lot of these rate 
fights in the past 25 years, and we have 
seen newspapers take more lickings 
from store combinations than we 
are proud to recall. In _ practically 
every instance, the newspapers which 
raised rates were attempting to get out 
of an unconscionable economic situa- 
tion. The stores were buying space at 
less than its cost of production. Often 
they were also getting engravings free 
or at less than cost—the situation 
which precipitated the break between 
the New York stores and the Times. 
Even more often, they were getting 
unlimited service on proofs and cor- 
rections. Some papers even stopped 
presses to make price changes, extend- 
ing newspaper timeliness and flexibil- 
ity to ridiculous boundaries. 

In the majority of cases, the stores 
staved off at least a part of the rate 
increases asked by the papers. They 
were able to do so because the papers 
seldom stated their case to the public. 
In at least one instance, the stores in 
combination were able to dictate the 
rates they would pay and to set slid- 
ing scales based on circulations—and 
we can say that the rates they set 
were considerably lower than those 
available to other buyers of space. The 
newspapers in that city, accustomed to 
large volume, low rate operation, took 
their beating in silence, continued to 
sell their columns by the acre, and for- 
feited profits that could well have been 
used for the improvement of the 
papers and of their service to the 
community—the stores included. 

We haven’t had much patience with 
this attitude of turning the other 
cheek to the department stores. Valu- 
able as they are to any community, 
they are not more valuable than a 
good newspaper. New York, for in- 
stance, could get along far better 
without any one of the stores that 
were involved in this action than it 
could without the New York Times. 
And the same could be said with re- 
spect to almost any of the other news- 
papers of New York or any other 
city. 

That is a fact that is appreciated 
by all too few publishers, and by still 
fewer merchants. A city with good 
newspapers will attract good stores. 
A city with weak newspapers is in- 
variably a city which loses trade to 
its neighbors. On the other hand, we 
don’t know of any cities in which 
good merchandise marts preceded the 
advent of good journalism or helped 
to make weak newspapers strong. 
Too often, the influence of the mer- 
chants has been guided solely by 
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tied 


economic motives, and _ potentially 
good newspapers have been put out 
of business by lack of the patronage 
that they deserved. 

sd * 





IT has been argued that without the 
patronage of the big stores, metro- 


politan journalism as we know it 
would be impossible. 

How Much So, say the thinkers 
is Volume of that stripe, news- 
Worth? papers ought to make 


rate concessions to 
these patrons in order 
to maintain the editorial standards of 
which the big city press is rightly 
proud. We don’t go along with them. 
Granting that the advertising of de- 
partment stores is an essential part 
of American journalism, we cannot 
concede that the store is more im- 
portant to the newspaper than the 
newspaper is to the store. 

A combination of stores withholding 
their patronage from a newspaper 
might eventually put any paper, even 
the New York Times, out of business. 
Admit that—but consider the con- 
sequences. In a city like New York, 
with eight widely circulated. dailies 
in Manhattan and two in Brooklyn, 
a combination of retailers might be 
able to prosper while they concen- 
trated on boycotting one of the papers, 
so long as they kept their messages 
alive in the others. In almost any 
other city in the land, the stores 
would immediately feel the loss of 
sales influenced by the circulation of 
the paper they shunned. The rela- 
tion between retail sales and news- 
paper advertising has been demon- 
strated so often that it needs no ex- 
tended proof here. 

Twenty years ago, all New York 
newspapers were shut down by a 
strike of pressmen. News’ was 
served to the public by two combined 
editions of all papers, one morning, 
one evening, but advertising was on 
a mere token basis. Department 
store sales fell off enormously during 
the ten days of the strike. More re- 
cently, a strike of newsdealers kept 
New York newspapers off the stands 
for four days last Fall. Again store 
sales showed an immediate bad re- 
action, despite an effort to use radio 
as a substitute for the printed word. 
Editorial coverage by PM, which 
stepped up its circulation to fill the 
gap left by its rivals, did not solve 
the store problem. Boycotts by ad- 
vertisers in Pittsburgh and Dayton, 
to mention only two of the attempts 
to control newspaper rates, left the 
stores worse off at the end than they 
were at the start of their conspiracy. 

There is a real community of in- 
terest between newspapers and retail 
merchants, but the benefits of that 
common interest should not go all to 
the stores, as it generally has in the 
past. Both are giving the public vital! 
service, and both are entitled to a 






decent profit on the service j 
render. Each is entitled to fix 4, 
valuation of its services, and it § 
no more reasonable for merchants 4, 
band together to beat down NEWspaper 
rates than it would be for a 

of publishers to campaign against th, 
scale of prices fixed by the merchan, 
for their wares. 

No publisher would deny the righ 
of a merchant to raise the retail prig 
on goods for which he had pay 
higher than former prices to th 
wholesaler. That goes on every day 
good times and bad, in every. stop 
in the country. Without that right ¢ 
speedy adjustment of prices to cog 
no retailer could remain in busines 

By no process of logic can the sam 
right of adjustment be denied to ney. 
papers. No more than the me 
can they stay in business if incom 
is to remain fixed while manufacturiy 
costs rise. No more than the mer. 
chants do publishers relish the prg. 
pect of inflation, with operating cogts 
keeping always a length ahead of 
come. Both know that only disaster 
can result from a runaway inflation. 
ary trend. Both wish for a stabk 
market, but both must meet condition; 
as they arise. 

We can’t grant the sincerity of the 
merchants’ argument that they ar 
combatting inflationary trends whe 
they refuse to accept increases ip 
newspaper advertising rates. Ow 
reason is that there is nothing immu. 
able about the amount of space that 
must be used to sell a given amowt 
of goods. It seems entirely probabk 
that sales volume could be maip- 
tained without any increase in ap. 
propriation, in the face of a 10% 
increase in a newspaper’s basic rat: 
by an approximately equal reduction 
in the space purchased. And whil 
newspapers would not like that solu- 
tion in ordinary times, it is one tha 
many of them would welcome today 
A good many stores could accom. 
modate themselves to a program 
that kind without inconvenience « 
loss. 

One phase of the New York sui 
which has received too little atten- 
tion is the fact that one of the store 
attempted to dictate to the Times tha 
it should increase its daily price from 
3 to 5 cents, and its Sunday from 1 
to 15 cents in the city. Whether a 
not that was wise counsel, it cam 
from a quarter that had no right t 
give it. The price per copy is: 
major element in the delicate rela- 
tions between a newspaper and it 
readers, and no one but the manage: 
ment of the newspaper concerned i 
competent to decide how it shoul 
be adjusted. A mistake could b 
disastrous to both newspaper and ai- 
vertiser, and unless the latter is in 
possession of every relevant fact- 
which he cannot be—he would 
well to keep silent on that side of the 
publisher’s business. It is comforting 





























to note, indeed, that a statement issued 
on behalf of the principal New York 
advertisers disclaims any wish to it- 
vade that sphere of the publisher 
discretion. Too bad they didn’t think 
of that sooner. 
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agencies in the nation. 
daily newspapers. 


for this service. 






In no city other than Washington could such a service as the 
Haskin Information Bureau be developed. Here is the seat of 
In the Library of Congress, and the numerous depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, are found the answers to prac- 
tically all questions of fact. Through locating and using these 
official sources of information the Bureau rises to its 
opportunity and functions as one of the most useful 
It is an exclusive project for 


The Norristown Times-Herald (13,178 E) has contracted 
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Linotype Conducts 
Operator and M-O 


ow) Refresher Courses 


Maintenance Clinics Proving 
Popular With Plant Personnel 
Who Attend Conferences 


Clinics are being held to analyze and 
discuss the functions of composing ma- 
chines; to diagnose mechanical ills due 
to lack of care or proper maintenance; 
and to prescribe remedies and adjust- 
ments intended to improve the product 
and reduce the worries of operators 
and maintenance personnel. 

Without exception, the reports from 
those who have attended the Linotype 
Mechanical Clinics have been so enthu- 
siastic that the greatest difficulty of the 
various units may be in regulating their 
itineraries to meet the demands for this 
constructive service to the industry. 


The Reason for These Clinics 


Difficult conditions have been created 
by the loss of operators, machinists and 
maintenance help. From the smaller 
towns and cities and metropolitan cen- 
ters alike the manpower problem in 
composing-rooms is causing production 
headaches. Old timers are being brought 
back into service. No longer are subs 
being given the brush-off. Women oper- 
ators are being taught—many times 
with only meagre instruction —to pro- 
duce slugs for papers and commercial 
work. It is not a theory, but a serious 
condition which confronts the trade. 

The trade is welcoming the Linotype 
Mechanical Clinics as one of the best 
means of getting expert information on 
individual problems and checking up 
on maintenance methods. It has been 
Interesting to observe that many of 
those who have attended the Clinics 
are regular operators who want to 
brush up on adjustments, ask questions 
concerning specific troubles—in fact, 
the Clinics are “Refresher Courses” for 
such regulars. 

The Clinics 

In those sections where Clinics have 
already been held various state press 
associations have sponsored the meet- 
Ings, and it is hoped to continue this 
method throughout the country. 

The Clinic leader discusses and ex- 
Plains the functions, principles and ad- 
lustments of Linotypes, and the correct 
Maintenance methods, illustrated by 

ed mechanical drawings. Each 
whe attending is given a copy of Lino- 
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Mechanical Hygiene 


To help the industry to meet 
its manpower problem, Lino- 
type has inaugurated a series 
of free Mechanical Clinics, or | 
Refresher Courses, across the 
entire country. 

Keep in touch with your 
Linotype Agency, who will 
advise concerning details of 
the Clinic to be held in your 
section. Watch for the Notice! 
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type Maintenance Manual—a new book, 
just off the press. This is used as a ref- 
erence work during the sessions. 
Following the discussion of each sec- 
tion of the charts, an opportunity is 
given for relevant questions to be asked. 
This question period has proved to be 
very popular. 
What Does the Industry Think? 
Quotations from unsolicited letters 
received by the Linotype Company 
show what is thought of the Clinics: 
“The Clinic was very beneficial and 
an inspiration. Such cooperation is ap- 
preciated and will reflect in greater war 
effort. Thanks for everything.” 
Vernon T. Sanford, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Press Association wrote to 
Brooklyn, following the Clinics in his 
state, “Promoting the undertaking was 
a pleasure to us, since from the first we 
were convinced that the Clinics would 
render a service of unusual value to our 


publishers. Their enthusiastic response 
and appreciation was even greater than 
we expected. So, we feel indebted to 
you for making these worth-while 
Clinics available, and wish you every 
success in promoting the project in 
other states.” 

Another press association secretary, 
having heard of the Clinics, wrote, 
“You are to be congratulated on your 
enterprise in undertaking to educate 
machine users in the conservation of 
equipment and material. We shall be 
glad to cooperate with you in holding a 
Clinic, ete.” 

The president of a Southern daily 
wrote, “Martin M. and Roy A., long- 
time mechanical men of our concern 
were on hand for your all-day session 
and they are still talking about the 
splendid manner in which it was con- 
ducted. We feel that we have been re- 
paid many, many times for our time and 
expense in sending these men to the 


conference and we wish you to know 
that we greatly appreciate the coopera- 
tion of the Mergenthaler Company. It’s 
up to all to conserve as we have never 
before conserved, and Mergenthaler 
has pointed the way. These men were 
greatly impressed.” 

From Oklahoma comes a report, say- 
ing, “Yes, the Clinics went over with 
a bang! There was much enthusiasm 
shown by everyone who attended. The 
Clinics must have awakened many to 
the fact that machines need more care 
than they have been getting. 

“It was most interesting to observe 
the intense interest shown throughout 
the meetings. The expression on the 
faces of those present was just as im- 
pressive at 4.30 p.m. as it was at the be- 
ginning of the sessions at 9.30 a.m. We 
are enthused over the Clinics.” 

The Linotype Mechanical Clinics are 
doing a big job in a big way and the in- 
dustry is the beneficiary. 
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/ This week, in DENVER, Colorado’s oldest newspaper, The Rocky Mountain News 


« (founded 1859) celebrates its first anniversary in tabloid size. 


DENVER likes its NEW newspaper. Circu- 
lation is at an all-time high, 33 percent over 
the ten year average. Local advertising en- 
dorsement, too, is the highest in many years. 
Department store linage is up 20 percent. 
The News now leads in chain grocery linage. 


In DENVER, America’s 24th city, thou- 
sands of workers undisturbed by strikes are 
daily turning out prodigious quantities of 
products essential to Victory. Payrolls in the 
Denver retail area of more than half a million 
people are at an all-time high. 


Keep your hat in the ring in Denver at small cost by using the New Rocky Moun- 
tain News with its concentrated circulation and low page rate per 1000 readers. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


DENVER. . . . Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE. . . + Press 
BIRMINGHAM HOUSTON. .. + «+ + «+ Press 
MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeol FORT WORTH... . . « Press 
MEMPHIS . . . . Press-Scimitor ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 
WASHINGTON... . . . News EL PASO ... . + Herald-Post 


NEW YORK . . .World-Telegram 
CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH. ... + + Press 
SAN FRANCISCO .. . News 
INDIANAPOLIS. . . . . . Times 


cotumsBus ... + + Citizen 
CINCINNAT!. ..... . Post 
KENTUCKY ...... + Post 

Covington edition, Cincinnoti Post 
KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel! 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO = SAN _ FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 

















